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PREFACE. 


'  A  book  entitled  "The  Child's  Assistant  to  a  Knowledge  or 
THE  Geography  and  IIistohy  of  Vermont,"  was  written  and  pub- 
lished in  1827.  Several  editions  were  issued,  and  a  large  number 
of  children  and  youth  studied  that  book.  The  editor  of  the 
"Journal  of  Education,"  the  most  able  and  useful  magazine,  de- 
voted to  improvement  in  Education,  at  that  time,  said  of  the  work  ; 
"This  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  practical  books  for  pri- 
mary schools,  that  we  have  yet  seen.  We  value  it,  not  so  much 
for  its  entire  correspondence  with  the  views  so  often  expressed  in 
our  pages,  as  for  the  uncommon  quantity  of  interesting  and  use- 
ful matter  it  contains  ;  and  for  its  happy  adaptation  to  the  minds 
of  children.  The  geographical  details  are  well  selected  ;  and  the 
chapter  on  natural  history  will  furnish  much  food  for  thought,  and 
will  aid  in  the  formation  of  good  mental  habit.s.  The  civil  history 
is  sufficiently  copious  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  volume  ;  and  the 
'  account  of  the  hardships  of  the  early  settlers  is  highly  instructive 
and  entertaining.  liooks,  such  as  this,  contain  the  true  elements 
o£  enlightened  patriotism,,  and  possess  a  much  higher  value  than 
5b  iijipairent  at  fii'st  sigiit.'" 

Rev.  Zadock  Thompson,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  ever}-  one, 
and  who  has  published  a  large  and  very  able  Gazetteer  uf  Ver- 
mont, in  a  letter  to  the  publishers,  said  of  that  book:  "  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  "Child's  Assistant  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Geography  and  History  of  Vermont,"  by  Rev.  S.  R.  ilall,  which 
you  lately  put  into  my  hands.  It  is  a  work  which  I  think  might 
be  profitably  introduced  into  all  the  primary  schools  In  this  State.-' 

A   af)8*)  ..4  -.. 

',  -     '    '  ■■    Mr'  ■    : 


I  have  long  been  persuaded,  that  the  course,  ordinarily  pursued  in 
teaching  geography,  ought  to  be  completely  reversed ;  and,  instead  , 
of  commencing  with  a  general  view  of  the  solar  system,  or  with 
the  form  of  the  globe,  the  child  should  begin  at  home.  He  should 
first  learn  the  geogi-aphy  of  the  township  in  which  he  lives,  and 
then,  ia  their  order,  that  of  his  county,  of  his  state,  and  of  the 
United  States.  After  this,  and  not  before,  will  he  be  prepared  to 
understiind  the  geography  of  the  larger  and  more  remote  divisions 
of  the  earth.  How  is  it  possible  for  children  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  totally  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  township,  county 
and  state  in  which  they  live,  to  form  any  just  conception  of  the 
extent  of  continents  ? " 

Many  others  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  But  a  new  genera- 
tion has  arisen  since  that  time.  Many,  who  were  children  then, 
but  are  now  parents,  have  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  a  similar 
book  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  children.  Many  years 
having  passed  since  the  last  edition  was  published,  the  book  has 
not  been  attainable.  Though  in  its  general  geography,  natural 
scenery,  climate,  &c.,  Vermont  has  not  greatly  changed,  many 
other  changes  have  taken  place,  and  many  new  facts  have  been 
brought  to  light,  during  the  Geological  Survey,  construction  of 
railroads,  &c.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  modify  the  book, 
or  to  write  a  new  one.  The  latter  course  is  preferred,  with  regard 
to  the  geographical  details  ;  and  to  the  history,  many  new  facts  are 
now  added.  An  able  writer  in  the  "  Journal  of  Education"  says  : 
"  It  is  vastly  more  important  to  our  children  and  youth,  as  rising 
members  of  towns  and  states,  to  learn  something  of  tbeir  own  town 
or  state,  than  of  any  other,  or  all  others  put  together.  Besides, 
there  can  be  no  better  preparation  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  our  country  or  the  world,  than  through  an  acquaint- 
ance with  that  of  our  native  state." 

The  ignof  ance  of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  state,  now  so 
obvious,  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  want  of 
a  suitable  text-book,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  thfs  young.  That 
want,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  supplied  by  this  book.  It  has  been 
carefully  examined  and  approved  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
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friends  of  education  in  the  state.  It  is  therefore  earnestly  com- 
'  mended  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers,  as  well  as  to  the 
rising  generation. 


NoU.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  by  the  Boakd  of  Educa- 
tion to  append  to  this  work,  both  the  substance  of  the  Oonetitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Vermont,  with  the  "  Articles  of 
Confederation,"  and  other  important  items  of  great  interest  to  the 
young.  The  matter  thus  added,  though  otherwise  accessible  to 
Bome  who  may  use  this  work,  constitutes  a  compendium  of  the 
highest  importance  to  all  ;  but  especially  so  to  those  who  are  to 
become  instructors.  To  them  the  appendix  will  luruish  informa- 
tion required  by  law  to  be  imparted  in  all  primary  schools. 

Though  the  book  in  its  present  form  may  be  better  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  youth,  yet  the  details  of  Geography  and  History 
will  be  found  not  above  the  capacities  of  children. 


F-'.',^' 


r.:  ,-•■'■■:.::-;--■-; :^-^ I' ;;::?:*;:; 


.;//  • 


TO  THE  YOUTH  OF  VERMONT. 


Many  youth,  in  the  primary  schools  and  academies  of 
our  commonwealth,  spend  much  time  in  pursuing  branches 
of  study  with  which  it  is  important  to  become  acquainted. 
But  is  it  not  questionable  whether  some  of  these  branches 
are  not  pursued  to  the  neglect  of  others  of  more  practical 
utility?  Every  young  person  ought  to  be  familiar  with 
English  Grammar,  Geography,  A.rithmetic,  &c.  But  is  it 
wise  to  devote  months  to  studying  the  geography  of  the 
world,  while  the  geography  of  the  state  in  which  they  live 
is  almost  entirely  disregarded? 

Is  it  wise  to  spend  months  "in  the  study  of  the  history  of 
England,  France,  Spain  or  Italy,  while  the  history  of  their 
own  state  is  neglected  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  many  know  more 
about  the  geography  and  history  of  foreign  countries  than  of 
their  own  state  ?  This  ought  not  to  be  true  of  any  of  our 
youth. 

Vermont  is  a  noble  state  ;  and  all  its  youth  should 
know  many  things  about  it.  It  is  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant 
concerning  the  town,  county  or  state  in  which  we  live. 

True,  there  are  many  larger  states  in  the  country,  but 
none  that  has  a  more  interesting  history,  a  more  exuber- 
ant soil,  or  a  more  healthy  climate. 

The  natural  scenery  of  Vermont  is  unsurpassed  for  either 
beauty  or  grandeur.  No  state  in  the  Union  has  more  in- 
t<3lligont,  virtuous,  and  industrious  inhabitants.  Our  fathers 
were  a  very  brave  and  patriotic  race.  They  loved  liberty 
better  than  life,  and  endured  much  hardship  and  shed  much 
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blood,  in  order  to  secure  safety  to  their  children.  We  ought 
to  know  what  they  did  for  us,  and  be  very  grateful  for  the 
blessings  and  privileges  they  have  purchased  at  so  great  n 
price. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  book  so  intelligible  that 
all  can  understand  it,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  be  interested 
in  studying  every  part. 

It  contains  nothing  but  what  every  young  person  in  the 
state  ought  to  know,  and  what  may  be  easily  acquired  in  a 
short  time. 


'  LESSON  I.    :     .     '  v;      •'il'l^ 

In  what  town  do  you  live?  How  much  land  does  it  con- 
tain? 

[The  towns  in  Vermont  usually  contain  thirty-six  square 
miles,  or  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres.  But  they 
are  not  all  of  the  same  size.  A  few  are  larger,  and  many 
are  smaller,  j 

Can  you  tell  how  the  town  in  which  you  live  is  bounded? 

Boundaries  are  the  lines  winch  go  round  or  limit  a  town, 
county,  or  state.  In  what  county  is  the  town?  Is  there 
any  river  in  it?  If  so,  what  is  the  name  of  it?  [If  more 
than  one,  give  name  and  situation.]  ^ 

Are  there  any  ponds  ?  Tell  me  the  name,  or  names. 
Are  there  any  hills  or  mountains  ?  Names  ?  [Commit  to 
memory  the  following  definitions.] 

A  township  is  a  piece  of  land  about  six  miles  square, 
but  sometimes  larger  and  sometimes  smaller,  though  gener- 
ally about  that  size.  When  people  live  o;i  the  land  in  a 
township,  and  have  chosen  a  town  clerk,  selectmen,  &c.,  it 
is  called  a  town. 

A  county  contains  a  number  of  towns,  united  together 
for  the  purpose  of  hohling  courts  to  fc^ettle  difficulties,  or  try 
causes  when  people  sue  each  other.  A  jail  and  a  court 
house  are  built  in  some  town,  usually  near  the  centre  of  the 

'  ■■      .    i  '    '  ,  ,:  ij: 
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The  town  where  they  are  built  is  called  the  shire  town. 

A  state  is  a  tract  of  land  or  territory,  usually  divided 
into  several  counties.  The  people  have  one  governor,  and 
are  all  required  to  obey  the  same  laws.  A  man  called  a 
representative  is  chosen  in  a  district  or  town,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives meet  usually  once  a  year  to  aid  in  making  laws 
for  the  people. 

A  place  is  said  to  be  bounded  by  the  places  which  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lines  that  surround  it.  Situation 
means  the  place  where  the  town  or  other  thing  is  located  or 
situated. 

A  mountain  is  ground  that  rises  very  high. 

A  river  is  a  stream  of  water. 

A  pond  is  a  quantity  of  water  that  is  kept  from  flowing 
away,  by  banks  or  shores. 

A  lake  is  a  larger  quantity  of  water  of  the  same  kind. 

A  hay  is  a  place  where  the  water  extends  into  the  land, 
so  as  to  be  nearly  surrounded  by  it. 

History  is  an  account  of  the  most  important  things  that 
have  occurred  in  a  place  or  country. 

First  settlement  means  the  time  when  civilized  people 
first  began  to  live  in  a  place. 

Government  is  the  power  that  orders  people  to  do  right, 
and  punishes  them  when  they  do  wrong. 

Laio  explains  what  is  right,  and  points  out  the  way  in 
^•  which  people  are  to  be  punished  when  they  do  wrong  by 
transgressing  law. 

Questions.  f 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  township  and  a  town  V  Define 
a  county.  What  is  a  state  'i  What  are  boundaries  ?  Define  sil- 
nation.  "What  is  a  mountain  V  A  river?  A  pond?  A  lake  V  A 
bay  ?  What  is  history  '{  What  do  you  understand  by  fir.st  settle- 
ment?    What  ))y  f»;overnment  ?     What  by  law? 
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LESSON    II. 

Vermont  is  in  the  north-west  part  of  New  England, 
1^'ing  between  Canada  on  the  north  and  Majjsachusetts  on  the 
south,  and  between  New  Hampshire,  or  rather  low  water 
mark  on  the  western  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  on  the  east, 
and  New  i^ork  on  the  west.  A  part  of  the  western  line  is 
in  lake  Cham  plain,  following  the  deepest  channel.  Its 
length  is  much  greater  than  its  width.  It  is  157^  miles 
long.  Its  width  at  the  north  line  is  about  90,  and  at  the 
south  line  only  about  41  miles.  The  number  of  square 
miles  is  al)out  10,200.  *  A  range  of  high  hills  or  moun- 
tains extends  the  wijole  length  of  the  state,  to  which  the 
name  Verd  Mont  was  applied  by  those  who  early  visited 
it.  '^  Tlie  Green  Mountains  are  parted  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  into  two  ranges,  with  a  northerly  slope  between 
them.  It  is,  however,  a  singular  fact,  that  the  principal 
range  is  broken  in  three  places,  so  that  rivers,  which  have 
their  head  waters  many  miles  east  of  the  range,  How  west 
into  lake  Champlain.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  not 
large.  Those  on  the  east  side  generally  How  into  Connecti- 
cut river.  Most  of  those  on  the  west  side  How  into  lake 
Champlain,  and  from  thence  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
Several  in  the  central  northern  part  flow  into  Memphrema- 
gog  lake,  'f  he  map  shows  the  position  of  the  mountains, 
rivers,  and  lakes. 

*']'li,.iii|)s(,ii'.s(;nzutleer  gives  only  90r.(i'.i. 


nc.-.,  lo  (i.iil  iiiaiaU>ltd  in  llje  llt.-li,  :inil  lo  (;ive  it  a  new  name 
i:ins  :aut  ancient  Siiartaiid— wliidi  new  nanio  i.i  Tin/  jMont,  iii 
tains  nnil  liilU  shall  be  ever  green,  and  shall  never  die."  "  lie 
spirits  and  cast  the  bottle   upon  the  rock  Etarn."     Kev.  Zadook 

however,  that  "  tlio  name  Ferd  Mont  had  been  applieil  to  ihiw 
lony  previous  to  the  above  traiiHaction,"  but  it  does  not  ajipear 
jniiiionlv  applied  to  the  torriiory  het'ure  called  Mew  tlanipdhire 
■   -"-undoncoin  1777. 
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Ciuestiuns  on  the  Map. 
AVliL-ri'  Ls  Otter  Crcrk  r  In  what  cliiv.-lini,  .lors  it  IKavV  Wl.ei-c 
dcies  it  cuiplv  y  ^Vih•l^■  i,-'  Wii.nn.Ki  m-  Onion  rivoi- y  In  what  di- 
directiou  duos  it  1I(Av  and  v.  hriv  dnf:.  it  empty  V  Wliove  is  J.a- 
uioiUe  river?  In  what  dn  >  .tinn  d,.us  it  ll.nv  V  Wliere  does  iL 
erni.tyv  AVhcrc  is  the  Mi^m-,,.  i  i\  >r 'r-  in  w  hat  direction  d(,es  it 
tiow  till  it  leaves  the  slated  Wliai  i>  it^  eeurse  after  it  auain  enters 
\'ernionty  Where  dnes  ii  ,  inpt v ';  W  liat  rivers  ihnv  into  (\.ii- 
neeticut  river  V  Wliere  i-  \'.  nnoul  sUnaird":'  How  is  it  honndxlV 
AVluit  is  its  len-dliy  IheA  u  ide  al  dir  nm  tliem  InieV  Its  width 
at  the  .south  line  V  ilouuianv  MjUan-  miles  in  X'eiinonl  y  What 
iiiouiitiiiiifci  pass  thron-li  thi-  -late  y  '\\  hat  can  vou  sav  Tc^jJiM'tinL;- 
the  Creeii  Mountains  y  ,\ie  Iher..-  many  rivers  iu  \'erinont'y 
AV here  do  the  riveis  in  tlu'  east  pai't  emply'y  Tliose  in  liie  west  y 
Whieli  How  into  Memphremaio-  lal^e  y    V.'hal  does  the  map  shuw  y 


LESSON  HI. 

There  is  onu  very  singular  I'eature  iii  tlie  Geography  of 
the  state.  You  have  just  been  told  that  the  head  branches 
of  some  of  the  rivers,  tliat  lh)\v  into  lake  Chaiuplain,  are  on 
the  east  side  of  the  principal  range  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

If  a  barrier,  or  dam,  were  no^v  made  across  VVinooski 
river,  where  it  pas.ses  through  the  mountains,  only  one  thou- 
sand feet  high,  a  large  part  of  Washington  county  would 
be  covered  with  water,  and  would  be  a  lake. 

It  is  very  probable  that  there  was  a  time  when  this  was 
true.  All  the  lower  lands  in  that  county  are  within  the 
bottom  of  an  ancient  lake. 

If  a  dam  were  made  across  the  Lamoille  river  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Johnson,  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet, 
almost  all  of  Lamoille  county,  except  the  high  lands,  and  a 
part  of  Calcdotiia  county,  would  bj  covered  with  water,  and 
become  a  lake.      Such  a  lake  did  once  exist. 

The  towns  of  Stowe,  except  the  hills.  Morristown,  Hyde- 
park,  Wolcott,  Ediii  and  llardwick,  and  parts  of  some 
others,  are  situated  m  what  was  the  bottom  of  an  ancient 
lakii.  Wore  a  dam  of  similar  height  built  across  the  I\lis- 
sis '0  river  at  liichford.  or  Potion.  C.  E.,  the  entire  Missisco 
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valley  ia  Orleans  county  Avould  be  covered  ^vith  water,  and 
also  u  portiun  of  the  towns  in  Canada  north  of  this  valley. 
A  largo  lake  would  bo  formed.  Such  a  lake  doubtless  did 
once  exist,  the  waters  of  which  are  now  confined  to  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river. 

If  a  dam  of  similar  height  were  built  across  the  river  at 
Magog,  C.  E.,  the  waters  of  Muniphreuiagog  lake  would 
cover  not  only  a  considerable  part  of  several  towns  in  Can- 
ada, but  a  part  of  Newport,  Coventry,  Derby,  Salem, 
Charleston,  Browniugton,  Barton,  Glover,  Irasburgh,  Al- 
bany and  Craftsbury,  in  Orleans  county.  'J^he  lower  lands 
in  all  these  towns  are  in  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  for 
such  a  barrier  or  dam  did,  no  doubt,  once  exist  at  or  near 
the  present  outlet  of  the  lake.  If  a  dam  at  the  head  of  the 
■'Fifteen  mile  falls,"  between  Lunenburgh,  Yt.,  and  Dal- 
ton,  N.  ii.,  weie  made,  of  similar  height,  another  large 
lake  would  be  formed,  extending  into  ( 'anada  on  the  north. 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  lower  lands  in  the  river  towns 
in  Essex  county.  Yt..  and  Coos  county,  N.  H.,  are  within 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake.  Hills  or  mountains  now  exist 
on  each  side  of  the  streams  before  mentioned,  in  some  in- 
stances more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  through  which 
•d  channel  has  been  formed,  by  which  these  ancient  lakes 
have  been  drained.  Many  smaller  lakes  or  ponds  once  ex- 
isted in  different  parts  of  the  state,  particularly  in  Otter 
Creek,  and  White  River  valleys,  in  the  beds  of  which  are 
now  thriving  towns  and  pleasant  villages.  One  pond,  lying 
in  the  towns  of  Glover  and  Greensboro,  was  drained  of  its 
entire  waters  early  in  the  present  century.  The  pond  was 
more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  very  deep.  A  good  road 
now  ])asses  through  its  bed  nearly  a  hundred  icet  lower 
than  the  previous  surlace  of  the  pond.  Several  of  the  men 
whoaidedinacconipli^.l;i:ig  [he  v.-ak  cUuiicv-'  living.  [1864. j* 


QutstioKS. 

inicdV       •\Vh;it    \S 

■oukl  result  if  .a  dam 

inn.-,liiM  iiurl  llio  reas, 

111  wliyilie  siiil  in  Vermont 
u:'!      Aliirli  of  the  low  land 
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were  luiilL  :lc^u^^  llic  WiiiuoNki  .Ivcr  nJu'.t  ii  ^m-.-^;-  ;'u-nu-h  ihc 
i.iouiiLains:  Was  ;i  Ml..  i:.v.„(:iv  lii  ;•  ;  W  I'M  v,  ^  kI.1  lu-  tlic 
c()iise(iUi'nco  of  l.uii.li.i-  u  dun  ,,.Tv.  -^  llu  l.ui!v,:lk^  iv>-v  ai  r.nu- 
l.riageaiiil  Juhns^.-i  V  \Vi.,u  l,,v.  .:  ,:■;;,■  i!i;,e  .iv,  i\.m  ■  loiinerly., 
ut  luiist  in  pail,  ...v^'i  cl  l.v  ...mm  .  If  a  <n;.ii.:i  .1,..:  ,vux  iM,ik 
aer./ss  the  Jlissisuo  ul  Hi.!.!..rd  xvh..t  ■A..ul>i  lu;  ll..   ..v:;!!?     ^VlKlt 

river'ut  Jfa-og  'r  ])i<l  ,mi'-.i  a  imv)  icr  (w  ,ia,i.  ontv  cAi,  !  ^  ^Vllat 
wuul.l  resuU  iVwiu  lualdin- a  u^.n:  al  Uio  ii^a.i  ui  i;;<-  T.  mile  tails? 
i;y  what  means  have  llie^e  :.iL.>  ia-,  u  .iraiiir.l  r  \\'liaL  p.jnd  was 
(Iniinea  within  the  preseiil  rn.lurN  !      \Vhal  is  ueMif  i-irnl  vesi.iet- 


LESSU^   IV. 

Momunu,,. 

The  mountains  of  Veiuiont  are  its  niurt  n-tiJkiiig  naturul 
feature, — dividing  tlie  stale  iiriiK-ipally  intu  ilm'e  slopes^ 
eastern,  western,  and  noithein.  'I'lie  i-roniineiit  range  ex- 
tends from  Massachusetts  on  tiio  ^outii,  to  Cauiaia  on  the 
north,  varying  but  litthi  awmy  a  uuiih  and  south  line  :  west 
of  which  the  streams  How  into  hike  Champlain.  and  the 
Hudson  river.  A  range  lecs  c  xi'.'in'l  /l.  lranchi),g  irun  t!ie 
former  in  the  north-easterly  past  oi:"  Addison,  and  in  the 
Bouth-westei'ly  part  of  '^.Vashingioi:  e.iiniy  e;ai'iids  li-om 
thence  to  Canada  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  ^Fhe  latter 
range  is  not  so  regular  as  the  uiIr  r.  Imi  yv  i  has  the  general 
features  of  a  lange.  Tiii;.  vriiii  the  imi-theii!  part  of  the 
principal  range,  forms  v.-hat:  is  l-  11  '  1  lie  Y  ot  the  Green 
Mountains.  The  northern  j'art  ol'  ila'  Y  has  a  n.^'therly 
slope,  and  the  streams  naotly  iluv,  "■  itn  ^'a-.a^li^  A'alleys 
between  the  parts  of  thi^  ra--^;.   ■•:  'i' i  ■    "     ''    •••'■.'■ 

into  Ce'iiLecucut  ri\(i'.  ;;;.>.  ,_....o  ..^^  .a. s.-^siiemagog 
and  Champlain  lakes.  it  i.aL.  I'l-n  stated,  ihat  sov(_.i-al 
\  streams  liow  westerly  through  tbu  ]iiincipal  mountain  range. 
This  is  a  very  remarkable  ie-ati  uo  in  the  geography  of  Yer- 
jnorit  !j'he  principal  elevjitioiis,  iio;  all  in  the  western  range. 
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and  yet  several  of  the  larger  rivers  have  their  head  branches 
ill  the  easterly  raiiL^',  or  >vitliiii  the  valley  of  the  Y. 

The  hiLi;h  lands  (;{'  the  eastern  are  less  broken  than  in  the 
western  ran>^e,  and  are  not  unfrequeutly  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion on  the  suiuiiiit  of  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  Ex- 
cellent farms  are  frequently  situated  from  1500  to  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  not  oidy  yielding  abundant 
crops  of  grass,  and  grain,  but  corn  of  good  quality.  The 
rock  is,  in  many  places,  disintegrating,  and  forming  new  soil 
of  great  productiveness. 

The  mountains  of  Vermont  should  by  no  means  be  re- 
garded as  unfavorable  to  the  people,  but  as  a  blessing.  Riv- 
ulets and  streams  of  pure  water  proceed  from  them,  bring- 
ing much  to  enrich  the  lower  lands.  The  mountains  also 
serve  to  furnish  timber  and  fuel  for  the  use  of  future  in- 
habitants, as  well  as  to  insure  protection  from  disastrous 
drouths,  ol'tcn  experienced  in  more  level  tracts  of  territory. 

The  inlluence  ot  the  mouutains  on  climate,  rendering  it 
salubrious,  is  an  important  benefit  both  to  man  and  domes- 
tic animals.  The  great  excellence  of  the  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  of  tlie  state,  is  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  our  hills  and  nujuutains. 

The  highest  laiul  in  Vermont  is  a  part  of  Maasjidd 
■ntou///ai/i,  called  the  C/tut,  4348  feet  above  the  ocean. 
1'he  NoiiL',  another  ])art  of  the  same  mountain,  is  4044,  and 
the  south  peak  3882  feet  high. 

AViih  regard  to  the  height  of  several  other  mountains  in 
the  state,  authorities  differ.  Killington  Peak,  in  Sher- 
burne, as  measured  ]»y  Oa^tt.  Partridge,  is  3924  feet  above 
the  0(X'ati.  I^rof  Guyot  says  it  is  4221  feet  high,  being 
only  127  feet  lower  than  Alaii.sfield.  In  the  table  of  eleva- 
tion, the  height  of  must  (jf  (lie  prominent  mountains  is 
given  according  to  the  (Jeolo/ical  Report,  pp.  870  and 
877.  i'rom  Jie  suuunit  uf  many  of  these  mountains,  the 
prospect  is  most  delightful,  and  will  richly  repay  any  one 
aide  to  endure  the  fatigue,  for  the  time  and  etibrt  required 
to  ascend  to  their  tops. 
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Mountains.  Utitjlit  abuoe  the  ucean. 

MaiiHiield  (Chin),  in   Undci-i:iii, 4;'.iS  (ret. 

i;illin-t.iii   Peak,  in  Slu'i-inii-u.^ -ilSO  " 

C;auu-r»   Hmuii,  in  Dtixhurv UIS:!  " 

Alannacld    (No.e),  In    Chnl.vl.ili li>l  !  " 

Jay  Peak,  in  Jay, .  iUl,S  >• 

Lincoln  M..unt,ain,  in  i.inv.iii, ;;;^:Hi  " 

Pico  Peak,  in  Shcrl.unic  an.l  M.'mlci ."/.MT  " 

Sin-ovv,s]nu-y  Peak,  in  M..u:loii  ;.n<l   ,sl,ivv,.slmrv iVv'.r)  '• 

xMounL  I'iKu-ii!,,  in  We^jtn.MVe, i'.SdO  " 

E.iuinox  Moinitain,  in  Man,  l,r:  l,r ;i7UG  " 

Sterliu.''  Mountiiin,    in  (V.mluid-e  and  Mon-jrituwn, :i700  '• 

Awcutney    Muuntain,  m  Windsnr ;^;;20  " 

Mount  KoluH,  In  I)om-t, .HldH  " 

Eald  Mountani,  in  Arliu-tun, ;!121  '• 

Westuiore  Mountain,  in  We«tnu.re, i'.OOO  " 

Saltash  Mountain,  in  Plvniontli, :2S50  " 

Prospect  Mountain  in  VVoodlurd 2(1'JU  '• 

Herrick  Mountain,  in  Ira, ^(IC.l  " 

White  iloeks,  in  Wailin-hu-d, 2532  " 

Bird  Mountain,  in  ira 2r)(IO  " 

Mt.    Anthony,  in  Be-nnington .  .2.")(I5  " 

Mt.    Tom.  in  VVoodstoek,'. 1:551  " 

Snake  Mountain,  in  Addii.o,,, lolO  " 

Wh.a  is  y\n-  ;uu-i  Mrii>in-  naiuial  i.iM.ure  of  \eri:i  ,!il  V  ilou-  is 
the  state  dividtd  hy  niounlaih.;  ?  !).-erii.e  l!u'  piinripal  mn-e  y 
Deseiibe  tlie  le.-  s  extensive  ran-e  :  W  hal  is  (nruRd,  oy  th^'  union 
<n   tile  two  ranges '^      Where  do  tliL-    .lre;,nis  within  c;;e  Y   llou    r 

Wliat  renuukable  natural  featur..  i-  nieiilioned  V  What  is  said 
respeetin-  the  hi-h  lands  ot  the  ea-lcin  ran-e  ?  M  what  height 
ahov(.'  the  ocean  a're  nianv  lanns  ;  liuw  is  new  soil  being  rornu'd  V 
What  advanl.i-e:,  do  ihe  niountMin.  alii.rd  to  tile  i:e.,nle  of  \^r- 
niont? 

Jlow  is  tlie  climate  airec.i  d  bv  nn  I'.iiain:^  :  A\'bat  is  the  high- 
est land  in  the  sialr  ?  livii^ht  ol  lb,  N-e;  or  tlic  soulh  peak? 
Height  of  KiUiuLrlon  l'.;ik.  < 'anie!  iliiMn,?  J:n  I'e^dv  V  l.i:, 
OOhiMoantV  Pico  i'e:,l.  r  : -lu,  ^,  i.;:,  i'eid.  ?  )•  (piiiiox  All .  ;' 
Sterling  ML?  Aseutney  V  i^uius  •'  liuld  Alt.  V  Weslniore  :d  I.  : 
Saltash  }.It.  V  Pisgahy  Prospect  Mt.  r  Herrick  Mt.  ?~  WlrKr 
Iloeks  V     BirdMi.  ?     Mt.  .Vnthony?     .\U.  Tom  V     Snake  :\I1.  : 

Wl:at  ol   tlie  prospect  IVom   many  oi'  these  mountains  V 
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LESSON  V. 

Lakes  and  Ponds. 

The  lakes  and  ponds  of  Vcruiont  are,  next  to  the  moun- 
tains, tlie  most  interesting  objects.  The  large  lakiis  are 
not  entirely  within  the  state.  Champlain.,  120  miles  long 
and  from  1  to  12  miles  broad,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
state.  The  deepest  channel  is  the  boundary  between  A'er- 
mont  and  New  York.  The  lake  extends  into  Canada.  The 
surface  of  the  water  is  about  'JO  feet  higiier  than  the  ocean. 
Large  steamboats  and  vessels  traverse  it  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  A  steamboat  ride  up  and  down  the  lake  is  most 
deliglitful,  as  the  scenery  on  bolh  sides  is  grand  anil  beau- 
tiful. 

The  lake  has  several  quite  large  islands  that  belong  to 
Vermont,  and  constitute  almost  an  entire  county. 

Mitnpltrema(jo(j  lake  lies  partly  in  Canada.  It  is  about 
30  miles  long.  Nearly  half  of  it  is  in  Vermont,  though 
more  than  half  its  length  is  in  Canada.  A  steauiboat  ride 
on  this  lake  is  rendered  intensely  interesting  by  the  beauti- 
ful scenery  on  each  side.  It  is  about  6!);")  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  Several  riveis  How  into  it.  'i  he  islands 
are  small  but  beautiful. 

Buiiibaziiui  lake,  situated  principally  in  Castleton,  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  is  in  Hubbard  ton.  "  It  lies  in  a  basin  of  rocks,  and, 
in  some  parts,  is  of  great  depth  ;  it  is  8  miles  long,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  2^  ndles;  an  island  coniaining  about 
10  acres  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  lake  ;  being  pro- 
vided Willi  a  cottage,  it  is  a  pleasant  summer  resort  for 
parties  of  pleasure,  and  adds  much  to  the  )x;auty  of  the 
scenery." 

Willouyhby  lake  is  a  beautjfal  budy  of  water  about  6 
miles  long,  and  varying  iiom  I  to  li  miles  in  witltii.  It  is 
aluKjsl  entirely  surrounde<l  by  high  hills,  and  ihe  scenery 
is  exceedingly  pictures(|ue.  The  lake  is  visited  by  a 
large  number  of   people  every  year, 
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BiiluHiler  pond,  or  Crystal  lake  in  Barton,  and  Caspia7i 
lake,  somctinies  called  Luke  Beautiful,  in  Greensboro, 
lake  Seymour  or  Morgan  lake  in  Morgan,  and  Duiiuiore 
lake  in  Salisbury  and  Leicester,  are  smaller  but  scarcely 
less  beautiful  bodies  of  water. 

Franklin  pond  in  t'ranklin,  h/and  pund  in  Brighton, 
Joe's  pond  in  Cabot  and  Danville,  Imhij  pond  in  Groton, 
Ho smer  ponds  in  Graftsbury  and  Albany,  Winooski  pond 
in  Peaciiam,  Maidstone  pund  in  Maidstone,  Averill  ponds 
in  Averill  and  Norton,  I^cach  ponds,  in  Canaan  and 
Averill,  and  Miles'  pond  in  Ojiicord,  are  among  the  more 
important  ponds. 

Smaller  bodies  of  water  are  found  in  almost  every  town, 
but  are  more  numerous  in  the  nortliern,  than  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state. 

No  part  of  the  country  abounds  more  in  brooks,  rivers, 
ponds  and  lakes.  Mills  and  factories  may  be  erected  on  the 
streams,  adequate  to  su[)ply  the  wanls  of  rlie  inhabitants  in 
almost  every  town. 

Qjuistions. 

Arc  the  l;ik(-s  uf  \^en,ioi,l  ..f  umrh  in.pui  (aii.'L-  or  inlcirst  ^     I  )<i 

the   tvvu  1:11-,- t  lakrs  \\r  sx\un\\   Hi    Wllllont  '^       \\  lial   is  tll.J  I'XU'Ut 

(>r  li.kc  tJliiuui.huii-  \^'!..■rc  is  ;;..•  Vnu-.  Intui'cii  Will, (.lit  ;m,l 
New  Vi.rk  ?  11. iw  hi-h  is  i!ic  sui  l;ur  (.r  iki;  \v:it,r  ?  (\ni  st^;iin- 
iKMtS  ;i;ul  .,tlu',-  x.-s>ls  UMM-.sr  the  kil.iV  Wkat  is  sui.l  ivsi.rrt- 
in-tl,cishiiuls? 

^Vheic  is  ^k■l^,|lllrL'n,a^^uJ;■  kike  ,siuiat('>l  V    ilow  long  is  it?    Hew 

lakt-?      How  liiuli  i^it  iiknve  llic  ..si  an? 

Dcscrio.-  Wilh.u-likv  lake.  ]Jy  wl.at  is  it  luarl)-  sunumide,]  ? 
Is  it  a  ].laru  ot  ;  .iiiniDU  ivsta-l  ?  .M.-miiui  .illur  inlerc^-lin-  lakes. 
Wliere  is  Franklin  i..,i,.l  ?  i.-kiii.!  |m:,;.I  :  .J-.e's  ynvA  'f  k.m;;  p., ml  'f 
itosniei-  poncksy  Win.u.ski  [•.-isi-;  WIuts  arc-  tke  .\>..ti11  ,.:M.k; 
Lcaclr^      Mile.s'y      Wh..Te  aiv  s...  ,11  [...iiils  us,.-i  nuiiier,,u    .- 
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LESSON  VI. 


The  rivei's  in  Veriuoiit,  as  before  stated,  are  numerous, 
though  none  are  very  large.  Most  of  them  have  been  men- 
tioned on  the  map,  but  require  a  more  distinct  notice.  Those 
in  the  eastci'n  part  aie  ihc  following: 

Dee  I  Juki  river  rises  in  Stratton,  and  Hows  southerly  till 
it  enters  Massachusetts ;  then  passes  on  southeasterly  till  it 
falls  into  the  Connecticut. 

West  river  has  its  hea<i  branches  in  Peru  and  Weston, 
on  the  Green  Mountains,  it  receives  a  number  of  streams 
on  both  sides,  ilowing  on  in  a  southeastern  direction,  and 
enters  the  Connecticut  at  Brattleboro. 

S((iio/i,\s  rioer  has  its  head  branches  in  Windham,  and 
tlows  a  little  south  of  east  into  the  Connecticut  at  Westmin- 
ster. A  Mr.  Saxton  was  drowned  near  the  mouth,  from 
which  event  it  takes  its  name  It  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  in  length. 

William':^  rivtir  is  fonued  in  < 'hester,  by  the  union  of 
several  streams  from  Ludlow,  Anduver,  Windham  and 
Chester.  Running  a  soulhodfet  course  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles,  it  enters  the  Connt-cticul  at  Rockingham. 

Black  rivbr  heads  in  I'lymoutli,  Hows  in  a  serpentine 
course,  and  enters  the  (-onneclicut  at  Springfield,  Its 
length  is  about  thirty-five  miles. 

Oltit  Quvhee  river  , rises  in  Sherburne,  on  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  flows  easterly.  It  is  thirty-five  or  forty 
miles  long,  and  is  a  v^ery  pk::l^aat  olroam.  Its  mouth  is  in 
Hartland. 

White  river  rises  in  iMniiniik;.  it  icci-ives  three  large 
branches  from  the  north.  its  couibe  is  bomewhat  serpen- 
tine, in  an  easterly  direction.  Tiie  scenery  along  its  banks 
is  often  varied  and  highly  beautiful.  In  Hartford  its  waters 
unite  A\  ith  those  of  the  Connuclicut.  The  length  is  fi'om 
fifty  to  si.\ty  miles.  b'rom  Hcth(d  to  its  mouth  it  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  rods  wide. 
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Ompompanoosuc  rloer  rises  in  Vershire,  runs  easterly 
into  West  Fairlee,  and,  passing  tlirougL  Tlietford,  mingles 
its  waters  with  Connecticut  river  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Norwich.  Its  length  is  about  twenty  miles.  It  affords 
a  large  number  of  excellent  mill  sites. 

Questions. 

When-  do.s  D^-.TlirM  livvr  v\m-^  un.l  vvlial  i.s  its  cunr^e  V  Wliero 
are  the  liea,!  l,ran<'!,cs  ol'  WvA  river '^  Wh.'re  does  it  enter  the 
CuunecliL-utV  Drsciihi;  Saxlun's  river?  llnw  .lid  it  receive 
its  name  V  Us  h-ii-tli  V  Ih.v  i-  Williaiu's  river  loriiied  V  Where 
dues  it  terminate  ?  (\>in-e  and  lu,-Ui  ui'  lllack  i  Ivei-  ?  Where 
eloes  Otta  (^lerhee  ri.-e  ■/  U.smuulliV  Drs.aii--  W liile  river.  In 
wliat  town  lines  it  empty  into  the  Conn. M-ti, ail  'i  lt>  length  and 
width  y       (live  some  pari  i.'ida' s  ia'sp.'.-(iiio;  Ompompanoosuc  river. 


LES.SON   Vli. 
Rioe/:s,  cuutiniu'd. 

VVail^s  rio''j-  has  its  head  branches  in  Harris'  Gore  and 
Waahhigtou.  It  receives  several  other  considerable  branches 
that  rise  in  other  towns.  Its  course  is  nearly  east.  At  the 
falls  in  Bradford,  near  where  it  enters  the  Connecticut,  are 
as  good  mill  privileges  as  on  any  stream  in  this  part  of  Ver- 
mont.    Its  length  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles. 

Wells  river  head^j  in  Kettle  pond,  in  Groton,  flows 
through  Long  pond,  two  miles  in  length,  and  from  thence 
Hows  southeasterly.  iSoun  after  it  enters  Newbury,  its  waters 
rush  down  a  precipice  and  form  great  falls.  Mills  and 
other  machinery  are  very  numerous  on  it.  Its  length  is 
about  twenty  miles.     Its  mouth  is  in  Newbury. 

Pan.sumps'ic  riocr  has  its  head  branches  in  Westmore  and 
Newark.  Its  general  course  is  south.  There  are  consid- 
erable falls  in  Lyndon  and  Barnet.  Moose  river,  Avhich 
ent.-rs  it  at  ISt.  Johnsbury,  has  its  head  in  East  Haven,  and 
is  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length.  Jue''s  bj-ook,  which 
enters  it  at  Barnet,  Hows  from  a  pond  in  tlie  south  part  of 
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Walden.  It  passes  through  Joe's  poud,  which  is  nearly  three 
miles  in  length.  Its  length  is  about  fifteen  miles.  On  the 
bajiks  of  these  streams  are  some  thriving  towns,  and  some  as 
fine  farms  as  any  in  the  state.  The  Pdssumpsic  is  thirty- 
four  miles  long.  It  is  said  tliat  this  river  derived  its  name 
from  an  Indian  phrase  LUis-s'iiini  sii(\  which  means  astreain 
where  there  h-  much  i/iediri/ic. 

Nnlhegan  river  (east  branch)  rises  in  Averdl.  another 
branch  in  Avery's  gore,  and  flows  southeasterly,  entering 
the  Connecticut  near  the  line  hetsvcen  Brunswick  and 
Bloomfield.  It  is  tlu'ee  rods  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  not 
far  from  twenty  miles  long. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  smaller  streams,  that  tall 
into  the  Connecticut  at  various  places. 

Q,nestto)iS. 

Where  does  Wait'-,  river  ri.M'.  V  li>  wind  dii  ecLicn  (1(;(S  ii  How  ? 
What  can  you  recolle<-l  resperliiv.  il  ?  Whnx-  .lo.-s  Writs'  river 
rise?  Describe  its  course.  In  what  l.^un  <!,.,■<  il  iuin,  l.u.^e  falls  V 
Are  mills  abundant  on  this  .slrraui  ?  [Uas  h.n^  i^  il  V  Where  does 
it  empty  V 

Where  are  the  head  hran-hcs  of  I'assuiupMc  riser?  Its  r.anse? 
In  what  towns  are  tall.-;  in  tin,.  Ntreaui?  What  iiiiportani  branches 
are  mentioned?  AVhat  the  leM:;lh  of  each  ?  I.en-tli  of  the  Pas- 
Kumpsic?     From  what  was  it^  i;,ime  derived  ? 

Where  does  Nulhegan  river  rise?  Its  ci)urse  and  mouth  ?  Ilovv 
wide  at  its  mouth  ?  'lis  K'li-lh  ?  Are  theie  any  smaller  streams 
that  fall  into  the  OonnecLicut? 


LESSOiS   VIII. 

Rivers.   ci))itiiiue.d. 

The  following  rivers  fall  into  Memphremagog  lake  : 
Clyde  river  rises  in  Brighton  near  the  south  line.  Its 
general  course  is  northwest.  ft  receives  the  waters  from 
the  pond  in  Morgan,  which  is  four  nnles  long  and  about  two 
in  width  ;  also  from  Eclio  pond  in  Charleston.  Most  of  the 
way  this  river  is  still  water,  excepting  at  West  Charleston, 
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till  it  approaches  Memphremagog  lake.  It  runs  through 
Salem  pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  Salem,  and  has 
its  mouth  in  Derby.     Its  length  is  about  thirty  miles. 

Barton  river  originates  in  Glover,  from  the  waters  which 
flowed  into  Long  pond,  now  known  as  Dry  pond,  and  Hows 
north.  Another  hea<l  branch  rises  in  Sutton  and  passes 
through  Fish  pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  flowing  into 
Crystal  lake.  At  tlio  outlet  are  the  best  mill  privileges  in 
the  region,  situated  in  the  village  of  Barton.  From  Wil- 
loughby  lake  in  Westmorc,  issues  another  important  branch 
called  VVilloughby  i-iver.  iJarton  river  enters  the  Mem- 
phremagog in  Coventry. 

Black  river,  in  ()rleans  county,  rises  in  Albany,  first 
flows  south  six  or  eight  miles  into  Craftsbury,  then  turns 
northeast  passing  through  the  whole  town  of  Albany,  then 
through  Trasburgh  and  Coventry,  entering  the  lake  throuidi 
South  Bay  in  Newport.  It  is  a  sluggish  stream,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  (hirk  color  of  its  w;itcrs.  Its  length  is 
about  tiiirty  miles. 

The  foregoing  are  all  tlie  streams  wiiich  empty  into  lake 
Memphremagog,  that  are  of  rmicii  impoi  tiiicc. 


ilun< 

On//.\. 

Into   wlmt  l:ik(:  .1, 

nil  llir 

hir.it 

one, 

Ill  this! 

,,..,„, 

'DID' 

their  Wilt ns-.'     \\1.( 

re  ilue,. 

Cly.l, 

V[Hi' 

'     \\h:il 

S    itH   (■ 

iiirsL 

\V\v.x.i    \wud.   (lisHi; 

l-e     IIh 

ii-  W.i 

IT-     1 

llo     1 

?          i.S 

Ihis 

i-;il<i(i  stream  ?     In 

\l,,;l    tnv 

VII   is 

1       I.IM 

11  h? 

'\vh;,i 

^    il^    1. 

ir^tl 

Whoro  .lors  Hailun 

rlvci  o, 

■   .'        1 

..   (lil 

cc-iioii   ? 

Willi 

.'(In 

another  head  hrai. 

.  ri-  e  ? 

\\:\\ 

lun   a 

;Mlh. 

■nil    1,1 

:in.-l 

Wliere  docs  Barton  i'i\er  cider  tli^  Id 
roursc  of  Hlaik  river.  I.  ii  lu-i 
nunic?  What  is  its  lc.n::th  .'  !».■  oM 
hike   Meniidinina-oi:? 
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LESSON  IX. 

Rivers,   coiitinvcd. 

The  following  rivers  (iischavgc  their  waters  into  lake 
Chauiplaiu  ; 

Misslsco  liver,  so  named  from  the  Indian  words  inissi 
meaning  plenty,  and  kiskoo  meaning  water  foivls,  rises  in 
Lowell,  and  runs  north  till  it  enters  Canada;  it  then  flows 
west,  then  southwest,  and  again  enters  Vermont,  flowing 
tlirough  nearly  the  whole  of  h'ranklin  county,  and  enters  lake 
Clmmplain  in  ilighgate.  It  receives  numerous  branches 
from  the  south  aide  of  it,  on  which  excel leni  opportunities 
fur  mills  arc  aftbnled.  Dead  branch  rises  in  Fletcher,  and 
unites  with  it  at  Shcldnn.  There  are  ^everal  falls  on  it, 
furnishing  important  wairr  power.  [[  i--  navigable  for  ves- 
sels to  Swanton  falls,  six  miles,  its  whole  length  is  about 
seventy-five  miles.      Its  intervals  are  excellent 

LainoHle  river  formerly  flowed  fvtim  Ijong  pond  in  Glover. 
Its  head  branches  are  now  in  UieensbMio.  (';i  j/ian  lake 
in  that  town  emptits  ils  waie)'.j  into  it  The  gi  lusal  co\ir.-e 
of  the  river  is  nearly  west.  (Jreen  rivei'  iioiu  Ivlt  n.  North 
branch  that  heads  in  Dakersiield.  and  Ibown's  liver  that 
heads  in  Mansfield,  are  its  most  important  branclie-^,  but  are 
not  very  large.  It  is  a  pK.\'is;..ut  stream,  and  ha.-  some  ex- 
cellent interval  bordering  on  it 

It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  (-hain[)lain  m  ItJUlj,  and  called 
by  him  la  'ittouette,  the  Freneh  naniO  {i<\-  <jiill,  a  fowl  abun- 
dant at  its  mouth.  When  it  wa.-i  put  on  tiie  French  map 
of  New  Discoveries,  \.\\ii  ts  wcie  not  Ci'ossod,  and  the  name 
became  Lamoille,  liefore  it  reaches  Cambridge  it  is  a.  slug- 
gish stream.  Betwx'en  that  town  and  the  lake  are  sonrj 
rapids  and  falls.  It  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  .e'lles  long, 
and  enters  the  lake  in  Colchester. 

^Vi/l00i<ki,  formerly  called  (Piiinii  rioer,  rises  m  Cabot, 
and  takes  a  southwest  course  to  Montpelier,  then  a  little 
north  of  -west.  Falls  occur  on  this  stream  in  Marshfield, 
where  the  water  descends  five  hundred  foot  in  a  distance 
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of  thirty  or  forty  rods.  It  lui3  a  number  of  tributaries 
Stevens'  branch  rises  in  \Vashington ;  North  branch  in  Eb 
more:  Dog  river  in  lloxbury;  Mad  river  in  Avery's  gore, 
Waterbury  river  in  8towe.  There  are  also  several  smaller 
tributaries.  This  river,  in  passing  the  western  branch  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  has  worn  some  deep  and  curious  chan- 
nels into  solid  rock,  which  will  be  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  curiosities.  The  n;ime  Wtnooskl  is  composed  of 
two  Indian  words,  wuioos  signifying  oniotis.  and  hi  mean 
ing  land.  It  was  formerly  called  Onion  rive}\  which  has 
the  same  meaning  as  ^Vinooskl,  fj'om  the  profusion  of  wild 
onions  which  grew  on  its  banks.  Its  intervals  are  rich 
After  a  course  of  about  seventy  miles  it  enters  the  lake  be- 
tween Colchester  and  Burlington. 

Questions. 


From  what  wiis  Missisco 

river 

lamed?       Where  does  it  ris 

Describe  its  course.        On   w 

hai^     1) 

■amh   are    tails   alfoidiri-   -<> 

mill   privileges  ?     How   far  i-. 

it  na\ 

iuaiile?      llsleli^^lh? 

Where   did  Lamoille   live 

foi-m 

M;,    ori-lnate?       Where    is 

source  iit  present?      What  la 

ke  dis 

charges  its  waters   into  the  1 

moille?      What  (lire<;ti<ni  do 

■s  this 

i-iver  take?      Mention  its  hk 

important  hianehes.     .Menti( 

11  any 

>ther  facts  respecting  it.   ^\'\> 

was  it  discovered  ?    Ori-in  o 

■  the  1 

ame  hamoille?    (Jan  yon  me 

tion  any  other  la.'i:,  i.^-pVeiii 

'n    ''  t-  '■ 

ll^  leii'.'  Ill  ? 

Wheiedocs  Wiooo-kirivi 

V  ri.^e' 

I)e„cril)e  its  conrse.         \Vh 

is  said  of  falls  on  ihis  stream 

?     Ah 

itiun  itstrihiitaries.      What  i 

markahle  fact  can  von  menti 

111  re:- 

lectin-  this  liver?      What  d( 

Winooski  mean  ?    "Why  so  i 

amed 

^     lls'lenolh  and  terminulioi 

h 


LESSON    X. 
Rivers,    concluded. 

Oiler  CreeJ;,  the  hugest  river  in  the  state,  rises  in  Mount  | 
Tabor,  Hows  south  into  Peru,  thence  northerly  through  the  | 
whole  of  Mount  Tabor,  ;ind  pursues  nearly  the  same  course  ^ 
till   it  unites  with   the   wtiters  of  the  lake  in  Forrisburgli 
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Its  branches  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  important. 
Mill  river  rises  in  Mount  Tabor,  and  unites  with  it  m  Clar- 
endon. Cola  river  rises  in  Mendon,  and  enters  it  on  the 
north  side  of  I  larendou.  Little  West  river,  or  Furnace 
brook,  rises  in  Tinmouth,  and  unites  with  it  in  Iluthmd. 
East  Creek  rises  in  Mendon  and  joins  it  in  Rutland.  Mid- 
dlebury  river  rises  in  Hancock,  and  mingles  its  waters  with 
Otter  Creek  at  Middlebury. 

Branch  or  New  Haven  river  rises  in  Lincoln  and  empties 
into  Utter  Creek  in  New  Haven.  Lemon  Fair  river  rises  in 
Orwell,  and  runs  into  the  creek  in  Weymouth.  Dead 
branch  rises  in  Bridport,  and  enters  the  creek  at  Ferris- 
burgh,  'iliese  branches  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  unles 
in  length,  aftbrding  numerous  mill  sites.  Tht.'  largest  falls 
on  Otter  Creek  are  at  the  city  of  Vergennes,  to  which  place 
the  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  of  the  lake. 
On  its  banks  are  extensive  intervals,  and  better  land  can 
hardly  be  wished.     Its  whole  length  is  ninety  miles. 

Hubbardlon  river  vises  from  small  ponds  in  Sudbury, 
passes  through  Gregoiy's  pond  in  flubbardton.  and  falls 
into  the  lake  at  West  Haven.  It  affords  several  good  mill 
privileges.     Its  length  is  about  twenty  miles. 

Castletoii  river  rises  in  Pittsford,  ilows  south  into  Rut- 
land, then  west  through  Ira  and  Castleion,  and  unites  with 
Poultney  river  in  Fair  Haven.  In  Castleton  it  receives  the 
waters  of  lake  Bombazine,  which  is  si.x  miles  in  length  and 
about  two  in  width.  The  united  streams  enter  the  lake  at 
Whitehall,  New  i'ork.     Its  length  is  about  twenty  miles. 

Battenkill  river  rises  in  Dorset,  and  takes  a  southerly 
course  into  Manchester,  then  southwesterly  into  Arlington, 
where  it  receives  several  tributaries,  and  then  passes  into 
New  York,  where  it  falls  into  Hudson  river.  Its  length  in 
Vermont  is  about  twenty  miles. 

Jloos'ic  river  is  formed  in  Pownal  and  flows  northwest- 
erly into  Iloosic.  New  York,  where  it  unites  with  the  river 
Walloomscoik  from  Shaftsbury  and  Bennington,  and  passing 
westerly  enters  the  Hudson  river  near  Stillwater. 
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Questions. 

What  is  the  largest  rivirin  Veinini:l?  AVIicro  d(KS  it  ri.se? 
Describe  its  course.  Where  .l.,rs  i(  ei.hr  the  lak,  ?  AVIiere  dues 
Mill  river  rise?  Wlieie  does  it  unite  with  OIkt  (  r.  ek  ?  Where 
does  Coldriver  riseaiid  enipU  V  l.itHe  ^^^,-,(  i  Iv.t'.'  F;.sl  Creek  ? 
Middleburv  river  ?  Ihaiieli  ri\  er  ?  Luoun  I'.ii,-  i  iv(  r  ?  Dead 
branch?  What  leimth  are  llu.-e  l,rai,rhe,- ?  Wluieaie  ihe  lar- 
gest falls?  'I'c.  ',vh;,t  hhie,i.  tie-  Oiler  Cirek  luu  i  ^ahli- ?  Wliat  is 
the  eharaeler  ut  the  land  mi  its  hanks?  lt,>  leii-lli  ?  Describe  tin 
course  of  llubhnrdtnn  ri\.T.  It.,  lenuth  ?  U'lu  re  does  Caslk-t.  a 
river  rise  and  tlu-ou-!i  \\hat  lou'ii.-,  dots  il  pas-  ?  What  lake  dis 
cliarges  its  waters  into  this  rivei  ?     Its  lei.-th  ? 

l^escribe  I5atterdvili  ii\cr.  h-  hn-lii  in  \\riiiont?  Ori-in  ol 
JIooMc  riser?     With  wliat  stream  d.-'  .  it  unite  ? 


LESSON  XL 
Soil.,  /jrodnctiveiicss^  vli/iKi/^-,  i^*' 


been  re- 


Tlie  fortilitj  of  the  soil  in  Venuont  lias 
garded  us  its  peculiar  chaiacteristic.  But  still  there 
portions  that  arc  too  rocky  to  admit  uf  cultivation.  Yet 
such  land  is  often  valuable  ior  pastures.  'ilie  number  of 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep  roared  in  the  state  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  equal  extent  of  territory.  Indeed  more,  m 
some  years,  have  been  sold  at  Brighton  and  Cambridge 
markets,  than  from  oil  the  other  states  in  New  England 
united.  Wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  various 
kinds  of  grahs,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  several  garden  vegeta- 
bles, and  Hax  and  hemp,  are  the  most  common  productions, 
and  may  be  raised  in  every  part  ot  the  state.  Hops  and 
buckwheat  are  extensively  cultivated. 

Several  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  found  in  most  of  the 
towns.  Apples  have  been  abundant  except  in  new  towns. 
Many  orchards  are  now  in  ii  state  of  decay.  Plums  and 
cherries  of  various  kinds  are  comUiOn.  iVaa'S  and  peaches 
do  not  thrive  in  the  northern  part  of  the  st;.te.  Currants 
aic  cultivated  in  almost  every  garden.  At  ^;reat  varieties 
of  wild  fruits  and  berries  are  found  as  in  any  part  of  New 
En -kind. 
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The  climate  is  generally  temperate,  but  varies  considera- 
bly in  the  northern  and  southern  parts. 

The  hilla  and  high  lands  also  afliict  the  temperature  con- 
fliderably.  There  is  often  a  week  or  ten  days  dilTerencu  m 
the  forwardness  of  vegetables,  between  the  towns  on  the 
Connecticut  or  lake  Champlain,  and  the  towns  on  the  liigh 
lands.  The  weather  changes  more  frequently  in  the  south- 
ern and  western  parts  than  in  the  northern,  especially  in 
the  winter.  In  the  northern  parts,  frosts  sometimes  occur 
80  early  as  to  injure  corn,  and  snow  has  been  known  to  fall 
in  October  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  In  general,  snow 
falls  in  December,  and  covers  the  ground  till  April.  In 
1816,  snow  fell  in  some  places  several  inches  deep  the  eighth 
and  ninth  of  June.  But  this  was  an  extraordinary  occur- 
rence. Corn  is  usually  planted  from  the  tenth  to  the  twen- 
ty-fifth of  May,  and  is,  generally,  ripe  in  September. 

Severe  hail,  wind,  thunder  and  lightning,  are  not  com- 
moD,  The  air  is  generally  pure,  and  no  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  more  healthy.  Some  epidemic  diseases  have  pre- 
vailed, the  most  terrible  of  which  was  denominated  the 
"  spotted  fever."  This  prevailed  but  a  few  years.  A  dis- 
ease called  by  the  s;ime  name  now  prevails  in  some  towns. 
Dysentery,  scarletina  and  diphtheria  have  proved  fatal  to 
numbers  of  children,  and  sometimes  to  adults  ;  but  consump- 
tion is,  doubtless,  the  most  common  and  fatal  disease  known 
in  the  state. 

The  waters  of  Vermont  are  uncommonly  clear  and  pure, 
though  in  places  affected  by  carbonate  of  lime  so  much  as 
to  make  them  hard.  Mineral  springs  are  found  in  many 
towns. 

Qnesdotis. 
Is  the  Icrtility  of  the  soil  in  Venuoiil  very  remarkable?  \Vii:il 
UKC  iy  made  of  very  roeky  land?  What  doine.stic  animals  arc 
raised  extensively  ?  How  does  the  number  raised  compare  will) 
other  New  England  states  ?  What  are  the  most  common  produc- 
tions?  Can  these  be  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  state  ?  Other  pro- 
ductions ?  What  fruit  is  most  common  ?  What  other  kinds  are 
cultivated  considerably  ?  Where  do  pears  and  peaches  not  tJnive 
well?      Are  wild  fruits  and  berries  abundant?     What  is  the  ^cn- 
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oral  climate  ?  Does  it  vary  in  different  places  ?  llow  j^ieat  is  the 
dillerencc  between  the  low  and  high  lands  often,  m  the  spring? 
Where  dues  the  weather  change  most  frequently?  Do  frosts  occur 
so  early  as  to  be  sometimes  injurious  ?  What  can  you  say  respect- 
ing the  snow  in  this  state  ?  \Vhen  did  it  fall  m  June  ?  Was  that 
a  Common  occurence? 

When  is  corn  generally  plantud  ?  Aie  very  severe  storms  of  fre- 
<iuent  occun-enct  ?  Is  Vermont  a  healthy  state  ?  ^Vhat  epidemic 
diseases  have  sometimes  prevailed  ?  ^\' hat  tlie  most  conunon  and 
I'atal  disease  ?  W'hat  is  the  character  of  the  waters  in  this  state? 
iiy  what  are  they  sometimes  impregnated?  Do  mineral  springs 
abound? 


LESSON   XII. 

Counties. 

Having  attended  to  the  preceding  subjects,  we  will  now 
give  attention  to  the  Counties.  They  are  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  as  follows  :  Ad- 
dison, Bennington,  Caledonia,  Chittenden,  Essex,  Franklin, 
Grand  Isle,  Lamoille,  Orange,  Orleans,  Rutland,  Washin*--- 
ton,  Windham,  and  Windsor. 
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Addison  County  lies  directly  north  of  Rutland  county, 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Chittenden,  east  by  Washington, 
Orange  and  Windsor  counties,  and  west  by  lake  Champlain, 
which  separates  it  from  New  York. 

It  embraces  the  following  towns : 

Population.  Chayid   List. 

'"'""■■'■■  l«5i).  1860.  !'*'■>  J. 

Addition, 127'J 1000 $M3l  47 

Bi-idiKH-t, 13'J3 1298 591'J  W.\ 

Bmtol, 1344 1355 32G4  33 

Cornwall, 1165 977 4726  89 

FLxiisburgh, 2075 1738 7110  03 

t  the  ligiire  20,  in  the  above  msp,  shows  tlie  pusilion  of 


1 
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Towns. 

Pitpulation. 
1850.                        1H60. 

Grand  List, 
1861. 

480 

. . .   394  ... 

...     816  43 

Granville,- 

......   003 

...   720.... 

...    1182  35 

Hancock , 

430 

...  448.... 

...   1007  93 

Leicester, 

596 

...  737.... 

. . .  2223  72 

Lincoln 

1057 

...1070.... 

...   2107  57 

Middlcburj, 

3517 

...2879.... 

. . .   7599  87 

Moukton, 

1240 

...1123.... 

...  3267  99 

New  Haven 

...    .1 603 ...    . 

..   1419 

..     0121  12 

Orwell, 

......1470 

...1341.... 

. . .   7207  83 

Panton, 

559 

...   511.... 

...   1975  31 

Kipton, 

507 

...   570.... 

...   1011  40 

SaliHbury, 

1027 

...   853.... 

...   3271  14 

Shoreham, 

1601 

...1382.... 
...1437.... 

...   7170  65 

Stai-kshoio', 

1400 

. . .   2564  65 

Verf^eniieti, 

1378 

...1286.... 

...   3550  32 

Waltham, 

270 

...  263.... 

...    1511  88 

^V'eybridge, 

804 

...   667.... 

...   2363  88 

TViiiting, 

629 

. ..   542.... 

. . .   1858  04 

The  whole  number  of  towns,  including  the  city  of  Ver- 
gennes,  is  twenty-three.  The  county  is  about  thirty  milea 
from  north  to  south,  and  thirty-three  from  east  to  west.  It 
is  watered  principally  by  Otter  Creek  and  it8  branches.  On 
this  river  the  land  is  uncommonly  fertile.  The  eaaterly 
part  of  the  county  is  mountainous,  and  the  land  harder  to 
till,  though  productive.  The  Avestern  part  isavery  rich  farm- 
ing country.  Midillebury  is  the  shire  town,  and  is  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  county.  It  not  only  has  a  greater 
number  of  inhabitants  and  more  wealth  than  any  other  town 
in  the  county,  but  is  distinguished  for  its  educational  ad- 
vantages. Middlebury  College  was  established  here  in  the 
earliest  part  of  the  present  century,  and  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  a  great  amount  of  benefit  to  the  whole  state.  Several 
otiier  institutions  of  literary  merit  have  been  established 
here,  and  continue  to  flourish.  Several  inventions  have 
originated  in  this  to>\n,  the  influence  of  which  has  extended 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country.  Among  these,  that  of 
the  circular  saw  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  falls  on  Ot- 
ter Creek,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  furnish  facilities  for 
manufacturing  not  often  surpassed.  Valuable  limestone  and 
mai  hie  abound  in  the  town.     The  soil  is  of  excellent  qual- 
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ity.  Ferrisbur^Mi  is  tlie  next  town  in  population  and  wealth. 
It  borders  on  the  lake,  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the 
state.  No  town  has  furnished  a  larger  quantity  of  valua- 
ble timber.  Largo  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  pro- 
duced.     It  is  particularly  noted  as  a  good  grazing  town. 

Vergennes  is  a  city,  and  the  only  one  in  the  state.  It  is 
small  in  territory,  being  only  480  rods  in  length  by  400  in 
breadth,  and  containing  1200  acres  of  land.  During  the 
war  with  England,  in  1812,  it  was  a  place  of  much  impor- 
tance. 

The  falls  on  Otter  Creek,  which  passes  through  the  town, 
furnish  the  l)est  water  power  in  the  state.  The  river  is  nav- 
igable to  the  falls  for  large  vessels,  and  "  here  was  fitted  up 
the  flotilla  with  which  Commodore  McDonough  met  and 
conquered  the  British  Heet  in  Plattsburgh  Bay.  Sept.  11th, 
1812."  A  blast  and  air  furnace,  many  forges  and  a  wire 
factory  were  in  succebsfui  op'cration.  '  One  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  tons  of  shot  were  maimfactured  for  the  war. 
But  since  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  especially  since  the 
construction  of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroad,  the 
business  of  th.  city  has  declined.  The  mineral  spring,  re- 
cently discov,3ied  at  l*anton,  is  becoming  quite  noted,  and  is 
resorted  to  by  many  for  the  cure  of  disease. 

Questions.      1V?0847 

Uosv  manv  c.Mintics  in  Vcnuonl  ?  Kqieat  tlieir  names  in  alnlia- 
hutical  order.  lUniud  AxUU^nn  o.unlv.  llosv  i,,anv  Inwn.-.  has  it? 
Name  them.  l^w  h.n-  is  this  c.unlv  ?  Ih.w  wide?  lluw  is  it 
principally  watered  ?  What  .'an  \,,u  .^av  -d'  the  land  on  this  river? 
What  of  the  east  piiit  u:'(h>  eouuty?  Of  the  west  part?  Which 
is  the  .shire  town  ?  Uo^^  situated  ?  .Mu.^t  wealthy  and  i)opuloiis 
town  ?  For  u  liat  is  it  di  ,tin-uished  ?  What  collc-o  and  when  cs- 
tahli-hed?  What  have  uri-iiuted  here?  What  deserves  speeial 
notii.  ?  W'wat  fa.  dilies  h.'is  this  town -^  VS'hat  minerals  ?  is  .he 
soil  -.■;>d?  \Vh,t  toyvn  i;  n,-.(  in  «^.:di.  and  population?  \Vhe,e 
situated?  ror  what  noted  ?  Wli.il  eitv  in  (his  county?  U:^ 
size?  For  what  was  it  C.rmerly  di.^linuni-hed  ?  What  Ihlls  in  this 
city?  lias  the  |il.are  -ained  in  imi,orianee  of  l.ale?  Where  has  a 
mineral  sprin-   heen  di.^.-overed  ?     |  li.nmd  the  towiis  iVom  ih,  out- 
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LESSON  XIII. 

Bt7inin(jtou   County. 

Bennington  County  is  in  the  boath-wcstern  part  of  Ver- 
mont, aiid  is  bounded  ou  the  north  \>y  Rutland  county,  east 
by  Windsor  and  Windham  counties,  s(»uth  by  Massachu- 
setts and  Avest  b_)  New  York,  it  is  tiiirty-nine  miles  long, 
and  twenty  wide  at  the  northern  pai  t.  Jn  the  county  are 
the  i'jllowiiiif  towns,  seventeen  iu  number  : 
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^O"'"*-  J850.  ■  18(50.  1K(;3.    ■ 

Arlington, 10S4 1 14n ^-A'Al  4f. 

Bennington, y.)2:\ 4.".S<.i I2!'20  '.i5 

Dom-t,' 17(H) 'Jd'.Hi !ss:;  71 

(iiastenbury, 5'2 17 ---  ^^'> 

Lnndgrove o-'m '-'''lO ('>')'■''  ."iS 

.Manchester, 1782 KiHS (■.2.<7    i-t 

Peru, .^(37 .V13 i:',Ul    17 

Powmil, 1742 17;n 5451  60 

Readeboro, S57 'XM) 15;!2  H9 

Rupert, 1101 llo:;.... 

Sundgate, 850 805 

Scaraburgli, 201 2ri2.  .  .  . 

Sliaftsbnry IS'.iG VX'>i'> 

Stamford, S'A'.', 75'.) 

Sunderland, 17'.) 507.  .  .  . 

Winluill, 7ti2 741.... 

Woodford, 42;; ;'>7'.).... 


42:]7 

:m\ 

17'.i() 

M 

;v,)l 

x>\ 

t')()57 

00 

18,><5 

",)0 

11:/.) 

O'.t 

ic,4:i 

02 

This  county  was  sottlod  very  early,  June  17th.  1701.  It 
was  most  noted  for  Avarlike  operations,  (lui'in^  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  It  is  mostly  mountainous  and  hrokci.  Tlio 
mountains  are  not  very  hi^h.  The  streams  and  rivers  run 
from  it  in  almost  all  directions.  Iloosic.  Battenkill  and 
Pawlet  rivers  iiave  their  head  laanches  chiefly  in  this 
county,  and  run  westerly.  Otter  Oreek  runs  northerly. 
Some  of  the  head  branches  of  West  river  are  formed  here, 
and  flow  easterly  into  the  Connecticut.  Deeriield  river 
runs  southerly.  These  streams  afford  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  mills.  The  land,  v/here  it  is  not  mountainous,  is 
excellent,  and  yields  a  rich  harvest  to  the  husbandman.  It 
contains  a  large  tjuantity  of  marble,  iron,  and  some  manga- 
nese. 

The  courts  are  held  in  two  places,  which  are  called  /la/f- 
shire  towns.  These  are  Beimington  and  Mancliestor. 
Bennington  is  the  most  wealthy  and  jiopnlous  town  in  (ho 
county,  and  is  exceeded  by  only  a  lev,  in  the  state.  It  h;is 
two  large  villages,  and  S(jn)e  smaller  ones.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  professional  men.  The  town  Ikit  luinislied 
the  state  with  several  able  oflicers.  Tiie  inhaliitants  have 
the  benefit  of  good  water  power.  The  town  has,  foi'  a  long 
time,  been  a  jdacc  of  consideral)le  business.      It  had  a  pow- 
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erfiil  iiilhicnce  in  the  early  contests  with  New  York,  and 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Bennington  battle  was  fought 
neai-  this  town,  the  success  of  which  was  so  important  in 
})reparhig  the  way  For  the  eventual  overthrow  of  Burgoyne 
and  his  army. 

Manchester,  half-shire  with  Bennington,  is  a  thriving 
town,  and  celebrated  for  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  state. 
M:ir])le  of  good  tjuality  occui's  here,  and  is  wrought  to  con- 
siderable extent.  Dorset  is  next  to  Bennington  in  popula- 
tion, and  Shaftshury  next  to  Mancliester  in  wealth.  Min- 
eral springs  occur  at  Siiaftsbiiry  and  Arlington, 

Wlu-iv  is  IU.|,.,iii-t„ii  r.„ml\  .-.iliialr.l?  Ilu\^  lK,uii(ied?  lis 
ici::_Mli  ;ii,.i  u  i>llh  ?  N'mnlHT  ,,l  l,,\vi!,.?  \Vli;it  ;ov  llM'ir  names  >. 
I'wr  N,  !    il   is  llii;  ruiinlv  1I..U-.1?        Is  it  Ji,o(ii,;;,ii,(.us  V        Wli.il    <'.-iu 

,\">.    Uli    r,-.|..  lil.L,    liiCMl:-:,,:;:    ■/  \Vh:.1    ,i.,   l!!..f      t  ivaills  .lU;  .1  O  ? 

I-  111,.  l:!;,l  ....,1  i.,  this  ruunlvV  Wliai  uiiu.r.:.  exist  h>  it  ? 
Wlirr,  a,,  lli.M'.Hu-islicM?  What  aiTtlicM.  1  ....vns  rallr.l  ?  Which 
i-  iheiir.M  Nveahhvaii-1  i„,|:u1.mis  (»w.,  ?  U'hat  is  sai.l  lespcctin- 
iK  i,<i::;;:i(  i,;ts  ?  Was  it  ii.tiueia ial  iii  the  euiiU  ^l:,  wilh  New  Vcrk  ? 
\'.  :■::!  n„p.-;ai,i  haltlr  whs  loii-ht  near  this  l..\.u?  What  is  said 
respeeiin-  Mauehe,.  (er?  What  of  1  ),,iset  a.iel  Shaftshury?  What 
towns  have  n,ineral  spnn-s  V  jl.uok  at  (he  outliiie  n,ai;and  -ive 
thesitnaii.HM.f  racli  tuwn.| 
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COUNTY.  ^      ^      / 
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LESSON  XIV. 


Caledonia   Coiinty. 

Caledonia  County  is  bounded  northeast  by  Essex 
county,  east  by  Connecticut  river,  ?'  ^utb  by  Orange,  anvi  wost 
by  Washington  county,  and  north\ve3t  by  Orleans  county. 
It  contains  sixteen  towns  and  two  gores,  viz  : 

.y  f'oiiulativn.  (JranlLUl. 

)!■',().  18r,0.  1863. 

ri.ruct, 201:1 I'.l'.H $6915  08 

Pu.ke,.. ..llUo 113a 3356  80 

Danville 2577 2544 73  »5  O7 
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Oi-.in.i  r.ut. 


(;,),slieH(ioiTl.y  W'i.ivlook.    IS:; :Mll 5l6;i(> 

(ii-ot.hi ■ :;ii:, 'X\\) 22ilii  To 

llni-ri-.  lioi-u, .■ 10 (>■!  (K") 

ILinlwick, I  W-1 l:;il!i I'.il.j  TO 

Kirhv fid',. i;;^ innmn 

Lyiai.n, 17.")2 Iii;!5 (1  U?  cS5 

Newark I.;i rfi7 llTi  01) 

IVaclmm, \M1 l-t7 402^51) 

R3'('i;aU', li'.lKl lO'is ;),SS7  22 

Shrflield, 7',l7 .-.'.«; 170;^  00 

Ht.  Julmsl.my, 27-''iS :;iC.'.l 12001   OO 

Siittoii, ' 1001 '.is; 2|;'>0  00 

WaWe.i, 010 Krii) 2G72  o7 

Waterford, 1112 1171 V.VM  3:i 

Wiicelock, S,l^ W.Vl 120  70 

The  length  of  tljo  county  is  about  forty  miles :  the  l)readth 
about  thirty.  The  weste}'n  part  is  inoiintaiuous,  an(]  many 
of  the  towns  ave  elevated,  but  still  admit  of  successful  cul- 
tivation. The  eastern  part  is  an  excellent  farming  country, 
and  the  land  lying  on  the  Passumpsic  river  is  very  easily 
cultivated.  The  Passumpsic  and  some  smaller  streams 
water  the  east  part  and  the  head  branches  of  Winooski 
and  Lamoille  rivers,  the  western  part.  St.  Johnsbury  is 
the  shire  town,  and  has  the  most  wealth  and  the  largest 
mimber  of  inhaltitanls.  It  has  been  ;.  highly  prosperous 
town  during  the  last  twenty- five  years.  'fhe  great  Scale 
manuiactory  established  here  by  tlie  Messrs.  Fairltanks,  has 
added  very  materi;dly  to  its  prosperity.  Their  scales  are 
known  and  valued  in  all  parts  of  Euro[ie  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica, for  their  accuracy  and  adaptation  t:>  weigh  the  largest 
as  well  as  the  smallest  articles  The  town  lias  been  greatly 
benefitted  by  the  abundant  means  pru\ided  fur  supplying 
religious  instruction  and  dlucation;!!  advant^iges.  The 
Acadeaiy  ranks  ;uiiuug  iln;  lie^^t  iu  th^;  Bt;ite.  Ttic  railroad 
has  added  very  much  to  i\\<d  piosperity  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  th(j  county.  Diuivilie,  till  lately  the  t-.hiic  town,  is  next 
in  we'dth  and  population.  'i'hough  elevated,  it  is  still  a 
most .  xcellent  farming  to-\vn.  the  jiroductiveness  of  the  soil 
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being  exceeded  bj  few,  it'  any,  in  the  f^tate.  Barnet,  Lyn- 
don, Hardwick  and  Peacliani  are  all  initiortant  and  excellent 
agricultural  towns.  The  Academy  in  Peachaui  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  state. 

Questioits. 
How  is  Caledonia  count  v  iiuinulLMi  ?  11.. w  many  tow  ns  ha.-,  it  ? 
What  are  their  names  ?  What  is  the  len-th  of  the  county  ?  Tt.s 
l.ieadth?  Whicli  part  i.s  uiountainou.s?  Is  it  j:^enerally  elevated  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  eastern  part?  I'.v  wluit  streams  is  the  county 
Avaterod?  Which  is  tin-  shirc  toun  ?"  i,ai-cst  .and  most  wcaKliy 
town?  What  is  said  icspe.tln-  Si.  .Ichi.-l.ury  V  AVhat  important 
manufactory  exists  hei'c  V  What  oilier  cirrum-tan.cs  h.ave  iiene- 
titted  the  town  ?  What  is  said  of  Danville?  What  other  towns 
are  mentioned?     |l)escril>e  the  towns  It}-  the  outline  map. J 
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LESSON  XV. 

Chitlende)i    Coiinly. 

Chittenden  County  is  m  the  western  purl  of  Vermont, 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Frariklin  and  Lamoille  counties, 
east  by  Lamoille  arid  \Vashiu>^tou  counties,  south  by  Addi- 
son coanty,  and  west  by  lake  Champlain.  \t  has  fifteen 
towns  ;!pd  one  gove,  viz  ; 
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Towns. 

Bolton     

Poi„ 

G(l". 

durum. 

I8tia. 

....    645 

77  ri 

Orund  LUt. 

18(53. 

...   $1182  28 

Hiifl's    Gori' 

IS    .  .  . 

Biirlin^'toii 

I'MSl  83 

Cliurlotte, 

Colchester,    

ui;;i.... 

l;>',i.... 

:w\\ 

01 05  9ti 

0870  U3 

Etif^ex, 

lluiebbm-li, 

lluniingtoii 

•leiicho, 

Milton 

2(l5li.... 

ls:;i.... 

s:-'.').  .  .  . 

is;;7   ... 

'^•I'll 

muo 

....  17(1:2 

IGtv.)  

I'lG'i 

4000  67 

. . . .     5324  '.12 
. . . .     2521  02 
. ...     5234  04 

Ricliniond 

1  ir.:! 

1400 

38^7  4S 

Sholburnc  .    .      . 

rjr,7.... 

.    1"7. . . . 

117s 

4"'"*7  24 

St    (icor^e    

....  l-:i 

....ltKi7      .... 

....lL>:'.l 

....117') 

■107  U2 

UuJeiliill 

WcstCurd, 

\Vi!li,ston 

\h'.)'J.... 

115S.    .. 

I(U)') 

. ...     3471  70 

3277  OS 

.  . .  .     457s  4t» 

This  county  is  thirty  inileri  IVoiii  north  to  south  and  tweu- 
ty-two  from  (.-ast  to  west.  Winooski  liver  flows  through 
the  middle  of"  the  county,  the  Lamoille  crosses  tlie  nurthwest 
corner,  and  the  Luplott  and  other  streams  water  the  south- 
ern part.  The  land  is  generally  low  near  the  lake.  In 
other  parts  it  is  hilly,  though  not  n:ouiitainous.  The  soil 
is  various  ;  in  some  ])kices  it  is  sandy  and  not  very  j^roduc- 
tive  ;  in  other  parts  rich  and  fertile.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
hetter  land  in  the  country  than  the  intervals  on  the  Wi- 
nooski  river.  Burlington,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, which  has  long  been  an  honor  to  the  state,  is  the  shire 
town.  It  is  both  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  town  in 
the  county,  and  in  the  stare  except  Rutland.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  lake,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  with  a 
break-water.  The  Central  and  Rutland  railroads  connect 
here,  and  the  amount  of  business  done  is  very  large.  The 
lumber-yard  is  more  extensive  than  in  any  inland  town  of 
New  England,  and  exceeded  by  few  only  in  the  countr3\ 
All  the  steamboats,  and  most  of  the  ships  that  do  business 
on  the  lake,  frecjuent  the  wharves.  From  the  College,  sit- 
uated in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful prospects  is  preieuted,  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  the 
country.  The  lake  with  its  steamev,^-  and  vessels,  the  Adi- 
i'ondack  Movint.ains  of  Nevy  York,  aii(\  {he  Green  I\Iountaing 
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of  Vermont,  are  no  where  seen  to  better  advantage.  Be- 
sides the  College,  the  town  enjuys  the  benefit  of  several 
schools  of  high  order.  The  citizens  are  intelligent,  and 
many  of  them  wealthy. 

Colchester,  Charlotte  and  Milton,  are  all  thriving  towns 
of  considerable  wealth.  Colchester  ranks  second  in  popula- 
tion. 

Qnes(inii-\ 

How  is  Uhiiteaaeu  codnty  Koun.K'dy  Number  of  towns? 
Name  them  V  Len-th  and  widtli  of  the  .•(.uiity  v  What  rivers  run 
throu-h  itV  What  is  sai.l  of  ti,.,  Ian,!  luar  the  h.ke  V  What 
ofotlier  parts?  Deserilx-  the  <>n\  V  Whal  :s  the  .-harader  of  the 
soil  on  the  intervals  V  Whi.-li  is  tlir  shiiv  town  ?  What  lit-rary 
inslitulion  in  Ihirlinglon  ?  DesrriI.e  Ihirh'neton  ?  What  rail- 
roads connect  here  V     Wliat  is  said  of  the  iumh<M'-yard  •'. 

The  i^rospcct  from  the  college?  What  other  important  towns  V 
Which  is  next  to  Burlington  in  population  V  |Deseri>>e  the  towns 
from  the  outline  map.  | 
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LESSON.  XYl. 

Essex-    Coimty. 

E.SSEX  County  lies  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state. 
It  id  bounded  north  bj  Canada  East,  east  by  low   water 
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mark  on  tlie  western  bunk  of  Connecticut  river,  -which  sep- 
arates it  from  New  Hampshire;  south  l»y  the  same  river, 
southwest  by  Caledonia  county,  and  west  by  Orleans  county,   .'i 

It  is  about  forty-five  miles  in  length  and  twenty-three  in 
width.  It  is  the  least  populous  county  in  the  State  excejjt 
Grand  Isle.  The  number  of  towns  is  sixteen,  besides  threo 
gores,  viz  : 

.,.,„,  ]^.,pida>iu„.  Grand  J  at 

'•  18.')0  1800.  ISljIi 

Avery's  Gore, $16  2',) 

Averill 7 12 -J  2  10 

Bluomlield, 211 ;{20 U'J2  XI 

Brigliton, Vj:\ ',115 1G3.S  rA) 

BnuiBwick, ll'.i 212 005  M 

(Janaan, 47  1 .  .  . 

Cozicord 115.'i.  .  . 

Eant  Have 


Ferdinanil, 

Granl»y, 127 . 

Guildhall, 501. 

Leiniiigtoii, 1S7. 

Lewis, 

LuneiihiH'g, 1 1 2.> . 

MaidiMtuno, 2.'!7 . 

Norton, 

Vietory, Iti"^. 

Warner's  Grant, 

Warren's  Gore, 


1107 

•1158 

31 

5S4 

r^a 

212 

385 

71> 

1320 

32 

55S 

57 

117 

UO 

2ii50 

73 

830 

73 

U3 

84 

5iU 

83 

Some  townships  are  not  organized  as  yet.     There  are  no 
large  streams.    Nulhegan  river  is  the  largest  that  is  wholly 
within  the  county.       Willard's  brook,   Paul's  river,   Mill 
brook,  and  Neal's  brook  are  in  the  eastern  part.     The  head 
branches  of  Moose,  Passumpsic  and  Clyde  rivers  water  tho 
western  part.     This  county,  except  the  part  on  the  Connec-  ^ 
ticut  river,  is  mostly  elevated.       The  rock  is  more  largely   I 
granite  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  state.    The  soil  is  fer- 
tile when  first  brought   uhdor  ^•,ultivati()n.  but  the  great  de- 
ficiency of  limestone  is  injurious.       'J'lic  soil  deteriorates 
more  under  cultivation,  except  on  intervals,   than  in  any 
other  county  on  the  east  side  of   the  jtriueipal  range  of  tie 
Green    Mountains.       Concord    and    Lunenburgii    are    the  i 
we<»lthiest  towns.     Guildhall  is  the  shire  town.      Brighton 
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has  the  benefit  of  machine  shops  on  the  railroad,  and  is  rap- 
idly increasing  in  importance.  The  Atlantic  and  ISt  Law- 
rence railroad  croyaes  the  county  from  Bloomfield  to  Norton, 
and  is  greatly  beneficial  to  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
The  first  school  for  the  education  of  instructors,  in  the 
United  States,  was  established  in  this  county,  at  Concord, 
in  1823.  At  Brunswick  is  a  mineral  spring,  quite  cele- 
brated as  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  various  diseases. 

Questions. 

Wliero  is  Essex  county  sitiiateil  v  How  is  it  boiui<lr(l  V  How 
many  towns  has  it  V  What  ;u\' lliL-ir  iiainos  V  Are  all  tlie  town- 
shijis  oi-ganized  ?  Are  the  streams  large  i"  What  streams  in  the 
eastern  part  ?  What  in  the  western  part  V  I.s  it  hilly  V  Is  the 
soil  fertile  ?  Which  is  the  shire  town  v  Which  are  the  most 
wealthy  and  popuh.ns  towns  'r  What  is  said  of  Bri^^hton  ?  What 
of  the  soil  .i^i.iKialiy  ?  Where  is  there  a  mineral  spring  of  impor- 
tance ? 
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LESSON  XVII. 

Fran/di/i    County. 


FiiANKLiN  County  lies  in  tlie  northwestern  part  of  the 
state,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Canada  East,  east  by  Orleans 
county,  south  by  Chittenden  county,  and  west  by  lake 
Chaniplain.      It  contains  fourteen  towns  and  one  gore,  viz : 


\e 


Avitj'h  (iorc, IS $U4  75 

Bakei-slirlil, I.il!;} ]!.51 ;!(i43  58 

Berkshire; lur.5 KS'JO 40  lH  17 

Euoeburgh, 200U l2(loG -1.^25  UO 

FiiirCux, 21 1 1 1U87 422U  82 

Fairlicia, 251)1 2-l'.t7 5',lC.7  44 

Flctelier, 1(IS| lUO 2:!;M  02 

Franklin WAu 17S1.... 

(;.M,i-ia, 2t;s(i i.".i7.... 

ili^l'IiaLc, 2G5;; 2.-.2G.... 

Mi.utj^oniory, H'Ol 1202 

Kicliioid, 1074.' i:;:',s.... 

Sl.rl.l.Hi, 1S14 it.r.a..    . 

S-.vanton, i;o2i 2078 


4U(;s 

01 

5047 

48 

5110 

74 

214;; 

09 

2.)25 

44 

4201 

78 

2773 

48 

0007 

5'J 
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This  county  extends  about  thirty-three  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  thirty-four  from  east  to  west.  In  the  eastern 
part  the  land  is  high  and  broken  ;  in  the  western,  it  is 
more  level,  and  the  farmer  reaps  abuntlant  harvests  of  grass, 
corn  and  grain.  The  Missisco  river  runs  westward,  and 
with  its  branches,  waters  all  the  iiojthern  )>art  of  the 
county.  The  Lamoille  and  its  branches  water  the  southern 
part.  These  streams  aftbrd  many  tine  opportunities  for  the 
erection  of  mills  and  factories.  St.  A.lhans  is  the  shire  town, 
and  also  the  most  populous  and  wealtiiy.  The  principal 
village  is  two  or  three  miles  east  of  the  lake,  though  the 
town  extends  to  the  shore,  where  there  is  a  smaller  village. 
The  town  is  largely  benefitted  by  tlie  Vermont  and  Canada 
Railroad,  which  connects  with  the  Central  at  Essex  Junction, 
The  churches  and  other  public  buildings  display  the  good 
taste  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Machine  shops  of  the 
Vt.  Central  Railroad  have  been  recently  erecte.l  at  St. 
Albans,  which  will  add  considerably  to  the  iiusinessand  popu- 
lation of  the  place.  Few  towns  in  the  :late  ha\e  a  more 
delightful  location. 

S wanton  ranks  next  to  St.  Albans  in  wealth  and  pnpula- 
tion.  Fairfield  is  next  to  Swanton  in  wealth,  and  iligligate 
in  population.  Iron  ore  occurs  in  Sheldon,  Milton.  St.  Al- 
bans and  Berkshire.  Marble  occuis  ui  ,i wanton,  Highgate, 
and  St.  Albans, — well  adapted  to  make  excellent  building 
stone.  A  valuable  mineral  spring  is  found  at  Highgate, 
and  is  much  frec^ucnted. 


Where  is  l-'i-aiiklin  ruuul 
ber  of  towns  y  Name  thei 
Describe  the  surface  in  tlio 
rivers  water  tlie  county  V 
treat  Lhy  town  V  Describe 
particularly  V  Which  tou  i 
Wiuit  towns  have  iron  ore 
the  tort-ns  from  llie  outline 


Clues  tio)is 

,\   situated? 

if 

uw  is  it  b: 

i.un.b 

U.        ll.MV   h. 

":, 

West  en 

is  tb( 
1  j.ail 

Sbire    Un 

All 

r       Most 

l"'i"- 

St.  .\lbau.-,. 

W  bat   b.i 
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LESSON  XVIII. 
Grand  Tsle  and  LanioUlt   Conntlts. 


OlT^^-^r-oi'"^*-^  (JKANU  Isle  County,  excepting 
GRANDJSLEjCOUNTY.Que  t()\vii^  is  surrounded  by  the  waters 
of  luke  Cliainplain.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Canada  East,  on  the  north 
line  of  Alburgh,  and  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  composed  of  ishiuds,  which 
are  situated  in  the  hike.  It  contains 
five  towns,  as  follows  : 


Alhur-li, IfxiS.  .  .  17',);;.  ..$-i;WG  26 

CraiKl  fnle,....    iii,(i...    "(IS...    2;'.37  04 

If-ie  la  Muttf...    tyr..  ..    :.C.l...      '.IC)1  4'J 

North  Hero,...    T.'iO      .    r.',)4...    ISIU)  97 

South  Hero,...  .   7Uo.  .  .   t.l7...    Iil7')  95 

It  extends  south  from  the  Canada 
line  tuenly-eight  .nilcs.  It  is  about 
five  miles  in  width.  The  streams 
are  all  small ,  and  do  not  afford  any 
good  mill  sites.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  IS  more  generally  level,  than 
in  any  other  county,  having  no  very 
high  land  in  any  part.  The  geology 
of  the  county  is  its  most  interesting 
leature. 

Gray  and  black  marble  found  in  Isle  La  Motte,  have,  for 
many  years,  been  quarried  to  a  very  large  extent.  Much 
was  obtained  from  this  island  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  Victoria  bridge  and  other  works  in  Canada.  More  than 
500,000  feet  of  marble  have  been  sold  annually  froQi  a 
single  quarry,  for  several  years  in  succession.  The  demand 
is  increasing.  Many  beautiful  specimens  containing  or- 
ganic remains  are  obtained,  of  great  interest  to  the  geolo- 
gist. Quite  an  interesting  cabinet  might  be  procured  in  the 
county.  The  mineral  springs  at  Alburgh,  near  the  railroad, 
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have  great  celebrity,  and  are  vi.sited  hy  large  numbers  every 
year.  The  islands  are  very  favorable  to  fruit,  and  excellent 
iipples  are  grown.  The  soil  is  highly  productive,  yielding 
fine  crops.  North  Hero  and  tSouth  Hero  were  formerly 
called  the  '"two  Heroes,"  being  iiamed  for  Ethan  Allen  and 
Samuel  Herrick,  two  lieoric  m(-u  wlio  were  very  famous  in 
tiie  early  history  of  Vermont. 


Lamoille  County  is  bounded  north  by  Franklin  and 
Orleans  counties,  east  by  Orleans  and  Washington,  south 
by  Washington  and  Chittenden,  and  west  by  Chittenden 
and  Franklin,  [t  extends  about  twenty- seven  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  is  about  the  same  number  of  miles  in 
widtii.  This  county  was  organized  in  I80G,  by  taking  parts 
of  the  surrounding  counties.  It  is  wiiolly  watered  by  the 
LamoilLj  river  and  its  tributaries.  The  number  of  towns 
are  ten,  as  follows : 
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Towns. 

Belvidei-e, 

P 

1850. 

25().. 

LS-i'J 

opulation. 

3GG 

17H4.... 

yi'j.... 

t;(i2 

1409.... 

l,ll2G 

Grand  I.Lt 

. .  .    13^GS7  .Vi 
(14  14   7'i 

Eden,  

()08 .  . 

Elmore          .    .    . 

r)Oi 

1.417  04 

Ilydejuirk, 

I107.. 

i;i8l. . 

...  ;^r.;55  25 

.  . .    41S4  02 

1441 

I7al.... 

2040.... 

747 

1101.... 

4.'io4  42 

Stcnve 

1771.. 

.  .  .    5ii;5U  04 

WattrviUe, 

Wolcutt 

yo'j .  . 

...    1450  S7 
...   2103  88 

It  contains  some  very  good  land,  especially  in  Stowe,  and 
on  the  intervals  of  the  Lamoille  river  and  its  branches. 
Stowe  is  most  populous,  and  Cambridge  the  wealthiest  town. 
Morristown  and  Johnson  are  next  in  wealth  and  population. 
The  western  part  is  mountainous. 

llydepark,  tiie  shire  town,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
county.  The  only  newspaper  in  the  county  is  published 
here.  This  county  has  rapidly  increased  in  population  and 
wealth  during  the  last  ten  years.  At  JMorrisville,  Johnson 
and  VVaterville,  the  water  power  is  very  valuable.  Iron 
ore  occurs  in  several  towns.  Lead  ore  is  found  at  Morris- 
town  and  Johnson  The  beautiful  scenery  of  Mansfield 
Mountain  attracts  many  visitors  yearly. 

Qiiest'tuns. 

How  is  Gnuid  LsIl-  cu.inty  sit.uati.l  V  I'.y  whai  is  it  L4iic41y  sur- 
rounded ?  Number  of  towns  V  44u.ir  names  V  Extent  of  the 
eounty.  What  is  said  of  the  streams  ?  The  surfaee  and  soilV 
Where  is  gray  and  hlaek  marble  found  V  What  works  in  Canada 
have  been  partially  constiueted  of  this  marble  V  How  many  feet 
have  sometimes  been  sold  in  one  year  V  What  can  you  say  je- 
specting  the  mineral  sprin;;s  at  Albur-li  V  For  wh.it  are"lhe  islands 
favorable  y  Whieh  is  the  shire  town  !  For  wiioni  \S(ie  Nortii 
and    South  Hero  nameil  ? 

IJound  Lamoille  eounty.  Wl,:,i  i,  \:  -  rxlmt  ?  How  wateied? 
When  was  it  organized  y  Fimiu  wbatw.is  it  l.-rnied  V  Nundier 
of  towns?  Name  them.  Where  is  tin'  land  (speeially  good? 
Most  populous  town  ?  Which  is  the  wealthiest  V  Ne.xt  in  wealth  , 
and  population  ?  Describe  the  western  part.  Whieh  is  the  shire 
town  and  where  situated?  Has  the  county  been  gaining  in  wealth 
and  population  ?  What  ores  arc  found  ?  Bound  the  towns  from 
the  in;ip. 
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LESSON  XIX. 
-      0.a^!^f,   CuUKty. 

Oka:;i:,",  CuLW. y  li.j  in  thj  cuiteiii  piutof  tiie  stato, 
al)Out  lialf  ^Vily  bciv,\i  n  ii>c  in  iti.cvu  und  doutliern  bound- 
aries. It  i.s  iiouiidtd  null  I'V  Cakdoniti  county,  east  by 
Connecticut  river,  :-i;nlii  by  \Vip.i!V>r  county,  and  woi^t  by 
^Vasbiiiglon  ui.d  Adui.-on  i-.uutic-.. 

The  naniber  ui"  1(.\mi<  is  hCNcia.'.!)    \iz  : 


«    lM-|;.r:., 1;C,S iV.<7 :-;..')    (I.> 
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T.„„.  Population.  Orand  List 

-'''"'"'•  1850.  UCO.  1863. 

Newbury, 2',»S4 2r.49 9355  04 

Orange, 1007 'J'M\ 250109 

Riindolj.h, 2t)(l(i 2502 9004  90 

Strufforci, J  '.1(1 15UG 5G27  40 

Thotford .2(ilt; ]S7C 0459  00 

Topsham, \0M 1002 423;'.  54 

TunOridge, 17Mi 1540 4902  77 

VtTBliirc, 1(171 1U5I 331(1  70 

AVasiiiiigton, li'.  IS Ilj4',i 3153  19 

Went  Fairltr, tVIO S.U) 1907    I'.l 

Williamstown, 1  ir.2 1377 4Ik-.S  05 

The  length  of  the  county  is  tliirty-iuur  miles,  and  the 
breadth  twenty-eight.  'J  lie  streams  are imostly.small.  Sev- 
eral branches  of  White  livcr  water  the  southern  part. 
Ornpompanoosuc  river  waters  the  southeastern,  and  Waits 
river  the  northeastern  part.  Wells  river  runs  across  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  county. 

In  the  western  part  the  towns  border  on  the  (jreen  Moun- 
tains, and  the  whole  count}'  is  hilly.  It  is  smaller  than  somo 
other  counties,  but  is  quite  wealthy  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  and  the  farmer  is  well  repaid 
for  his  toil.  Lead  ore  is  found  in  Thctford.  Copper  ore 
abounds  in  Vershire  and  Corinth,  and  sul])huret  of  iron  in 
Strafford.  From  the  sulphuret  of  iron  largi'  quantities  of 
copperas  arc  manufactured,  enough  probably  to  supply  tho 
world.  The  waste  material  after  leaching  to  procure  tho 
sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas,  has  till  recently  been  regarded 
as  worthless.  But  recent  experiments  prove  that  it  may 
bo  converted  into  a  valuable  paint,  and  iiriangements  are 
commenced  for  its  manufacture.  It  is  said  to  contain  more 
body  and  rec^uire  less  oil  than  ochre  paint.  But  this  re- 
mains to  be  proved  by  more  e.xter.sive  trial.  It  is  also  as- 
serted that  colcothar  of  \itriol  i.nd  crocus  of  ]\Iars,  used  by 
manufacturers  of  fine  steel  articles,  and  by  opticians  for 
polishing  the  specula  of  reflecting  telescopes,  is  feund  in 
abundance.  Tripoli,  also,  is  obtaincil.  The  vast  heaps  of 
waste  from  tho  copperas  works  contain  sulphuric  acid,  that 
may  bo  used  to  advantage  us  a  manure.    Copper  ore  is  pro- 
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cured  in  the  same  mine  that  has  long  been  ^v rough t  for  the 

,    manufacture  of  copperas. 

Chelsea  is  the  shire  town  of  the   county.       Randolph  is 

;  the  most  wealthy,  and  Newbury  has  the  largest  pojiulation. 
It  contains  a  flourishing  seminary  and  collegiate   institute, 

;  of  great  value  to  the  place.  Thctford  has  long  enjoyed  tiie 
benefit  of  an  excellent  school,  liandolph  and  JJradlord  have 
flourishing  academies.  The  soil  in  the  county  is  very  pro- 
ductive. Valuable  mineral  springs  occur  jit  Newbury, 
Williamstown,  Tunbri<lge  and  Randolph. 

Wlu-i-e  is  Oi-.ur.a-  cuui.tv  .Htuate.l?  il()^v  ijouiMlvd  ?  Xuiiihcr 
of  to\vn>  :-  N.inir  them.  I.,n-lli  ;<.n(l  l.iva.ltli  ul  llirrountv': 
Are  Ihc  strcnuw  important  V  J  low  i,.  the  Mmlin'iii  imit  waU-rra-' 
'I'lie  iiortlieasterii  part  V  Tiu-  -^outiua^n  :,  jKirl  •  What  is  ^ai.l 
(.r  the  towns  in  the;  wt'stirn  part  '/  JIunv  dors  liii>  county  rank  a^ 
to  wealth  ■/  Isthcsoii  prodiu-livo?  \Vh..iL'  is  lead  urc  lunad  ? 
Cojiper  ore  ^  Si!!i>!iur,a  of  iron  ?  [•rom  what  is  eopporas  inaim- 
firlnred':'  What  may  lie  ,ininifaetuied  from  the  waste  nmiorial  " 
\Vhal  other  sul,~lanees  are  -aid  to  aiM-iuidV  Wl.at  ore  is  foun.l 
in  the  same  ndiie  iVotn  w  iueh  .  opp.  r  i.  i.  manul.icture.l  ^  AVideh 
is  thes]drelo\\M  y  Wliieh  most  populonv?  .Mo.t  wraltliy  V  What 
literary  advantau'e,  ha.-  Xeu  horv  ■/  What  i.  >aid  of  T]ie!f,,rd  '• 
(tflJandolpi,  and  linidford  !'  What  i-  the  .haraeler  of  the  -,il 
^'unerallv  :      Where  do  min<  ral  sprin--    oeein  ■,' 
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'^"    <3;r      c (COUNT V-:^/ 


LESSON  AX. 
Or  lean.!    Counhj. 

Orlha.n's  Coi  xtv  is  in  tho  iioiiliorn  part  of  the  state, 
aiiout  midway  between  ].ikc  (jli;iiuplaiii  and  Connecticut 
river.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  0'na<li  K;ist,  on  tho 
cast  bj  Essex  county,  on  the  south  by  Caledonia  and  \,\ 
rnoille,  and  on  t')e  west  b^  Luuioillc  and  Franklin  counties. 
The  length  is  about  thirty  miles,  and  the  Avitltii  on  the 
northern  border  about  tho  s.inie.  It  contains  nineteen  towns, 
at  the  present  time.  Eour  towns  were  tikun  from  it  to  id 
in  the  lormatioa  of  the  new  C'junty  of  Lamoille. 

Tho  towui  arc  aj  fulljws,  vi/  : 
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Alhinv, 10-J \2-2\ $-7tin  12 

VrM-iuu !is7     \:m :Um>  'J2 

lJr.nMun-u,u i.|:i 757 Im)',  >\) 

Cluirlcslnn KHtS 1  l(;o U.Ui  1  11 

Vv\euiv\ Mi7 V'll -MXi  h<> 

CriiCtHl.urv i  i.li : )  H:i -^^M  :<> 

I).'rl»v...."/. I7.'i!i I'.Mti ;.7S.'.  1,'. 

(a„voi- ii;;7 iL'ii .'jr.'i  ;u 

<ircensl)or.i, 1IM)S |(h;;, ;]7'.'-!  .■'■7 

llullaiul i''V.< 7  1> l''-^  -i^ 

InihliuiTli, I(t;l ll,',l -11''.')  00 

Jav ;  71 !7! 717  ^! 

Lowell I  ;: m:; i-^7  i:; 

Mor-n,,., i ,!- 11^7  ^'0 

N.'«i..rt 7^- II  >7 :!I17  77 

S;,ln,i. V,r. M) ^^2  -12 

Trov liKO 121S 2iU4  ,".1 

AVf;itic-M, ■>(»;: <'.|:^ i^Ol)  04 


This  county  lias  sunie  j)cculiaiitie>.  Ji  lies  wiiollj  Avithin 
the  Y  ol'  the  Green  Mountains,  ami  has  generally  a  north- 
erly slope.  It  abounds  in  pontUi,  lakes  and  streiims.  No 
county  in  the  state  contains  so  many  ponds  and  lakes.  A 
considerable  piortion  ol'  jMeuijihremaiiog  lake  lies  between 
the  towns  of  Derby  and  Newport,  and  e.\ten<ls  into  Coven- 
try. Willoughby  lake  lies  in  Vvestniore,  and  is  about  si.v 
miles  long,  and  from  one-half  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
width.  JSeyiuonr  lake  in  Morgan  is  nearly  as  lai'ge.  Cas- 
pian lake  in  (ireensboro,  and  Crystal  lake  (ikdlev.'atcr 
pond)  in  Bartrm.  avc  verj'  bcautiiul  bodii-s  of  water  of  less 
area. 

IloUaml  pond,  Echo  pond  in  Charleston,  Salem  pond  in 
Salem  and  Derby,  ]>ro\\ningtun  pond  m  Brownington  and 
Salem,  Great  llosmer  i)on(l  iu  Albany  and  Craftsbury, 
Little  llosmer  pond  in  Craftsbury,  EHigo  pond  iu  Crafis- 
bury  and  Greensboro,  Derl)y  pond  in  Derby,  Stone's  pond 
and  Parker"s  pond  iu  Glover,  Long  pond  in  (Jreensbora,  and 
Long  pond  in  Westmore,  are  considerable  bodies  of  water. 
A  large  number  of  smaller  ponds  are  found  iu  several  other 
towns. 
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Barton,  Black,  Clyde  and  WillougLby  rivers,  all  of  them 
considerable  streams,  are  almost  entirely  wiiliin  the  county. 
Missisco  river  Avatcrs  lour  to^vns  in  the  western  pait  of  tbo 
county,  and  llu^vs  northerly  till  it  enters  Canada,  through 
which  it  passes  in  a  westerly  cuurse  several  miles,  and  then 
re-enters  Vermont  in  the  county  of  Franklin.  Both  La- 
moille river  and  Lamoille  branch  rise  in  the  county,  ami 
How  westerly  into  lake  Champlain.  These  streams  lurnish 
u  largo  amount  of  very  \aluable  water  power,  remarkablj 
well  distributed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  largo  amount  of  meadow  or  intervnl  land  boidering  on 
the  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes,  is  hardly  ctjualled  in  any  other 
county.  The  soil  on  the  table  lands  and  hills,  situated  be- 
tween the  streams,  lakes,  kc,  is  of  excellent  quality.  In 
the  central  parts  of  the  county,  the  higher  hills  are  capable 
of  easy  cultivation,  often  to  their  summits.  The  promi- 
nent varieties  of  ruck  being  silicious  limestone  and  slate, 
are  rapidly  decomposing  and  constantly  forming  new  soil. 

For  many  years  Crattsbury  and  Brownington  were  half 
shire  towns.  Irasburgh  is  now  the  Anic  town,  and  contains 
the  county  buildings. 

Derby  has  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
most  wealth.  Irasburgh  ranks  next  in  wealth,  and  Barton 
in  population.  The  climate  is  remarkably  favorable  to 
health.  The  gain  in  population  has  been  greater  during 
the  last  ten  years,  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  ttate. 
The  county  now  has  the  benefit  of  a  railroad,  and  will  still 
more  rapidly  increase.  A 

liuw  i-  OiK'an^  cuuiav  >it.ia(oa  r  11\  wlnt  di\i>iMii>  i<  it 
bouiuk'd?  hslLiii;ll,r  li^Nvi.llli  ,H,  Ihc  i.MUluinl.M.nhT'  Xinn- 
)ht  (,r  t(.\Mi>  ?  II. -u  in.-.nvhu^  I..-,,  .1.  ta.'lK-d  n-,,ni  llu:  .■.unity  r 
J''()l-    ull.-U  piirpoN.--.'       N:iliU'  ll,(    l..uli-.  \VI,.MV   (Int..   li.i.    ,  ..uillV 

\N  holly  lir?  lu  vvliat  .lu,.,  it  ah.Mih.i  :'  \Vh;it  l;u  -v  lako  c\U-ii(l. 
into  the  rou.ity  V  ('au  x.hi  (Kvm  ,il,r  Willcu-hhv  lake  ?  Whal 
uthci-lakcK  inthc  cuuhly  '■  What  ii.m.ls  and  \sUvw  are  ihey  .Min- 
ted V  Are  tliere  anv  Mualhr  \>n\i,U  /  Wliat  I'our  rivers  are  ahuu6t 
eiitiielv  within  th."  <'()uulv?  What  i<  the  .  .Muse  of  Mis.isc.  river '/ 
What  'olluT    ilvei.-.  li^e  in  ih.-  .-.Mints  -       Int..  \n  hat  lake    do    they 
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flow  ?  Has  the  county  any  valuable  water  power  ?  What  is  said 
respecting;  the  meadows  and  interval  land  ?  Of  what  quality  is 
the  soil  on  the  table  lands  and  hills  ?  Are  the  hills  easily  culti- 
vated? What  arc  the  prominent  varieties  of  rork  V  What  is 
constantly  formed  by  their  (K.-umpositio.i  -  Wiii.h  towns  were 
formerly  half  shire?  \Vl,at  i-  >;ii,i  .,f  ii:i-l.:ir  h  ?  Win.  li  is  the 
most  populous  and  wcahh\  inwn  ?  \\  hiih  i-  ii'  ,i  in  wraith? 
Which  in  population  ?  Is  the  rlimatv  b.:,hliv  \  Ha-  tlu^  «:.nmty 
{gained  rapidly?  What  n ver-^  in  lii.'  la.-tnii  uu.l  i-eulial  part^  ? 
How  are  the  western  and  ~  .uilurn  pinion,  water..]?  What  is 
the  quality  of  the  soil  ?  Wiiat  i^  the  ^!iir>:  tuwii  ?  'i'lie  \s  ealtbiust 
town?  'I'he  sec.m.l  iu.Nealth:  I'l..  lliini  ;  1.  it  -eiuraliv 
hi'althy  in  tin-  eMunty  r  KxaiuMie  ih,  oiitriin'  map  and  i|e-„Til.e 
the  situation  uf   ea.-'.  'u^ww. 
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LKSSON   XX  [. 

R  Hi  hi  ml    Cimtij. 

Ruii.ANU  CorXTY  irs  situated  principully  west  of  tlie 
Green  Mountains,  and  i.s])Oun(leil  noilh  Ly  Addison  county, 
cast  liy  Windsor  county,  south  by  Bennington  county  and 
west  ly  lake  Champlain,  which  Beparatea  it  from  New 
York.     It  contains  t\\cntv-{ivo  towns,  viz  : 
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Denson, i:;(l.") ll'.M, §."il47  07 

I{rand(jn, •2s:\') ;;()77 10138  51) 

Castlt'ton, i;](lCi 28;')2 8458  72 

Cliittondfu t;?.") 7(;3 2081  90 

Clarciidun, 1177 12;;7 5870  5() 

Daiihy 15;!5 14]'.t 48'Jl  32 

Fuir   llavrn, ',)()!" 1378 3777  U 

Ihibbanltuii, 70l> t'Ol') 2051  82 

Ini, 4(10 J22 1843  77 

Meiidoii,    50-1 o:;:; Iil08  OO 

xMiddletoa, 875 712 2843  47 

Mount  H(div, 1534 15-2 41(30  4(; 

Mt.  TiU.,-)-..' 3(t8 35?s 1131  00 

Pawlit, Isi;! ir,:i[) 0552  31 

I'ittsikdd 512 r.i;; i3io  15 

rittHfoid, L(l2(> I83'.i 'J133  38 

Poiiltiicv, 2330 2278 8t;8l  40 

Rutlan.r, 3715 7577 214'.)8  02 

Slierhurne, 178 525 1 140  3  1 

Shrewsbury, lli(.8 1175 4757  07 

Siidburv, 701 (i'.H) 2410  i.l 

Tinmoulli 717 020 2874  >sO 

Walliugl'ord, 1088 1747 0305  18 

W.dls,; 80  i 0  1- 2023  87 

Wist  Haven 70>; 5-<0 -'MS  50 

1'lie  length  of  the  county  h  I'orty-two  miles ;  the  width 
about  thirty-four.  In  the  south-^Ye3tcrn  part  the  soil  is  of 
the  best  (juality,  but  in  the  other  parta  the  land  is  broken 
and  hilly,  fc'everal  towns  lie  on  the  Green  xMcuntain.s. 
The  soil  in  these,  when  cultivated,  generally  produces  well. 
The  county  is  next  to  AVindsor  in  wealth.  Otter  Creek, 
which  is  a  fine  stream,  Hows  through  the  county  from  south 
to  north,  and  divides  it  near  the  middle.  The  eastern 
part  is  watered  by  the  head  branches  of  Wliite,  Black,  and 
(.^ueeche  rivers;  the  western  part  by  llubbardtoii,  Oastle- 
ton  and  Poultney  rivers,  whicii  fall  into  (lie  lake.  Lake 
IJiram  or  Spectacle  pond  in  Wallin-furd,  Wells  pond  w 
lake  Austin,  in  \\c\U,  and  lake  Bombazine  in  Castleton, 
are  considerable  bodies  of  water.  Rutland  is  the  shire 
town,  and  the  wealthiest  in  Vermont.  It  has  more  than 
doubled  in  population  since  1850,  and  now  nearly  equals 
i'.urliii.^ton.    It  owes  its  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  popu- 
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lation,  in  part  to  the  railroads  built  within  a  few  years,  and  i; 
in  part  to  its  quarries  of  marble,  of  great  excellence.  jNIore  ; 
beautiful  marble  can  liardly  be  found.  jNIany  men  are  con- 
stantly employed  in  eiuarrying  it,  and  the  railroads  in  tran3- 
porting  it  to  market.  The  town  derives  great  revenue  from 
this  source.  Brandon  is  next  in  v/ealth.  This  town  is  fa- 
mous for  its  "  frozen  well,''  a  great  natural  curiosity.  It 
has  valuable  mines  of  iron,  brown  coal  and  kaolin.  Large 
quantities  of  red,  brown,  yellow  and  roofing  paint  are  man- 
ufactured here,  of  great  excellence.  The  kaolin  is  being 
employed  for  various  useful  purposes.  JIvcellent  amber 
abounds.  Marble  of  great  excellence  is  also  found.  Howe's 
scales  arc  manufactured  in  this  town.  The  town  is  greatly 
benefitted  by  the  railroad,  pnssing  near  the  jirincipal  village. 
Car  wheels  are  manufactured  here  in  large  <piantities,  of 
excellent  quality.  jMineral  springs  occur  at  Clarendon, 
which  are  moro  celebrated  than  any  in  the  state,  excejit  at 
Alburgh.  Pittsford,  Castleton,  Wallingford  and  Poultney, 
are  large  and  important  towns.  Poultney  'u  the  seat  of  the 
Troy  Conference  Academy,  an  institution  of  great  merit. 
Castleton  has  lorig  been  the  seat  of  an  e\<,'ellent  medical 
.school.     Excellent  stock  is  found  here. 

(^Ucstio/iS. 

How  is  RuUana  rouiUx  Hlui^UMlr  What  are  its  bouiniaiics? 
Xuinlier  of  towns  ?  '1  1m,  ir  naiiics  ?  Ia'1i-:1i  arhl  \\  idth  of  the 
county  ?  What  is  tlic  rhara-l.r  mj  thr  ,-oil  ?  AVIkto  <1(,  .sevural 
townv  lie  ?  Soil  in  tlioe  o\~  uliai  .jualiiN  '!  ih.a  .lues  tlu-  cuuuty 
rank  as  to  wealth?  What  i-  s,,!^  cf  (UUr  ('nrk  ?  Ih.w  <\o,'^  \[ 
divide  the  oonnly  ?  Ih.w  i-,  ihe  ra.-lejn  pail  .xalrrrd  V  'l'i;r  \\  ext- 
ern part  •:-  What  i)runMnriu  ];,k.  s  in  the  .■..nnty  ?  AViial  e,-,n  you 
sayresperling  Rutland?  Wliat  tnun  i.- next  in  importarue?  ^\'hal 
mines  in  it  ?  '  What  has  oerasiunul  the  ^avat  increase  <.f  iintland  ? 
W'lial  ft  .uree  of  revenue  is  i;uiiliuned  :  ^\'llat  i<  said  n-peelinr 
theniarhle'r  What  other  iiiipuiiaiU  I.,\mis?  \\  hat  :-.d,.M,Js  in 
I'oultney  and  Castleton  ?  W  hat  is  said  ..f  Castlelun  ?  Wh.it  min- 
eral Sjiriri^s  in  the  county?  Disrrihe  eaeli  t>)\\  n  ironi  liie  ontline 
map.  » 
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\Vas/i  lugloit    County. 

WASillNtiHiN  CoUMi'  licd  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
state,  and  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Lamoille  and  Oivledo- 
nia  counties,  east  by  Caledonia  county,  southeast  by  Ov;uigo 
county,  southwest  by  Addi^un  cunty,  -.wA  west  by  <'nittcti- 
den  county.  It  is  tiiirty-fbur  miles  m  length  and  ihirty-ouo 
in  breadth.     The  number  of  towns  ia  nineteen,  us  follows  : 


Bar. 


.184,> \.n\) 71(»t  1^0 

.l-.()7 ]:-,45 nt'.^   14 


01 


t              tHilUUUAPIlY 

TowiH. 
OllMt, 

Calairt      ...      

ANi>  ur 

i'OKY    OF    VKUMON'f. 

lii'ls :;s'ji'i  4,-) 

.    1  ur)                    41;')5  4S 

Diixl.uiy,.. 

.  .    tS-l')    . 

1000 "IS")  '^G 

KuHt  iMoutpo 
l\;yf^t>ii,.  .. 
Marshtk-M,. 
:Mi.1dk>sex,  . 

Morctown     . 

..1117... 

..    (1S4.. 

i:!'js 4',»r);i  s.s 

SCO ];'.73  G'.» 

..11(12.. 

..i;iG.'... 

..•J.]  IK... 

11  GO 2753  7'.i 

12.11 ;i2g;;  17 

2111 iL];;l  'Ji 

1110                     •'.-■•'7  4G 

xX.irtlilicl.l,.. 
riiiinlicld,.. 
Jui\l)urv    .. 

'11)7 

i:V22 S20'.l  ;!4 

l(K/0                       oj.).)  v^(^) 

Wait^lidd,. 
Waneii,... 

..lo-Jl.. 

.     ur>-'... 

loo.") :'.1;;g  :v.i 

.    101 1                      'M;<i')  44 

A\atc'rbury 

A\\)oainiry,'. 

..1070. . 

'.i',i'.» r.il'J  4G 

G~'.i n,-..-,  2S 

This  county  lies  chielly  bet^Yecn  the  two  nin<^e3  of  the 
(ireen  Mountains,  and  is  very  uneven.  It  is  uatereJ  by 
AVinooski  river  and  its  branches.  The  principal  rocks  arc 
limestone,  granite,  argillaceous  slate,  ijuartz,  chlorite,  and 
mica  schist.  The  soil  is  generally  excellent,  and  the  county 
increasing  in  wealth.  Montpelier,  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  state,  is  the  shire  town,  and  also  the  cajiital  of  the 
.state.  The  tStatc  House  located  here,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  United  States.  .Montpelier  is  the  wealliiiebt 
town  in  the  county,  but  ranks  the  second  in  population.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  a  new  town,  East  Montpelier, 
has  been  organized  from  the  territory  originally  belonging 
to  the  town,  'i'hc  area  of  Montpelier  iri  now  small  compared 
■wit'.i  most  other  towns. 

The  State  House  wiiich  occupies  the  site  of  that  burnt 
in  1857,  is  justly  tljc  pride  of  the  town  and  the  .'-tatc.  lie- 
sides  the  Capitol  and  Court  House,  .Montpelier  contains  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  buildings  found  in  the  state 
for  schools.  This  building  is  an  honor  to  the  citizens  as  well 
us  an  ornament  to  the  village.  Excellent  water  power  on 
both  the  ^Vinooski  river  and  Worcester  branch,  adds  much 
to  the  importance  of  the  village,  which  is  a  central  place  of 
business  for  surrounding  towns.     Sloan  Hospital,   with  ex- 
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tensive  accommodations  for  sick  and  uoundcd  soldiers,  ^Yas 
estahlislicd  here  in  lyG-l.  'i  lie  hotels  are  large,  ai.d  furnish 
excellent  accommodation  fur  the  menjltera  of  the  Le-n'sla- 
ture  wheii  in  session,  as  avcII  aa  to  the  public  generally. 

Barre  is  an  excellent  agricultural  town.  In  this  toAvn  was 
procured  tlic  beautiful  granite  of  Avhich  the  State  House  is 
constructed.  It  has  a  lai-ge  and  prosperous  schcol,  aflbidin-^ 
excellent  facilities  for  education. 

Northfield  has  the  groatobt  population.  It  has,  till  recent- 
ly, had  the  entire  bencht  of  tiic;iJuichine  shops  connected  Avith 
the  A'ermont  Central  railroad.  It  has  also  the  advantage 
of  extensi\c  factories,  for  Avhich  the  water  power  is  excel- 
lent. A  ((uarry  of  excellent  roofing  slate  has  been  opened 
in  Northfield.  The  slate  apjtears  very  beautiful,  and  will 
no  doubt  compete  favorably  with  tliat  wrought  at  Dumraers- 
ton,  Castlcton,  and  otlier  places.  Excellent  scythe  stones 
are  manufactured  from  stone  found  in  the  same  town.  Wa- 
terbury  has  many  facilities  for  increase  of  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation. It  is  the  third  in  population  in  the  county.  The 
entire  county  is  immensely  I.'cnefitted  by  the  Central  rail- 
road, furni.-hing  c:!sy  run, )iiuiiir;(ti,n  villi  the  en^;t^  south 
and  west. 

Ilms  iH  Vriisliin-t.m  c-)uiily  .-iti.i.toi  .'  Jiou'  I..)U!Mlcd?  It^  ex- 
tent ?  Niiiulicr  of  to\Mi<  ?  .N'ai.'ir  iliciii.  Wiiist  is  till' surrai'cuf 
the  .-..unty  ?  How  i^  it  ^^;!t.  r.-.i  ?  Wlia;  i^riiuiiuil  rocks  ?  Des- 
cnhe  Moiitpelier.  Wiiat  iiuporlaiit  b.iil<.iin-H  hero?  Wliieh  is 
the  wealth;!  St  town  ?  Why  i^  it  not  laost  ))(,.i.uluu8  ?  What  in 
said  renpeetinji:  tiie  Slate  llour-e  ?  What  adds  to  the  itnportaiiec  oC 
the  town?  Wliat  is  said  of  the  hotels?  Descrihe  Barre.  What 
town  is  ninrit  populuUb?  What  ad\aiitageo  has  it  loii.^  iioe.-^cssed? 
Deseriho  Wateri)urA-.  JIow  doth  it  rank  as  to  population  '.'  Vunn 
what  does  the  whole  (-omity  deriw  "r-v't  Lenejif.'  I),-,-nl».  e.uli 
tjwn   from  [W  outline  uv.y. 
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LESSON   XXiU. 
Vi'uulhaiii   Cduniy. 

WlXDiiAM  CuLNTV  j,-^  L^iiutitcil  \\\  \\w  i^oiUhcast  <,:oraer  of 
A'^erniont,  aiul  is  bouuLk-d  (,a  liu.-  ii>ulii  \yj  AVindsor  county, 
cast  by  Connecticut  \\\k\.  ;:  .i.lh  b;  >.iasMicliu.iCttri,  iUi'l  v.^.'^l 
by  Btiunington  county,  it  cji'tiuiis  tvi.-.'utv-tlivc-o  towns,  ai 
follows  : 


Athens,    

Briitllcijuro, 

HrooLli,,,-, 


7-U  .''.s 
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,„  Population.  Grand  List. 

Dover, 701) 050 2410  87 

Dunuueistoii, IG  IT; lOlil :;C.>3  -IS 

Grafton, 1 1^11 ]  ] f,  I u7l^7  -la 


(-Juilford,... 

IJalil'ax 

i;58'j.... 

. ..  iiiia  .. 

....12U1 

. . . 11"G   . 

...      42'J8   G3 
•nM8  83 

Jamaica, 

Ldiidunderry,  .;,  . 

iC)Ui;.... 

Ili74 

...A:y\\ 

....13G7 

741 

. . .      4057   83 

.  .  .      3274  G'J 

h'^j 

'TJ40  51 

Newfunc,' 

rutiiey, 

Kockiugham,.... 

VM^.... 

llLT;.... 

321 

....1102 

....liG3 

....2'JOl   .... 
105 

. .  .      5301   5G 

...     4G48  53 

. . .    10S02  80 

271   42 

Stnitton, 

lown.^liend, 

2^0. . . . 

l;!54.... 

'^'*i:17g''^"' 

.  .  .  .  1(101 

824  81 

...      41104  14 
;;()•>(■,  45 

AVar.hhoro, 

1 1  'Jo 

.  .  .      2'.)i;2  33 

^V(•^'tminHter 

WldtiiiKliam,.... 
Wilinlii-ton,.... 
Windliam 

1721.... 

i;;,-(i.... 

7(;;!. . . . 

. . . .  i:;i)i) 

G^0 

...      5581   27 
...      3477   4  5 

.  .  .      2U0G  o'J 

This  county  is  tliirtj-six  mik-s  iii  lengtli,  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  wiilo.  Tlie  sliire  town  is  Newlanc,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  county.  The  county  is  watered  by  Deer- 
tield,  West,  ^Villiam3'  and  Saxton's  rivers.  It  is  very  hilly, 
and  the  western  part  mountainous.  On  tlie  Connecticut 
river  arc  fine  tracts  of  laud  and  some  excellent  tOAVos,  where 
largo  crops  of  grass,  corn  and  ;^rain  may  be  raised  :  and 
the  county  ranks  high  for  wealth.  The  wealthiest  and  most 
po})ulou3  town  is  Lrattleboro,  which  has  an  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  that  has  long  been  an  honor  to  the  state.  A  hos- 
pital for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  has  been  established 
since  the  present  war  commenced.  In  AVest  Brattleboro  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  feniabs  is  in  tucccsslul  oper- 
ation, and  has  become  hiiddy  popubu'.  (L'adod  schools  have 
been  comuioiced  in  tlii.^  c/in.iy  \-, ilh  prospects  of  emihcid 
usci'ulnes?.  liockinghnm  is  the  sccuud  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. Westminster,  ^Vilminglun,  i'utncy,  Townshend  and 
Guilford,  are  wealthy  and  pros})erou3  towns.  (.Juarries  of 
good  roofing  slate  are  found  in  several  towns,  some  of  which 
have  been  wrought  for  more  than  half  a  century.       Chro- 
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mate  of  iron  of  good  ijuality  occurs  at  New  fane,  and  excel- 
lent steatite  in  ISewfane  and  other  tOAvns. 

Qncsiioiis. 
How  is  Windham  county  eitiiatod  find  bouiuKd  ?  NumlK-r  of 
towuB?  Niiino  tlioiii.  \Vliat  i-i  tlic  txtent  of  tlie  eimnty?  'I'lir 
sliire  town  ?  Wlmt  rivci-H  water  tliin  i-.miity  ?  Is  it  lovd  or  mouu- 
tiiinouw  ?  Ih  it  ft- rtilu  and  prodiictivc  ?  Wiiich  m  tiie  wr;iltlii.'.st 
and  niotit  ]>opulon8  town  ?  \Vli;it  important  intititntionB  at  Brattlc- 
l)oro?  What  at  W'oht  Brattlcbi.ro?  What  town  ranks  necond  in 
wealth  and  poiiuhition?  W'hat  ot!ior  important  townd  in  tliis 
county?  What  (|narrit'8  have  been  wrouglit  for  many  years? 
Where  do<>s  clironiate  of  iron  oceur?  Steatite?  Bound  the  touut. 
I'rv)ui  the  outline  uiaji. 
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J.ESSON   XXIV.    . 
Windsor  County. 
WiJiDSOR  County  lioa  north  of  Windlmm  county.     It  is 
bouniLtl   nortli  by  Oranj^o   comnty,    eiLst  by  Connecticut 
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river,  south  by  Windham   county,   and  west  by  Rutland 
county.     It  has  twenty-four  towns,  viz  : 

^""""'-  lc:-,l).  Ifn-.O  1SG3. 

Andover, 72  4 G7 1 $1925  74 

Baltujiore, 124 llii 4 'JO  50 

Barnard, ItUT M«7 'll'.SO  60 

Bethel, 17;;0 1.^04 5458  53 

Bridguwatcr, i;",]l ]2'J2 4;",0l  :57 

Oavondisli, 157*; 150'J 7U',8  U2 

ClK'tstcr, L'UOl :il2C) 8():;0  54  ' 

Hartford, 2151) :l:\M ^510  08 

Ilartluiid 20C):l 1718 8070  iU) 

Ludlmv,.. IC.IU 15t;8 50(18  04 

Nurwich, I!t78 17oU 5041)  85 

Plymouth 1220 1252 3388  'J5 

PumtVct, 1546 1376 48'J6  64 

Reading, 1171 115'J 4290  56 

KoelioKter, 1493 1507 4288  13 

Koyalton, 1850 1739 6071  45 

Sharon, 1240 1111 3975  7() 

Si)ringfiold, 2762 2958 12666  89 

Stoekbridjro, 1327 1264 3148  46 

Weatbereiield, 1851 1765 7649  79 

Weston, 950 93/2 2677  17 

AVest  Windbor, 1002 92  t 3616  11 

AVindhor, 1023 1669 6617  09 

Woodblock, 3011 30C2 19261   12 

This  county  is  forty-eight  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in 
breadth.  White  river  crosses  the  northern  part,  Queeche 
river  flows  through  the  central  part,  and  Black  river  waters 
the  southern  part.  Much  of  the  land  is  hilly,  and  some- 
times rises  into  high  mountains.  The  soil  is  generally  good, 
and  yields  excellent  crops  of  corn,  grass  and  grain.  The 
streams,  many  of  them,  have  rich  tracts  of  low  land,  or  in- 
tervals, along  their  banks,  and  all  of  them  afford  fine  sites 
for  mills  and  factories. 

There  are  several  nourishing  \iliagcs,  of  which  Woodstock, 
Windsor,  Royalton,  White  Kiver  and  Norwich  are  among 
the  more  important.  At  Norwich  a  school  for  military  in- 
struction was  established  many  years  ago.-  Many  men  have 
been  educated  here  who  have  done  honor  to  the  state  and 
country.  It  has  since  been  eatablishcd  ;vs  a  college,  but  ctill 
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maintains  esscntiallj  its  original  character  aa  a  military 
school.  Woodstock  is  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  town, 
anil  Springfield  ranks  second  in  wealth  and  population.  The 
State  Prison  is  located  at  Windsor.  Woodstock  is  the  shire 
town.  This  county  has  more  wealth  than  any  other  in  the 
State,  and  is  also  the  most  populous,  Mineral  spriiigs  occur 
at  Hartford  and  Chester. 

(Questions. 
IIuw  iti  Windsor  e.jiiiUy  l.oaiulcd  .'  What  is  itb  extent?  Number 
of  towiiH?  Their  namr,- ?  W'iiat  is  t!ie  surf.u.'e  uf  the  county? 
or  wliat  (lualitv  ih  Che  noil  ?  Ihnv  id  tiu;  countv  watered  ?  What 
haNo  most  of  the  .streams  oii  tiieir  hanks?  .M..^t"inlI.o^tant  \illageri  ? 
Wiiattichool  at  Norwich?  xMu.st  wealthy  and  i.-jadous  towns? 
\Vherc  is  tiic  State  I'ri:  ui  loeattil?  Whieh  is  the  shire  towu? 
W^hero  are  mineral  srnini^-  found? 


LESSON   XXV. 
Cli/iiute. 

Among  the  things  that  modify  the  climate  of  the  state, 
the  different  degrees  of  elevation  of  surface  deserve  partic- 
ular attention.  The  constant  and  regular  decrease  uf  tem- 
perature in  a.scending  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  has 
led  to  ellbrts  to  ascertain  the  law  of  decrease.  The  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Leslie  resulted  in  establishing  the  law,  that 
an  elevation  of  349  feet  above  the  surface  would  aflect  the 
thermometer  one  degree.  Brande  gives  an  elevation  of  SOU 
feet;  as  affecting  the  thermometer  one  degree.  But  other 
things  modify  the  effect,  eapocially  the  inclination  of  surface, 
whether  inclined  to  the  south,  or  the  north. 

The  pro.xiniity  of  high  mountains,  from  the  summits  of 
which  cold  currents  of  air  d.j.ucnd  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  also  of  large  bodies  of  water,  materially  modify 
the  temperature  of  places  contiguous  to  them.  There  is  a 
great  difterence  in  the  elevation  of  the  cultivated  land  in  the 
Stat  J.  On  the  islands  in  Lake  Champlain,  the  elevation  is 
only  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  Consid- 
erable land  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  is  not  much   more 
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elevated.  The  altitude  of  lako.-<.  ponds,  towns  and  village3, 
so  far  a3  ascertained  during  the  Geological  and  other  surveys, 
•will  be  found  in  the  rollo\Ying  table,  ft  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  results  to  which  dif- 
ferent person;?  have  arrive  I.  Oapt.  Partridge  gives  the  ele- 
vation of  Killington  Peak  as  321)4  feet  above  the  ocean, 
■while  Prof.  Gujot  gives  it  4221.  The  elevations,  excepting 
in  a  few  instince3,  are  given  as  in  the  Geological  Report. 
I'wining's  and  other  surveys  are  sometimes  relied  on. 


Table  of   A/lili/d:'s  above  tliv  (hrd/i. 


V<-t 


AMm<u  Ci;iitr<> Hr*     Irnblnirgl), 

All.iuiy 777    .ioluK-on, -ILO 

Ariingt'in  (Kast), 'u'>    Jcrioliu  CoriuTB, CM 

B:ini.-t, ^(10  Lincoln    ( Pa^H   over    (irt-t-u 

IJartun 'JV        xMounlaias,) '2il'> 

BcllowB  FuUh -^^o    \Au\U,sy '.•7.'. 

l)L'iinin;:;tnn  (  KiiHi) uV.'t    Lviuiun, T'^'o 

lk>nniuzt,,iu\Vt>t), 7211    .\i;m.lio.'«ter, ti'<0 

lU-rkw!iii-r  (Ka8t),. -ICO    Midcilfl.urv, ;VJ(» 

Knuutn-.-, 7:;-    Midcllcbcx; .)2(l 

Hraiiilon, |i,(l    Milton    ¥:i\U, 2'JS 

BrattlelM.ro, It'.O    MontpulitT  (Capital  |, :,U) 

JJrowningtun   ViUa-o, ill-'-Mt    Holly  (i'abs  o^r  Green 

Hurlington  (Court  House),..   202        Mountains,) 1-113 

Burlington  (Univer^itv),.  ..   :W>':     Xewlmry, 420 

Caml. ridge, " tin    NV.rtiifield  (Depot) 721 

Cahtleton', 47  "i    Norwi.di, 4()(t 

Ches^ter i^O    I'.nitun  (Elgin  Spring) 1320 

Col.diebter  (East  M.  11.),..  .   22:;  IVrui  Pans  over  Crcen  MtH,,)211  o 

ColchrHter  (West  M.  n.)...   223    Pitthlord i'M 

Deri. V  Centre, 'i7'>    Pownal  (  Kast) 1150 

Derl.V  Line, 1030    Proetorftxiile, ^03 

l)ort<et  (Knst), I  1 IC    Plym..utli, 1  ItiH 

I)ort>et  (Went) 1  KMI    i:nnd..Ij.!,  (Wef^t, 'CS 

Franklin I.;.'.    P.  ad.!...ro, l^i) 

(hanviUe   (  Pana    ..ver(ireen  liielnnund, 3.'52 

Mountains, ) 2;U0  .  Koxl.urv  (Iligheist  point  on 

(JreenNl.on.  Vilhi-e, 13oi  Vt.  Central  Railroad,) ...   997 

Guildliall, s:;3    Royalton, 470 

Hardwiek   Hollow, 720  -  KnHand, ' 50U 

Uighgute  Springs 100    St.   Albans, 270 

Hydepark, 30(1    St.  J.-linHhury 585 
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Sheldon, 375  |  ^Vhite  River  Junction, ilSo 

Stamfurd, 114U  '  IVillianistown, yOo 

Swnnton, ICU    VVilliston, 4()l2 

Troy  (Suuth), 7-1(1 '  Wiiidoor, 'JSS 

Undrrhill  Flat, u(]r>    Winoo^ki   Fall,<, 20;'. 

VergeiHies, 22.j    WuodntocL, 400 

AVallingfurd  (South) 72'*    X.itunil  l!rid:£o  (Waterh'y),  ;;4:) 

Waterbury, 4li.j    (uvat  tails  (Marshlieldi,      .1074 

Wc8t  Ilavcij 100    .Mt Indues  Falln, 440 

Altitude  oj  L(tl:ts  and  Ponds. 

Lake  Champlaiu, HO  i  Inland  I'ond  (liri-hton),    .  .  li.S'J 

Lnk.-  Memi)liVciiiag;ug i.O,")  \  Mud  Pond    (Mit(on) 1!>;'. 

Ellig..  Pond  (L'raftsl.urv),..  S'Ji!  '  Savaiuia  P.. ud  (Sutton) ....  1:^10 
IWdlewatcr   Pond  or  Cn>tal  \Vinuoski    Pond  (Pccclian.),.l-1  H' 

Lake  lliarton) ."....    -i.;:^    .loi's  P,.nd  (t'al.ot) l.'.U 

Salem   I'oikI  (S.ih  ni  i, '.n;7    .M.jllv's   1' ,ud  (Cal.ot  t hrlu 

Weils  iUver  Pond  ( ( in.tou),.  KldO  '  Lyfords  Pond.  (  W'alden).  •  .  l'''.>2 
JVnhiuner'B  Pond    iCliuiK,-  (Vnneetirut    i.tiLe,    (liea.l  .d' 

ton), 1140  i      Connci-ticut  i;i\.v;,  .\'.  Il..i:.S'j 

Willoughby    Lake, 11(11  j 

iiUbntloliS. 
What  uiodities  the  climate  of  the  Slate  ?  W  hat  (d(  vation  afleetb 
the  thermometer  one  degree?  How  do  high  inountainn  allecttem- 
p.^rature?  How  hodien  of  water  ?  What  ih  the  elevation  of  the 
i::?Iandn  in  Lake  Chaniidain  ?  From  what  Hource  are  the  altitudes 
in  the  t^ihie  taken?     Give  altitudes  in  the  table. 


LESSON   XXYI. 

Ciiriosilies. 

Natural  curiosities  arc  found  in  \'crinoiit,  wliicli  de-orvo 
notice.  Among  thene  arc  tiftecii  or  twenty  caves  or  under- 
ground roorcs.  Some  of  tlieao  are  >-.iijall,  and  otlicrs  liavo 
not  been  sufficiently  explored  to  he  fully  described.  One, 
very  interesting,  is  found  in  the  northe.ist  part  of  Arlington, 
uhich  has  its  entrance  on  the  east  side  of 'a  steep  hill.  The 
entrance  is  small  and  will  admit  but  one  person  at  a  time. 
The  cavern  is  Uiirteea  r^di  m  I«a;^th    and  its  Licdiura  width 
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and  height  about  eight  feet.  Oi^e  conical  shaped  room  is 
more  than  fiftj  feet  in  height,  and  has  stahictites  upon  its 
gides.  [Stalactites  are  foimcd  of  limestone,  and  in  shape, 
resemble  icicles.]  A  cave  on  the  east  side  of  IMount  An- 
thony in  Bennington,  has  stalactites  hanging  from  its  roof 
and  sides. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  village  in  Erandon 
are  two  caves,  the  lai'gest  si.xteen  or  eighteen  feet  t(juarc, 
reached  by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  eighteen  feet.  From 
this  room  is  a  narrow  passage  into  another  still  larger.  A 
cave  called  Devifa  Den,  in  Wright's  ^Mountain  in  Uiadforc!, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  formerly  by  human  be- 
ings,     [n   Burlington  is  another  cave  with  the  same   name, 

A  cave  in  Clarendon  is  very  inteiesting.  The  descent 
int©  it  is  through  a  passage  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
width,  and  thirty-one  in  length,  leading  into  a  room  twa^nty 
feet  long,  twenty  feet  high,  and  nearly  thirteen  wide.  From 
this  room  a  simihir  passage  leads  into  a  room  thirty  feet 
long  and  twenty  wide.  Thia  room  is  .sometimes  filled  with 
water.  In  Danby  are  several  caverns,  but  they  have  not 
been  thoroughly  explored,  fn  J)orset  is  a  \ery  large  cavern, 
which  is  entered  by  an  aperture  about  ten  feet  square,  lead- 
ing into  a  room  nine  rods  in  length,  and  four  in  width.  From 
this  cave  are  two  openings  v/hich  lead  into  other  rooms. 
One  of  these  apartments  is  twenty  feet  long  and  twelve 
wide,  and  is  connected  by  a  long,  narrow  passage  with  an- 
other cave  eighty  feet  long  and  thirty-six  wide.  The  left 
hand  passage,  from  the  fir.-t  room,  lead.i  into  another  cave 
twelve  feet  sipiare,  out  of  which  i.s  a  pas.iage  into  an  apart- 
ment of  cousiderabh>'  .size,  containing  a.  spring  of  water. 
This  cavern  has  been  explored  for  -10  or  50  rods  without 
finding  the  end.  An  examination  of  the.ie  rooms  i.s  cxccc  1- 
ingly  interesting,  tu  tho.-e  who  delight  in  ilie  Creator's  woiL-.. 
The  caves  in  Duxbury  and  Ilaiifax  are  said  to  be  very  in- 
teresting, though  not  ?o  extensive  as  some  uthers.  "  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  Monkton,  is  a  noted  cavern.  'J'he  oii- 
fice,  by  ■which  it  is  entered,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  large  chasm 
on  the  bi'h  of  a  small  hill.     After  dcsccuding  abont.  JC*  feet 
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from  the  opening,  you  arrive  at  a  room  30  feet  by  16,  from 
which  is  a  passa^^e  leading  to  a  second  apartment,  not  quite 
80  largo,  but  more  regular." 

In  riymouth  also  arc  beautiful  caves.  The  largest  of 
these  is  entered  by  a  perpendicular  passage  about  the  size 
of  a  common  well,  and  ten  feet  deep.  This  leads  into  a 
room  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide,  from  Mhich  a  broad 
passage  conducts  into  another  alouthalf  the  size  of  the  first, 
from  this  cave  are  passngos  into  several  smaller  ones ;  from 
one  of  which,  is  an  opening  into  a  large  room,  thirty  feet 
long,  twelve  wide,  and  twenty  high,  whose  sides  meet  at  the 
top.  like  ;i  roof.  A  narrow  passage  from  this  room  loads 
into  another,  shaped  like  an  oven,  which  has  beautiful  stal- 
actites hanging  from  its  roof.  Many  of  these  have  been 
broken  off  and  carried  away  by  visitors. 

A  cave  in  Salisbury  is  said  to  l.'avc  been  cnce  inhabited 
by  Indians.  Theie  are  caves  in  some  other  town.s  One  in 
llighgatc  has  a  large  opening,  and  extends  twenty  or  thirty  ' 
feet  into  the  side  of  the  hill.  A  small  cave  has  recently 
been  explored  ia  Bristol.     .Many  others  an;  found. 

In  several  places  in  the  State  there  is  strong  evidence  of 
a  great  lorce  having  o[)erated  after  the  mountains  were 
thrown  up,  by  v,lii.-h  the  strata  of  rocks  have  been  much 
fractured,  and  sometimes  cliasiiis  of  great  depth  formed.  In 
the  town  of  Arlington,  iLc-d  and  West  mountains  furnish 
evidence  of  hiving  been  much  diaturbevl.  The  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  limestone  and  slate  have  been  thrown  into  con- 
fused masses,  Icaviti;:  wli'it  have  been  calleii  •'  sink-holes  "  or 
*•  natural  wells."  Swiai;  rf  ihes'.!  have  been  explored  to  a 
depth  of  from  Iol-  to  1^0  ii.a  t.  The  cave  described  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  tiie  n^i  thcast  [-art  of  the  town,  doubtless 
originated  in  the  same  way.  A  spring,  which  seems  to  have 
a  real  ebb  and  ll^w,  h.-;  bi-.'ii  (tiioov..rcd  in  the  sime  town, 
and  another  irom  Avlii^-b  i  riu's  .i  current  of  air,  sufficiently 
ptrong  to  extinguish  a  bghtel  caii'ile.  O^lie  frozen  well  in 
Brandon  has  been  regarded  by  all  A\ho  have  visited  it  as 
a  great  curiosity.  The  present  valley  of  Lake  Champlain 
was  om.j  much  lower  u..>n  ut  pi'cscni;  and  v.'as  covercil  by 
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the  waters  of  the  ocean.  This  is  proved  by  the  remains  of 
a  fossil  whale,  and  also  immense  (luantities  of  sea  shells, 
still  existing  iu  the  clay  banks  on  the  borders  of  the  lake. 
Rocking  stones  of  great  size,  and  so  nearly  balanced  that 
they  may  be  moved  several  inches  by  the  strength  of  a 
single  man,  are  found  at  Greensboro.  The  rocks  in  the  vi- 
cinity seem  to  have  been  as  niucii  fractured  as  those  men- 
tioned at  Arlington.  liocking  stones  are  lound  in  other 
towns. 

Wl.at  Ki-c  r,  ,i.u-  „r  ilw  liH.ual  .•urio.siii.',^  of  \\vin,nt!  l),..:\\>v 
tliccavo  in  .\rliii-t  jii.  Wlr.a  aiv  ht  il.u-tUcvs  ?  Wli;it  i>  ti.vA  of 
t'uMMVi'  ill  l>i'niiiii;:;t..n  ?  Wliric  -.irr.  flir  .;:\vt'ras  in  i{.-;iii<luii  .slt.i- 
iitcd?  Si/.c.  of  t'lc  li!r;^i-st  .'  Iliw  is  it  (Mitcrcd?  WUut  .mvo  in 
IJr.uiforJ?  Wli.it  ;it  Bu.linirt  .n  ?  I).-Hrril,e  the  cav.-  in  Clanindon. 
lliivi!  thoM-  in  D.inhj  i.ccn  Inllv  cxplon-d  ?  DoHcrib.^  tin-  principal 
r.ioms  in  the  (.avo  i>i  Dornct.  ^Ji-niion  otlicr  town^  wlieri:  oavcHarc 
fouml.  Wiiat  van  yyni  ^aJ  ivBi-iH-tin-  the  Plvn.outh  cavets  ?  What 
of  llic  one  in  Salisbury  ?  "  In  llit^'h-ate  ?  W  liat  natural  enriooiticH 
on  nionntainH  in  Arlingl..,,  .'  What  oocuHioned  them  ?  Ho-.v  lar 
havo  Hoiuo  iK'L'n  ex:il(n--i;  ^Vhut  other  eurioriiies  de.-.-rih.a  in 
thin  lo^Hoa  ? 


LliSSuN  XX\II. 

CttriojlfuSj  Cont'inu ed. 

A  curiosity  of  ditfereat  cliuracter  is  woithy  of  being  men- 
tioned. In  the  northeastern  corner  of  liydcpark  are  many 
depressions  or  hollows,  that  luve  been  apj)ropriately  called 
"  dry  bowl-*.""'  Many  of  them  arc  ^liaped  veiy  nau'h  like 
the  iinide  of  a  bowl,  aiid  are  of  various  dimcnsidns.  Ponio 
aro  only  a  fe.v  foot  across,  and  others  are  many  riids.  Tiio 
water  th;it  Hows  iuta  thein  ffom  rain  and  nieltin:^  snoNVS. 
disapp3;iis  as  readily  as  on  the  surface  of  plains.  'L'lie  lu/t- 
t)rn4  of  the  '"  l/owls"  arc  a^  c.ipablc  of  cultivation  tis  ttible 
Ian  Is  ia  the  vicinity.  ^Vhile  su;;h  depr^issions  elsewhere 
would  be  filled  with  w.iter  and  constitute  pon.ls,  theie  sel- 
dom cjntiiu  any  atandiug  waU.'r.     The  plain  in  which  they 
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occur  Yfas  doubtless  tlie  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  or  perhaps 
ocean.  It  is  covered  witli  a  bballow  soil,  beneath  Avhich,  to 
a  great  extent,  is  loose  [.:;raYcl  or  rulblc,  from  ^vbich  ibo 
finer  parts  seem  to  havo  been  vaahed  out  by  tho  action  of 
water.  Green  river,  \>hich  passes  near,  loses  much  of  its 
waters  before  reaching  the  Lamoille  river,  several  miles 
distant. 

Pond  walls,  a  great  curiosity,  occur  in  several  places  in 
Vermont,  Some  of  these  appear  almost  like  artificial  walls. 
Those  on  the  easterly  side  of  Vv^ilioUi^hby  lake  ri,-,e  to  the 
height  of  five  orsixfoetj  and  are  ut  thebaso  but  little  thicker 
than  heavy  sLoue  walls,  coustructcd  for  fencing  fields.  On 
the  northerly  and  westerly  bord<ns  of  Franklin  pond,  such 
walls  and  s:ind  banks  'di'c  much  broader  and  higher.  Tho 
road  for  considerable  distance  p'lsses  along  on  the  top  of  one, 
forming  a  natural  turnpike.  The  bog  on  one  side,  is  but 
little  higher  than  the  surface  of  tiie  water  on  tlie  other.  In 
other  places  similar  Avails  occur.  \Uiiicd  with  sand  banks. 

\Vliut  ivijiurkablc  cuiiu.Mtiea  are  iuiiud  iii  llyJuj..uk?  How  aro 
thcf-c  hollow  8  ^llupc■d  ?  Of  wiiHt  .i/.c  ui-c  thuy  ?  What  is  baid  rc- 
Mwcting  the  water  that  llunK  lnlo  theiii  ?  Are  they  .aiialle  ol'cul- 
tivatiou?  Do  tliey  UMially  retain  any  water?  "With  what  i.s  tlio 
plain  now  oovered?  WJiat  is  i-aid  re^i.eeting  Greea  ri\er  ?  AVhat 
other  curiosity  is  mentioned?  \^' Jiat  do  they  apiieurliiie?  How 
hlAi  are  those  at  Willoimliby  lake  ?  AVhere  are  .-.innhu-  wait-  found  ? 
What  iH  Haid  of  tho.-e  at  Franklin  p-.ad? 


LESSORS    XXVII. 

Falls  In    Veifd^ut. 

Several  falls  in  Vermont  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
objects  of  interest  and  curiosity.  Though  our  streams  are 
not  large,  jet  on  some  of  them  the  fall  is  great.  Tho  "  fifteen- 
mile  fills  "  on  Connecticut  river  are  remarkable  only  for 
their  length.  The  falls  on  Black  rit'or,  in  Cavendiabj  are 
4. 
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vei-/  interesting.  The  river  has  worn  down  a  channel  of 
ono  hundred  feet,  and  huge  rocka  have  been  undermined  and 
thrown  down  oao  upon  auotlicr.  Holes  of  various  sizes  and 
forms  are  ^orn  itito  the  solid  rock.  Theae  are  from  one 
foot  to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  vary  from  one  to  fifteen 
in  depth.  Others  are  still  larger,  and  "  Avorn  almost  per- 
fectly smooth  into  the  solid  body  of  the  rock.''  jlcConnel's 
falls,  on  the  Lamoille  river  in  Johnson,  are  of  much  inter- 
eat.  The  v.ater  after  pouring  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  fifteen 
feet  high,  take.s  a  norihwcTMeyn  course  o'^ov  a  bed  of  rocks 
about  one  hundred  rods,  nrtrrowing  its  clniniiel  and  increas- 
ing in  velocity.  Tlu-n,  forming  a  whirlpool,  it  sinks  "  be- 
neath a  barrier  of  rocks  •'.vhich  extends  across  the  river." 
'•  The  arch  is  of  solid  rock  "  and  about  eight  feet  in  -width, 
forming  a  bridge  v;hcn  the  water  is  low.  "Below this,  the 
water  rises  through  numerous  holies,  exhibiting  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  the  boiling  of  a  pot.  On  a  branch  of  White 
Kiver,  in  Granville,  arc  tbe  "Moss  Glen  Falls,-'  surrounded 
by  beautiful  scenery.  "  The  water  falls  over  a  massive  rock 
one  hundred  feet  ;  iifty  feet,  at  t'he  lower  part,  is  a  perpen- 
dicular descent." 

\V iijit  is  eiiia  iT.spirtiiio;  ihf  ialls  uf  \Vrin;.iit  ?  For  what  urc  Uie 
fifUuMi-uiile  fallH  rfiiuivkahle  ?  On  ^vlin  t  rivrv  nre  tlicy  ?  Wlierc 
arc  Calls  on  lUi.  L  ris\r?  How  d  cji  i-  tlio  ciiannd  wuvn  in  tlio 
rock?  l)..-,sci-ibe  tiio  liol<.:s  in  the  rock.  W'liuvu  ure  ]M<jC.mners 
falls?  J)e'ricriir,;tl;cia.  What  ia  f.ai.l  ol' tli.,' ..rcli  ?  AVhat  curicmi- 
tj  ))elovr  tho  flilla?     ])c-ufiil;c  the  Ihlh.  at  (Jianvill.. 


LESSON  XXYIil. 
Falls,  Naiaral  Bri(Jy<&,  tS^-c. 

In  the  town  of  Milton,  the  Lamoille  river  falls  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  the  distance  of  thirty  rods.  "  Near  the 
middle  of  the  cataract  or  falls  is  a  small  island,  on  each  side 
of  which  the  water  rushes  down  with  the  greatest  violence, 
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rebounding  from  rock  to  rock,  sending  its  spray  or  mist  into 
the  air,"  and  almost  stunnirig  the  visitor  vvith'ita  inec.  ^.ant 
roar.  Ju  Troy,  tite  Missisco  river  falla  over  a  L'd;^-e  of  ka'us 
about  seventy  feet  in  lieight.  Tiicso  L\h,  and  lbs  stili,  dt^^) 
water  below,  present  an  interesting  and  grand  i.'pcetaclv', 
whenveiwed  from  the  rock  Avbich  projects  over  thciii  ne.nly 
one  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 

The  waters  of  Winooaki  river  in  iMarsblield.  fall  ovcr  .:, 
ledge  of  roek^,  it  ii  aaiJ,  live  hiiiidre.l  ibet  ia  the  dl,-..i:uii.v 
of  thirty  roda.  'flie  strcain  io  not  l.i"<'g<v  biit  ihe  i;:it  i^  l-u 
great  as  to  render  it  vury  iutereblii!:. 

In  INliddiodex.  tlie  V\'iriOo.~l;i  livcr  at  a  iLiiiiir  ..^.iud 
made  it3  channel  conaiderably  north  of  the  },ae.-:eut  bu-d,  being 
turned  by  a  rocky  barrier  above  Middlfrf?x  vill  i;;e.  b>at  i»y 
along  process  of  ero.^ion,  that  isarricr  luis  been  w-rm  i-way 
and  a  deep  gorge  made  in  solid  r>  ck.  Tlie  i.L'auty  a;ul  .-.u'l- 
limity  of  this  is  of  great  interest  to  the  btboider.  J;.  oidor 
to  be  appreciated  it  rnuat  be  seen,  a,-:!  no  biitf  (le:iOii„ti.,i[  can 
fully  portray  its  grandeur. 

In  \Yaterbury,  this  river  has  Vtorn  a  ehaniicl  iuto  ihy 
rocks  nearly  a  hundred  llet  deci),  and  as  many  wide,  '.ihis 
channel  is  worn  through  a  hill,  and  proves  that  at  t-oi.'.o 
former  period  tliere  was  a  pond  above,  and  lanre  falls  in  ihe 
river.  "  On  one  side,  the  rocks  are  nearly  per;jw.'uilieLii  ir, 
some  of  Avhich  have  fallen  across  the  bed  of  the  atrcani,  riuu 
now  form  a  natural  bridge."  Others  appear  to  have  beeji 
loosened  and  to  have  fallen  against  the  v.'ail,  foriaingea\eu.s 
which  seem  like  rooms  fitted  up  for  the  convenieneeof  n,an. 
This  channel  niay  be  seeji  by  stepping  only  a  few  fot  fronr 
the  road  that  passes  near  the  river. 

Very  many  otlier  curiosities  of  tiie  same  knil  av:;  f.jund 
in  different  parts  of  ihe  state.  l'ho?e  Ui'uti'jr.cd  :■'  <vo  aad 
the  falls  at  Yergennes,  are  th-  ni^-t  iiiterc:  'i^.g. 

Stone  bridges  are  {oun<l  in  srveral  |i],..e;.  OiiC;'f..r 
Stone  Bridge  brook  in  Oeorgia,  is  twelve  or  feurieca  ii  et 
wide,  and  the  top  of  it  is  ocvcn  or  eight  fect  above  the  SL;r- 
face  of  the  water.  The  width  of  the  arch  is  forty  er  liity 
feet. 
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InNonvieh  a  bingular  cariosity  has  been  I'uund — two  pine 
trees,  one  eighteen  inches,  the  other  tv,'0  fcot  ia  uiaiiiuter, 
standing  about  twclvo  feet  apart,  and  unilcil  to  eaeh  ctiier 
by  a  lari^e  liuib  growing  from  one  io  the  otiicr  tdiout  twelve 
feet  from  the  gi-ouud;  and  the  trees/JjQvc  lliO  liu.b'  b-jing 
nearly  equal  in  size. 

1\' early  at  the  youth  line  of  ILirdwick,  formi>ilv  titjod  two 
pine  treej,  united  in  a  ditferent  manner,  \vhi-..lt  have  since 
been  felled  by  t^omo  ruthless  h;md.  'i'bey  eiood  no.uly  a  rod 
apart,  but  inclined  toward  each  otho',  and  ;  t  iLt.'  hei;;^bt  of 
iii'teen  cr  bixteen  feet  from  tlio  ground  (.!:o  {v.c  -i^;,  iI;roa;^h 
the  trurik  or  its  nei^jhbur  and  then  bcL.unr  :■  i  .j..t,:'  a  yin. 

In  ];rovvnii;gton  is  a  bingulir  fi'..  e,  ft'  A, i;i.  ii  (  .a'  b;.u'  ii 
maple  and  the  other  white  ash,  each  pait  l;.\'i;;;;;  >!..■  !ea\e;i 
;ni(l  bark,  usual  with  its  OAvn  vaiiety.  TLi.3  iiee  ia  on  thi; 
farm  of  A.  K.  Smith,  Escp,  and  stands  L:bout  one  hundred 
and  eighty  rods  fiom  the  viliago,  in  a  >Yet;terly  direction. 
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J.ESSON  1. 

Natiuai.  lIi.sTOiiY  comprehends  a  descviptu-a  of  iho 
works  of  nature,  particulurly  of  plants,  animals  and  niincr;ils. 

Tiic  history  of  p];iats  is  called  Botany.  A  full  dc-jorit)- 
tion  of  all  the  plants,  horb^i,  fcc,  of  the  state,  -would  require 
a  volume  much  lai'i^cr  than  thia  treatise.  No  htate  of  e(iuul 
area  furnishes  a  greater  variety.  Many  are  medicinal,  otliers 
are  valuable  for  dye.^,  and-  were  much  employed  by  the  early 
settlers,  who  aianufactured  most  of  the  garmentg  worn. 

The  wholo  uuuibcr  of  Yormont  plantd  arranged  by  Lles-ira. 
Zauock  Thompson  Pud  Wm.  Oakcg,  ecveral  years  0:50, 
amounted  to  lOol.  j^Iore  than  100  now  known  were  not 
described  by  the..M.  ':ivid  r.o  doubt  a  large  number  not  hr-re- 
t'jfore  discovered  will  yet  euridi  the  iierbariums  of  botanists. 

The  youth  cf  the  commonwealth  will  be  richly  repaid  for 
searehin.^  after  and  preservin^^  all  the  varieties  within  their 
reach.  r»y  mutual  exchanges,  an  lierbarium  of  great  value 
may  ue  secured  and  preserved  by  any  one.  The  location  of 
most  of  the  plants  horetoibre  discovered  is  given  by  Mr. 
Thoni o'-n  in  b.i-T  Tfisir-jy  of  A'^ermont  and  Ap[iendix. 
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/  Forest  Trees;  These  exist  in  great  profusion  and  vari- 
ety Tvitliin  ttie  state.  The  >vhite  pine  is  the  largest  tree 
fuund,  and  was  formerly  very  abundant,  but  on  account  of 
its  great  value  foi  timber,  ^c,  it  has  no\Y  beconio  quite 
rare.  Several  varieties  of  oak,  walnut,  and  chestnut  are 
found  in  the  southern  part;  butternut,  elm,  ash,  maple, 
birch,  beech,  bass,  and  iron  or  leverv?ood,  abound  on  the  in- 
tervals, and  on  much  of  the  upland.  Cedar  and  tamarack  are 
moit  abundant  in  swamps,  lleralock,  ijpruce  and  fn-,  cover 
most  of  the  liiountains,  and  have  given  name  to  them,  from 
ihe  fact  that  they  are  always  green.  ^        .    .        ,  ,^  , 

Of  some  of  the  trees  mentioned  above  there  ijro  several'  ,'/^ 
varieties,  as  the  red,  Avhite  and  black  ash;    the  red,  -white  '^ 
and  blue  btcch  ;  the  -while  and  red  or  slippery  elm ;  red  and 
v.'hito  oak;    tlie  Norway,  white  afid  pitch  pine;    red  and 
^.\hite  cedar;    also  the  red,  white,  striped  and  sugar  maple, 
(.^c.     The  elm  attains  great  size. 

The  su'^ar  ma]dc  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  now 
found  in  Vermont.  It  is  often  called  rock  maple.  It  yields 
sap,  from  which  augar  is  manufactured,  often  as  good  as  any 
wiiich  is  importeJ.  This  tree  is  used  for  cabinet  work,  and 
funrlahos  the  best  wood  for  fuel.  It  is  also  a  beautiful  shade 
trie.  Walnut  and  Avhite  oak  furnish  the  most  valuable  tim- 
ber for  Avagons,  sleighs,  ile.  Tlie  white  elm,  white  ash,  and 
red  oak.  are  also  used  for  these  purposes.  Pine,  sjjruce  and 
liemlock  are  sawed  into  boards,  nnidc  into  shingles,  and 
hewed  for  building  timber.  Bass,  birch,  maple,  butternut, 
and  cherry  are  eni[»loyed  for  cabinet  work.  Cedar  and  tam- 
arack are  most  valuable  for  rails  and  posts  for  fences. 

Then;  arc  many  other  trees  in  Vermont,  not  so  useful  u8 
tiiose  before  mentioned.  These  are  the"  poplar,  moose  Avood, 
tassafras,  Avillow,  button- Avood,  btihn  of  Gilead,  and  moun- 
tain ash.  Llany  trecb  arc  plnniKd  and  cultivated  that  did 
not  formerly  groAV  in  Vermont.  The  locust  tree  and  many 
fruit  trees  are  of  this  kind. 

(iiieslions. 

WLi;t  dues  Natural  Ilibtcry  cumpreliei.d?  AVluit  in  Botany? 
Abuut  v.liat  nmiil.T  ,,f  jilmUti  in  ViTDiunt?     Fur  Avliiit  nre  plants 
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useful?  What  is  the  largest  forest  trie?  What  trees  grow  ou'y 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state?  What  on  the  intervals  and  up- 
lands? Wliat  arc  moBt  common  on  the  moantaijiB?  \\''hat  trct-s 
grow  in  bwamps ?  \V  liat  varieties  of  a^h  iire  found  ?  Of  beech  ?  Of 
birch?  Maple?  Elm?  Pine?  Ced.ir?  Fur  what  is  the  fcuoju- 
maple  most  valuable  V  Waliiut?  AVhite  oak?  What  other  trecn 
are  used  for  tlie  eauie  purposes?  Fur  what  purposes  are  pine, 
spruce,  and  hemlock  used  ?  Wiiat  timber  id  employed  for  cabinet 
work?     Uses  of  cedar  and  taLaiirai.k  ?     Mention  otlier  trees. 


LESSON  11. 
Wild  Animals. 

Quadrupeds  or  four-looted  animals  are  of  two  kinds,  Avild 
and  domestic.  Wild  aniiuTlla  aio  sucli  as  live  in  the  forests, 
and  are  not  provided  for  by  man.  These  are  not  so  plenti- 
ful as  formerly  ;  and  some  that  onco  were  nuiueruus  are 
now  scarcely  known.  The  native  varieties,  or  those  which 
have  been  found  wild  in  Vermont,  are  said  by  lie  v.  Z. 
Thompson,  to  be  forty-five  in  number.  The  moose,  elk.  deer, 
bear,  wolf,  lynx,  catamount,  wolverine,  laccoon,  fox,  otter, 
skunk,  weasel,  ermine,  mink,  martin,  hedge  iiog,  woodchuck, 
beaver,  rabint,  hare,  seal,  muakrat,  mole,  shrew,  rat,  mouse, 
squirrel  and  bat.  Of  some  of  these,  several  varieties  arc 
known.  The  moose  is  the  largest  wild  animal.  It  has  1  ecu 
known  to  be  seven  feet  high,  and  to  weigh  thirteen  hundred 
pounds.  It  is  seldom  found  at  the  present  time.  The  elk 
is  now  unknown  in  Vermont.  Deer  were  found  in  great 
abundance  when  the  country  was  new,  and  were  very  valua- 
ble to  the  first  aetilcrs  for  food.  They  are  pretty  and  harmless 
animals,  having  horns  \\ilh  several  branches.  Tho  bear  is 
next  in  size,  or  rather  iu  \;>_Igiit,  to  thu  moose.  It  is  very 
mischievous  when  hungry,  and  Viill  attack  and  destroy 
sheep  and  young  cattle.  Bears  often  injure  fields  of  corn. 
Their  favorite  food  consists  of  vegetables,  such  as  corn,  nuts, 
berries  and  roots.  When  these  are  a)>undant  they  do  not 
often  destroy  animals.  Bears  hide  themselves  in  dens  or 
holiow  trees  during  the  winter,  and  sleep  till  spring  with- 
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out  food.  When  thej"  appear  again  in  spring  they  are 
alwaj3  very  fat,  but  soon  become  lean  after  leaving  their 
dens.  , 

The  wolf  resembles  the  dog  in  shape.  It  is  a  trouble- 
some animal,  and  kills  sheep  merely  to  suck  their  blood,  often 
leaving  hardly  one  of  a  whole  flock  alive.  The  wolf  is  a 
fierce  animal,  and  sometimes  destroys  persons.  It  is  now 
rarely  found  in  the  state. 

The  lynx  was  never  very  common  in  Vermont,  though 
frequently  seen  by  the  early  inhabitants,  and  is  sometimes 
found  at  the  present  time.  It  is  fierce  and  cunning,  de- 
stroying smaller  animals,  and  sometimes  attacking  larger 
ones,  such  as  deer,  sheep,  calves,  i^TC.  One  kind  ot  lynx  is 
generally  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  wild  cat. 

The  catamount  is  a  fierce  and  terrible  animal.  It  destroys 
other  animals  much  larger  than  itself,  and  is  capable  of 
leaping  to  a  great  distance  to  seize  its  prey.  Its  common 
weight  i3  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds.  It  is  an  ani- 
mal of  the  cat  kind,  and  was  never  very  numerous  in  the 
state  or  country. 

The  wolverine  is  next  to  the  catamount  in  size,  but  is 
now  seldom  found. 

The  raccoon  was  formerly  very  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  exists  in  the  mountainous  parta  in  considera- 
ble numbers  at  the  present  time.  It  resembles  the  fox  in 
shape,  but  has  short  legs,  and  is  heavier  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  It  is  very  destru(!tive  to  green  corn  and  some  other 
crops. 

'ihc  fox  is  quite  common,  and  is  a  sly  and  cunning  ani- 
mal. It  destroys  lambs,  small  birds,  and  fowls.  Four 
varieties  are  known  in  this  shito.  The  yellow  fox  is  very 
common. 

The  beaver,  though  once  numorLUS,  is  now  scarcely  evtr 
found  in  Vermont.  It  is  a  very  singular  animal,  and  builds 
a  house  for  itself  of  wood,  mud  and  stones,  and  constructs 
dams  across  streams.  Many  such  old  dams  are  found  in 
the  stale. 

The  v)tter  lives  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  streams,  and  feeds 
upon  fii  h,  frogs,  and  other  small  animals.    The  Otter  Creek 
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river  derived  it3  name  from  the  abundance  of  these  animals, 
former! J  found  on  its  banks;  but  at  present  they  are  sehiom 
seen  in  the  alate.  The  other  aniumls  are  small,  and  so  well 
known  as  not  to  require  a  particular  description. 

Qifestlon:i. 

How  are  quiulriipedd  diviiic  I '!  Wliere  du  wild  uiumuiIj  live  ? 
Ilow  iniuiy  kiuda  arc  n;im(  d  by  Mr.  ThompPun?  Mention  the  inoro 
important  ones.  What  ia  .^vuil  rotpecting  the  mooBe  ?  Tlie  elk  ? 
Deer?  I]eur?  Woll?  I,vn:<  ?  Catamu.int  ?  Wolvtrlru-V  Rac- 
coon? F.)X?  Beaver?  (Mri-v?  What  e;iii  yon  s;iy  n-s^.-ctiiii^ 
tlje  otlier  animals  nn'ii'ion'  ■!  ,' 


LESSON  HI. 

Domestic  A/iinialii. 

Do:mkstic  Am.mals  are  those  which  uie  reared  by  iiian. 
On  every  farm  several  kinds  may  be  seen.  IIor.-,C3,  ciiiilo, 
sheep  and  hogs  are  most  numerous  and  imporiant.  ILjnlly 
an}--  region  is  better  adapted  to  raising  or  fattening  thein 
thun  this  state. 

'l  he  number  of  horses  in  this  state  when  the  census  of 
18G0  was  taken,  was  G7;250;  milch  cows,  171,608:  Avork- 
ing  oxen,  42,800;  other  cattle,  140.850;  sheep,  721,008; 
and  SAvino,  40.4 3u. 

Many  liorses  are  taken  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  other 
places  every  year  for  sale.  Largo  droves  of  cattle  are  &er:t 
10  market  yearly  lor  beef.  Hogs  also  are  sent  to  market  ia 
large  numbers  from  this  state.  In  most  farra-hou?e«  n  dog 
and  cat  are  considered  necessary.  Fowls  arc  generidly  kept. 
Tuikeys,  geese  and  hons  are  often  raised  for  nunliet  i)ov(';3 
arc  numeroui.  Ducks  are  sometimes  kept,  and  occasionally 
peacocks  and  Guinea  hens. 

r>iui)S.  Those  Avhich  live  on  the  borders  of  lakes,  pondi, 
riveid,  swamps,  6:0.,  are  the  goose,  duck,  teal,  gull,  hevon, 
cout,  crane,  stork,  snipe,  shelldrake  or  goosander,  loan,  &c. 
Of  Gome  of  these  there  are  several  varieties.  The  birds  of  prey 
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are  the  eagle,  hawk  and  owl.  Two  yarieties  of  the  eagle 
arc  found  in  Yerraont,  ten  of  the  hawk  and  nine  of  the  owl. 

Those  usually  called  sinking  birds  are  the  robin,  thrush, 
blackbird,  bobolink,  bluebird,  jcllowbird,  "wren^  catbird, 
spiingbird,  goldfiDCu,  linnet,  c^c. 

Other  varieties  of  birda  are  the  crow,  woodpecker,  par- 
tridge, blue  jay,  raven,  swallow,  king  fisher,  night  hawk, 
snow  bird,  hvimming  bird.  There  are  seveial  varieties  of 
the  -wuuil pecker,  also  of  the  vren,  spurrow,  swallow,  black- 
bird, and  some  others.  The  whole  number  of  species  of  birds 
in  Vermont,  as  now  knoAvn,  is  between  one  hundred  and 
fjixty  and  one  hundred  and  Ecventy. 

Vvli-a(  i.iiiiujl.;  an:  (  nUcd  domtstic  .'  W  liicli  are  most  muncTuus  ? 
H(.--,v  !M-ny  hor.-^cr,  in  the  Statu  Avhci  the  ccneiiH  uf  1800  was  taken  ? 
il'>v,  iniwiy  oattlc?  Shoe])?  Wliiit  ib  .Miid  iwiiectin.u;  tijc  cattle  and 
hor,'.  :i?      \V!.;it  ulhci-  ;;nim;il,-.  aiv  .■oiuiiinn  ?    Whirh  are  raihed  lor 

What  hii-d,^  liNe  ueav  wAvr  or  .sv.aiiii.y  land?  Vvuilun  the 
hirJai)!' j.icy.  JIusv  mnuy  >arieties  ..f  each?  What  are  home  ot  the 
sin;>;in,j;  hird-,  ?  V\  hat  other  hirdri  can  >ou  mention  ?  How  many 
\an.'ti;;:  jowi.d  in   {]:■  ^jtat-?       Ol'  wldrh  are   there  H'Veral  kindh  ? 


LESSON  lY. 
ris/t^  Serpenfs.  l/iscc/s,  i\'r. 

liMi.  There  are  about  fifty  varieties  of  fudi  found  in 
the  lal.cs,  punds  and  streams  of  Yerniont,  of  which  the  fol- 
lov/inj  are  tl^e  principal,  viz  :  sturgeon,  salmon,  salmon 
truuc  or  longe,  trout,  shad,  bass,  pickerel,  pil-re,  pout,  min- 
now, perch,  sucker,  dace,  eel  a!;d  Imiprey. 

hV/uie  ol  these  are  now  seldom  taken,  thoui^h  formerly 
abund.ix;!.  The  salmon  trout,  or  longe,  in  many  of  the  ponds, 
arc  wry  large  ;!i,d  ne:irly  as  hue  ll.ivored  as  salmon. 

tSL'K;  iiM.s.  'i  here  are  few  snakes  in  the  state,  and 
thiio  ;;r;3  usually  les:H  poisonous  than  those  Ibund  in  warmer 
cliiiiuii-..      The  rattlesnake  is  the  only   vt-viomous  kind   in 
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Vermont,  except  the  water  snake,  which  is  common  near  the 
margin  of  lake  Champlain,  and  about  tiie  mouth  of  the 
larger  rivers,  and  is  generally  regarded  an  poisonous. 

The  other  snakes  of  this  state  are  the  chicken  snake,  tho 
black,  ringed,  spotted  neck,  brown,  ribband  and  striped 
snakes.  These  are  "mostly  harmless.  Only  the  striped  snake 
is  Been  in  large  numbers,  and  this  is  perfectly  harndess. 
Rattlesnakes  are  found  in  but  fevr  towns.  a)id  orily  in  th'j 
flouth  part  of  the  state. 

AMPJiiiiiuUS  Rli'Tiles,  or  such  as  can  live  both  in  air 
and  water,  are  common,  viz :  turtles  or  tortoises,  frogs, 
toads  and  salamanders,  sometimes  known  as  lizards. 

Of  the  tortoise  fis'e  varieties  are  I'ound  in  the  state  :  of  the 
frog  eight  varieties:  tluee  of  the  toad,  and  eight  or  nine 
of  the  aulamandcr. 

Frogs  are  able  tu  live  a  lung  time  v.ithout  air.  They 
have  been  four.d  in  tliC  heart  of  trees,  in  solid  rocks,  and 
deep  in  tho  solid  eirth.  In  Windsor,  Oastleton,  Burlington 
and  Brid^^ewater,  it  i^  said  they  have  been  dug  from  the 
earth  at  a  depth  of  lix»;n  live  or  six  to  more  than  thirty  feet 
below  the  surfnce.  AfLor  bein;;-  a  lew  minutes  in  the  warm 
air,  they  appeared  as  active  us  i-.viy.  alihuugh  they  hi.ul  per- 
haps been  buried  ever  since  the  drift  period,  or  jlood. 

In -SECTS.  These  »re  more  numerou:i  than  airy  other  divi- 
sion of  the  animal  kingilom.  Tho  number  of  known  species 
of  insects  in  New  Enq,!  ;ud  is  alovo  three  thousand,  most  of 
which  are  found  in  A'ermont.  Tiic  Si)ii.ler  is  usually  called 
an  insect,  though  differing  in  nviny  respects  from  other.s. 
There  are  about  one  hundicd  virieties  oi  ijpiders, 

Jilost  insects  arc  subj-^et  to  ccv'oral  ehrniges  of  form.  The 
more  commo)i  insect-^  are  the  ily,  honey  bee,  bumblebee, 
hornet,  wasp,  butterfly,  gra-:.->hopptr,  cricket,  beetle,  mos- 
(juito,  moth,  kc.  There  arc  ■J.<,j  \c.-y  many  bugs  and  worms, 
which  arc  every wheie  seen  in  the  Avarm  season.  Every 
child  should  make  a  collection  of  in.=?ects,  and  thus  commenco 
a  Ci  binet  of  natural  iii-Uory. 

Ii.)\v  many  vaviiiliL'.s  vi'  \]:\i  iii  \vviiunif!  Niuue  tho  prineqial 
kiii'i.i.     Are  tlioy  atu.n.iaut  V       W  liat  k  Kiid  uf  scrpeutH  ?      AVliat 
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of  the  rattlesnake  ?  Wntersnakc?  Vv'hiit  otlicr  kiiidK  mentioned? 
Most  common  snake?  What  are  ainpliilduiK  animals  ?  jMention 
thoBe  commonly  I'uund  in  this  state  ilow  many  Hpeeies  of  eacli? 
A7iiat  intercBting  facts  respceting  frotis  ?  Arc  insects  numerous? 
How  many  New  Jlngland  varieties?  What  can  yon  sjiy  respecting 
tin;  snidfi"?     I).;)  most  iu.scctK  rliiuio;f  their  furmV 


[Note.  To  the  preceding  aee(^iii!t  of  ilie  animals  of  tlic  state, 
now  or  rcccntl)-  existing,  it  is  [u-(ii.rv  to  a<1il,  that  otliers  of  ^ery 
(lilierent  cliaractor  liave  lived  hvr.-, 

Rtv.  Z.  Thom],M-.n,  in  l;is  "  Ai>p< ndix  lo  liie  History  of  Ver- 
mont,'' t-VAjii  :  "  It  isa  romarkaJ.h^  faei  liial,  in  makin-  Llieliutland 
and  Burlington  JJailroad,  A\iiie]i  extends  from  Biirlingtcm  to  Bel- 
lows Falh,  two  of  ilie  most  intevi-ting  I'.'^mIs  c\<-c  fiund  ia  New 
England  were  brought  lo  li-lil.  Tl(r.'  v.n-fMhc  rfMainsof  an 
Elephant  and  a  Wliule. 

The  fossil  Elephant  was  found  in  biount,  Holly,  i.i  1818,  at  an 
elevation  of  1415  feet  ah  )ve  th,;  lewd  ,.f  Ihe  o!  ,iiii,  and  l3ing  in  a 
bed  of  muck,  near  the  hel-ht  of  hnid  .!i\i.l!,;-  the  waters  that  (hnr 
into  lake  Champhiin,  from  tiiose  lh;it  How  into  ConiM'etieut  river. 
Tiiese  fossil  bones  v.'cre  pronounrfd  hv  P.v^f.  A"-:;ssi/,  to  iielong  to 
an  extinct  species  of  F.h'jihaii!. 

The  fossil  AVhale  was  fuund  the  following  year  at  Charlotte,  in 
the  valley  of  lake  Ciiamplain,  M  feet  ahnve  the  level  of  th.e  lake, 
and  150  ieet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  I'his  m-ost  interesting 
fossil  is  now  preserved  in  the  (ieologieal  MuBciim,  at  Montiielier, 
and  should  be  examined  by  all  who  have  the  opportunity.  The 
waters  of  the  ocean  once  covered  a  eonsiderablo  pari  of  tlie  valley 
of  the  lake  ] 
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LESSON  V. 
Geology  (iml  Miniialoijy. 

Tlio  rocks  of  Vermont  arc  of  great  interest  and  value. 
Every  joung  })Ci;-.".ti  ouf'lit  to  kiiov,'  something  about  hotli 
tlie  rocks  and  minerals  of  tlic  state. 

The  following  arc  tlie  princijjal  kiadR  of  rock  :  earl»onate 
of  lime,  lisurdly  chilled  limestone,  granite,  rnica  slate,  argil- 
laceous date,  commonly  called  clay  or  root  slate,  talcose 
slate,  cliloviio  ^>latc,  uiiea  or  black  slate,  hornblende,  syenite, 
sandstone,  (juavi^  ro..-k,  conglomerate  rock,  serpentine,  r.rea- 
tiLe,  novacuiitc,  trnp  ro;;!:  a.nd  porphyry. 

The  mo'oL  viduabio  and  abundant  of  this  li::t  is  limestone. 
This  comprisf's  many  \aiioticL<.  AVhen  solid,  and  not  injured 
by  veins  or  joinl.v,  ir  i.3  called  marble.  Ir  is  easily  sawn  into 
j  (,  Ijlllrrs,  and  ornnmental  building  stones. 
;■'  b.jou  op«ened  in  Gnn.d  L-lo,  Franklin, 
;fin,  Rulkisid  aiid  Bennington  counties,  oi' 
Ibo  pnrvi'jtovs.  Tiie  vvhite  Blarble  of 
■r  i-\,i.;,  i.i  very  pure  and  exceedingly 
-\,  liui'Luble  fur  statue.^,  is  found  in  several 
at  procured  in  Italy.  Immense  quanti- 
iblo  ara  nG\f  yearly  transported  to  New  York  and 
other  st'itcs.  Yv'hcu  not  niitablo  for  marble,  limestone  is 
burnt  fur  making  lime,  much  of  which  is  sold  in  other  states. 
On  tj:t;  islands,  and  ou  the  borders  of  lake  Champlain, 
Trenton  limeiitone  and  Cha/.y  limestone  abound,  composed 
in  pait  of  corrd  and  kIiqIIs.  Beautiful  cabinet  gpccimens 
are  obtained  nom  thc:;e  varieties.  Dolomite  or  magnesian 
liracstono  occvirs  in  many  places,  specimens  of  vdiich  arc 
alio  ve^-y  bcaiitirul.  Mai, 7  varieties  of  limcstoncj  in  tlio 
btatc,  decompose  00  rapidly  that  new  elements  are  constantly 
added  to  the  ry.il.  Iviost  of  the  limestone  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  contains  so  much  quartz,  or  silex, 
that  it  ooi'S  not  make  good  quick  lime.  This  variety  is 
rapidly  decomposing  and  adding  new  soil.*      Large  quanti- 
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ties  of  shell  marl  occur  in  the  section  where  this  variety 
abounds. 

Granite,  syenite  and  sandstone  arc  highly  valuable  for 
building- stones,  and  are  abundant  in  different  parts  of  the 
state.  The  county  of  Essex,  the  eastern  part  of  Orleans, 
several  towns  in  Caledonia,  Washington,  Orange,  Windsor 
and  ^V^indham  counties,  furnish  abundant  quarries  of  excel- 
lent granite,  some  of  which  have  been  extensively  wrought 
for  building  railroads,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  walls 
of  many  houses  are  composed  of  granite,  as  well  as  the 
underpinning,  doorsteps,  hearthstones,  and  window  caps  of 
others.  The  State  House,  at  Montpelier,  exhibits  the  beauty 
and  excellence  of  Vermont  granite. 

Much  of  the  sandstone  found  in  tlie  valley  of  Chaniplain 
lake  is  very  beautiful,  and  highly  v.*luable  as  a  building 
stone.  A  vaiiety,  called  Winooski  marble,  can  be  sawn 
like  marble,  and  is  more  beautiful  than  any  other  kind.  It 
is  variegated  vrith  shades  c f  red,  brov.n,  white,  chocolate,  kc. 

Steatite,  known  aUo  by  the  names  soapstonc  and  freestone, 
abounds  in  the  central  parts  of  the  state,  iu  connection  with 
a  rock  cailf;d  serpentine.  These  beds  or  ranges  extend  from 
Canada,  through  the  entire  length  of  the  state,  following 
the  general  direction  of  the  stratified  rocks.  When  steatite 
is  pure,  it  may  bo  cut  Avith  a  knife  or  hand-saw,  and  be 
wrought  into  many  useful  articles.  It  has  the  peculiarity 
of  retaining  heat  longer  than  any  other  known  substance, 
and  is  employed  for  stoves,  oven?,  arches,  and  foot- atones. 
JMany  quarries  have  been  opened  and  wrought  to  a  limited 
extent.  It  vras  formerly  employed  for  gravestones,  but  it 
does  not  endure  the  action  of  frost,  rain,  kc,  sufficiently  for 
such  a  purpose.  It  is  less  injured  by  heat  than  any  other 
kind  of  rock  in  the  state,  and  is  employed  for  lining  furnace^. 
Excellent  stoves  are  m.iuc  fii't.i  it,  iv,A  vro,  preferred  by 
many  to  those  made  cf  iron. 

Argillaceous  slate,  Avhen  pure,  is  wrought  extensively  for 
covering  buildings,  instead  of  shiDgles.  Hence  it  is  often 
called  ioi.f  slalo.  Quarries  of  roofing  slato  have  been  wrought 
in  Will  Iham  county  fur  more  than  half  a  century.  Excel- 
lent (p varies  Inwe  b^'ou  opoju'il  i)i  Kuthmd  county,  and  are 
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extensively  wrought.  It  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  varie- 
ties brought  from  Europe.  <,,>iiarrics  suitable  for  Avritiiig 
and  roohug  slates  have  been  lound  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  state,  and  will  no  doubt  be  valuable  when  wrought. 

Quartz,  suitable  fur  the  manufacture  of  glass  laid  sand 
paper,  occurs  in  many  towns. 

(Quarries  of  excellent  novaculite,  equal  to  Turkey  Iione- 
stone,  exist  on  an  island  in  ^lemphremagog  hike,  and  at 
Newport,  Irasburgh  and  other  places. 

A  quarry,  very  much  resembling  verdo  antit^uo,  has  been 
opened  at  lloxbury,  and  many  beautiful  specimens  for  orna- 
mental purposes  have  been  furnished,  but  the  enterprise  has 
not  proved  as  profitable  to  the  proprietors  as  they  expected. 

Talcose  and  chlorite  slates  abound  in  many  towns,  but 
are  of  little  importance. 

The  minerals  of  the  state  are  abundant,  aLd  many  of  them 
highly  beautiful.  A  rich  cabinet  has  been  collected  during 
the  progress  of  the  Geological  survey,  which  is  deposited  in 
the  State  House  at  i\[ontpelier.  it  contains  specimens  of 
nearly  all  the  rocks  and  metals  as  well  as  minerals  found,  and 
is  80  arranged  as  to  indicate  the  locality  ^^here  each  speci- 
men was  obtained.  The  cabinet  is  richly  worth  a  visit  from 
every  citizen.  The  following  catalogue  of  the  more  impor- 
tant metals,  ores  and  minerals,  may  be  sufliciently  extended 
for  this  little  work.  The  Report  of  the  (Jeological  Survey 
may  bo  cxaminrd  for  a  fuller  riegcription.- 

■    What  iri  said  ut  the  rurks  or  \Vrm(,!il  .'      W  hut  un;  i  he  principal 
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kin.Is?  V/l.:it  iasiudof  lii.ii',sl.mr-?  Of  iii.iihlr  ?  W  Inn- m-f  ttu- 
j.riiuipl.j  r.Kirblo  ,,iiaiTies  ?  AVImi  i>  ^aiti  of  the  Avlilri'  ii,;ivMr? 
Wliiit  otlior  li^c  is  uiadc  of  limestone  ?  What  is  i<aiu  of  il^''  ircu- 
tor.  and  Cha/,y  limestone?  Dolomite?  Of  liineistoiie  er.st  ..l' t!ie 
dreen  Moiintainy  ?  \^'lior(;  i^  granite  found  ?  ItHiise?  ^Vheve 
is  Mudfitoiie  r.nnnl?  ItaurO?  Steatite?  fclat.>?  (.hiart^?  Nu\a- 
culite?  Y..rdo  Antique?  T:ilr..se  ;nvl  rhlnvii,.  ^I;,t,,.?  AVIiat  it. 
.said  oi"  the  ,^iat(>  (';n>irict? 


LT^SSON  VI. 
Mdah  and   Ch-o^. 

Native  ^njlJ  occurs  in  Vormoul,  m  bcveial  ^jl^ioes.  V/itli- 
in  the  entire  limits  of  the  talcose  slate  region,  ^Yllieh  i.s  very 
extensive,  gold  may  be  found.  At  Jaj,  Woi'ceh*ter,  Ply- 
mouth, Somerset,  and  several  other  places,  small  quantities 
have  been  procured."  hX  Plymouth,  considerable  has  bceii 
obtained.  Eut  it  u  hardly  probable  that  gold  will  be  found 
in  largo  deno^iti  v,ithin  tlie  ftaie.  T !.e  prolific  r.oJl,  and 
rich  quarri?3  of  marble  and  slat^;  fn-::i-.ii  the  iiflic-^t  "  goLl 
fields  "  of  YerriiDnt. 

A  email  ppecimen  of  iiative  copper  v,:;3  proLuredon  Sterl- 
ing mounlidn  u  few  yeavfl  since,  but  nhcn  searched  ijr 
afcerward:5  the  locality  could  n^it  be  found.  it  probably 
does  net  abo\md  in  fjuantity. 

Ores  of  copper,  lead,  ir(tn  and  inani'^ano.ve,  -ic  found  more 
or  less  abundant.  tSulphuiet  of  copper  i^;  abundant  in  Co- 
rinth, Vershire,  Kichford  and  Concord.  Ic  occurs  al^o  at 
AVaterbury  and  Prigbton.  Tiiii  variety  of  cofiper  ere  is  not 
rich  in  tl^it  metal,  but  i^till  can  be  smelted  \vith  some  profit. 
Carbonate  of  copper  h:s  bi.cn  found  at  Plyraouth  and  lii -h- 
ford;  also  in  one  or  I'^o  ullur  pbv.e,'  i..  m  lall  quaniiti:-'.  \  t 
Kichford  a  mine  recently  openiil  ij  i^ dioved  to  bo  valuable. 

Lead  ore  occurs  at  Thetford,  M(<rrirtov,n,  Chittenden, 
and  Concord;  but  sufncicnt  e.Mploiation  lias  not  been  made 
to  ascerraiu  the  extent  or  value  of  ihese  mines.  The  ore  at 
ThetforTt  ha.s  been  found  of  good  (juality.  and  probably  con- 
tains a  ,:Uiull  per  cent,  of  fiilver.    dhc  vein  is  too  nauow  to 
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be  profitable.  The  mine  at  Morriatown  has  not  been  opened 
to  much  depth.  It  contains  silver.  A  specimen  examined 
by  Prof.  Adauj3  yielded  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  of  silver 
to  a  ton  of  ore.  A  mine  at  Potton,  Canada  East,  near 
Newport,  Vermont,  may  prove  valuable.  [Both  copper  and 
lead  have  recently  been  fi)und  in  Newport.] 
_  Zinc  occuis  in  two  or  three  locidities,  but  in  small  quan- 
tities only. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  mimy  p];!.cc3.  The  moie  important 
varieties  are  bro-,a  and  red  hematite,  and  titaniferou3  mag- 
netic oxyd.  A  vein  of  red  hematite  extends  from  Eerkshire 
to  Miltoa.  It  is  seen  at  Sheldon,  Fairfield,  St.  Albans, 
Milton  and  other  piacr:^.  The  ore  is  not  extensively  wu.ni^ht 
now  at  any  place. 

The  vein  of  ore  at  Troy  is  found  in  serpentine  rock,  and 
though  difiicuU  to  smelt,  makes  a  very  strong  and  excc^llent 
quality  of  iron,  suitable  for  screws,  wire,  Lc.  Ore  Ibuud 
at  ^Volcott,  Elmore  and  I'lymouth  may  belong  to  the  same 
vein  or  range.  The  ore  at  Plymouth  h  abundant,  and  has 
been  ^v^Ol'ght  vith  profit. 

Brown  hematite,  usually  called  brown  ore,  is  found 
abundant  on  the  v/cst  side  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Fur- 
naces have  been  erected  in  several  towns  in  Eutland  and 
Bennington  countie.3.  Dorset,  AVallingford,  Pittsford,  Bran- 
don, Chittenden,  Bennington,  Tinmouth,  Eutland  and  many 
other  tov/ns,  furnish  large  supplies  of  this  ore.  Spathic 
iron  is  found  at  Plymoulir.  Chroraatc  of  iron  is  found  at 
Jay,  Troy,  ^Vestfield  and  Newfane.  This  ore  is  very  valu- 
able if  it  occuis  hi  largo  >  oius.  From  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
at  Strafford  hn-go  quantities  of  copperas  arc  manutacturcd. 
Manganese  occv.is  in  many  towns :  Bennington,  Berk- 
shire,  (.'ov^ntvy.  i;i-n'.vnip;:ton,  RiPt  Toppb^jti,  r,oTvo1l.  ^-o. 

Wlipiv  !K,^  ::nM  |„  ,.n  iuniul  ?  Wlint  urc  tlic  h.^t  g,>l<l  iivMa  in 
\erin.,nf.'  \vl.<-ir  is  t-uliihur.t  of  cuj.prr  f,..ni,l  ?  Lv.ui  „vv  ■' 
ZmcV  ].-n„V  ^\  i.,1  is  Kiid  oi-  Lhv  ^.•ill8  nt  Trov  ?  Plviauuth  ? 
Wl;cu- 1:5  iaov.ii  ,,)•(•  iuun.i?  Spathic  ore?  (.'hroiuate 'uC  inm  ? 
Wl,nti,.M,,,pprnN,„nn.n;M.t„.v-l(V,,„r.'    \V)i<  n- i.  Mnn-anm' fonnaV 
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LESSON  VII. 

Localities  of  Minerals. 

Actinolite  is  found  at  RicLford,  AVaterv^ille,  Rochester, 
NeTffane  aud  many  other  places. 

Adamsite, — Derby,  Salem.  Westmore. 

Adularia  (a  variety  of  feldspar), — Westmore,  Barton, 
Bellow3  Ealld. 

Albite,  (a  variety  of  feldspar), — Cabot,  Westmore. 

Amianthus, — Lovrell,  Troy,  Jay  and  Weybridge. 

Andalusite,— Rloomfield.  Vernon. 

Anthrophylliie, — Plymouth,  Grafton.    , 

Asbestos, — Troy,  Lowell,  Windham,  Newfane,  Roches- 
ter and  many  other  places  in  the  state. 

Automolite, — Bridge  water. 

Barytes,  (heavy  spar), — Berkshire,  Richford, 

Bitter  Spar, — Biidgewater,  Lowell. 

Blende,— Thetford. ' 

Braunite, — BramLn. 

Brown  Spar, — Bethel,  Lowell,  Marlboro,  Windham, 

Brucite, — Roxbury. 

Calcareous  Spar. — Burlington,  St.  Albans  and  many 
other  places. 

Calcareous  Tufa, — liarton,  Derby,  Williamstown,  Hart- 
ford. 

Calcite, — Burlington,  Craftsbury,  Hartford,  Orwell, 
Yergennes. 

Chalybitc, — Plymouth,  South  Troy. 

Chalcedony, — Nev.fanc. 

Chalcopyrito, — Brighton,  Corinth,  Strafibrd,  Vershire, 
Waterbury. 

Chiastolite, — Bellows  Palb.  ; 

Chlorite,-  -llvdepark,  Bnrton,  Concord,  Chester,  Marl- 
boro. 

Chrysoprase, — Newfane. 

Chrysolite, — Cavendish,  Thetford. 

Danaite, — Waterbury. 

Dogtooth  Spar, — Craftsbury. 
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Dolomite, — Plyinoutb,  Bridgewater,  CavendiBh,  Veruon, 
Weathersfield. 

Egeran, — Brattleboro. 

Epidote, — Berkshire,  Enosburgli. 

Emerald  Nickel, — Troj. 

Easciculite, — Grafton,  Versliiie,  Browaingtou. 

Feldspar, — Oal)ot,  Westmore,  Barton. 

Fibrolite, — Granby,  Concord,  Bellows  Falls. 

Fluor  Spar, — Bellows  Falls. 

Galena, — Bridgewater,  Thetford,  Morristowu. 

Garnet, — Hiclitbrd,  Chester,  Newfane,  Windham. 

Graphite, — Brandon,  Glover. 

Hematite, — Brandon,  Berkshire,  Colchester. 

Hornblende, — Holland,  Charleston,  Browningtoa,  Cabot, 
Highgate. 

llmenite, — Troy,  Bethel,  Newf'aue. 

Indiculite, — Bellows  Falls.   ' 

Infusoria, — Peacham,  Maidstone,  Westmore. 

lolite, — Chittenden. 

Jasper, — Castleton,  Highgate,  Charlotte,  Aliddlebury. 

Kaolin, — !Monkton,  Brandon,  Bennington. 

Kerolite, — Lowell. 

Kyanite, — Hartford,  Ihetford,  Grafton. 

Lignite, — Brandon,  Burlington. 

Limonite, — Brandon,  Bennington,  Colchester,  Swanton, 
Dorset  (North),  Cov'entry. 

Lithomarge, — North  Dorset. 

Magnetite, — Norwich,  Troy,  Wolcott,  Cavendish. 

Malachite, — Vershire,  Richford. 

Mica, — Westmorc,  Bellows  Falls.  Grafton. 

Mica,  (silver), — Bellows  Falls,  Concord. 

Miea,  (Plumose)r — Grafton,  Concord. 

Mispickcl, — Stockbridge,  WaUiI'Ui-y,  Yershiro.  Brook- 
field. 

Mounkin  Cork, — Swanton, 

Molybdenite, — Brighton,  Charleston,  Westmoro. 

Natrolite, — Newfane. 

N'>vaculite,— Newport,  Franklin,  Guilford,  Coventry. 

Ochre, — Brandon,  Hydepark,  Bennington,  fStowe,  and 
many  other  placea. 
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Orthocl;isc, — Norwicli,  Caveiidish,  Willoughbj  Lake, 
Corinth, 

Picrolite, — Lowell, 

Picroamine, — Jaj,  lloxbur}?',  Troy. 

Pimelite, — Newiiinc. 

Pinite, — Rockinghaia. 

PlumbagOj — ILvucock,  Glover,  Brandon. 

Porplijrj, — Sh.olburiic,  Concord,  Charlotte. 

Prehnite^— Bello\Y3  Falls.    ' 

Ptdlomelano, — Brandon,  L'asburgh,  Chittenden. 

Pyrites  (Copper), — Vershire,  Corinth. 

Pyrites  (L-on), — Watcrford,  Strafford,  Bruwnington, 
Woodbury  and  m:iny  ollter  places, 

Pyroluaite, — "tdonkton,  Bcjinington,  Berkshire. 

Pyrope, — Bockioghari!. 

Pyrrhotine, — Strafford,  Bridge\Yater,  Havtfoid. 

Pyroxene. — Cavendish, 

(^uart;'.. — There  are  many  varieties  of  this  mineral.  It 
is  found  in  every  to-\v"n  iu  the  state. 

<  >uartz  (Crystals).-  Bo.vbu.y,  Thetford,  Fairfield,  Lyn- 
don, E.sse.T,  'RiJqw. 

Quartz  (greasy), — Piipton,  Brownington. 

Quartz  (green), — Concord,  Troy,  Newfane, 

Quartz  (milky), — Jay,  Bridgc.vater,  Willoughby  Lake, 

Quartz  (mamruillary), — Tinmouth, 

()uartz  (smoky).— -xSewpoit,  Strafford,  Plymouth. 

(>uartz  (ferruginous), — W'atcrfovd,  Corinth,  Ikowning- 
ton,  Newport. 

(Quartz  (yellow); — Royalton,   P.roAv'nington. 

Quartz  (rote),  -  Browiiin'.'ton. 

Itaphilite,  -  Watei  fur<l. 

Rhodonite,— Jrasburgli,  Coventry,  Topsham. 

Rhomb  Spnr,-— Newlanc,  C.wi.dish,  t>t.  Albans. 

Rutile, — W'aterbury,  Bctiiel,  ]5ristol,  Corinth. 

Scapolitc, — Guilford,  Brattleboro,  Jlolhmd. 

Hchorl.  —  Barton,  ihmimerstou. 

tSoolecite, — AVestrainster. 

Serpentine,  -Jay,  Lov,'-dl,  Beth<d,  Rochester,  Newfane, 
Roxbury. 
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Spathic  Iron, — Plymouth. 

SpecuUir  Iron, — lirainlon.  llydepurk.  Chittenden,  lUch- 
fortl. 

Spinel, — l>rid<j:e\vutci'. 

Spoduuiene, — Brattleluio. 

StaurotiJe, — Cabot,  Chester,  iieiluwa  l\illd. 

Steatite, — Athens,  Erid;^e\v;iicr,  lielhol. 

Sulphur, — Strailbrd,  Vcrshirc. 

Tale, — Waterville.  Bridj^ewater,  Ucthel,   Cuvendiiih. 

Tourmaline. — Cavendiih,  W^irdsboro.  Lowell,  Ariini^ton, 
Poacham 

Tremoiitfc. — Cavendi..!;,  Uuekin^hain.  Kuchester,  \'/ater- 
ville. 

Umber,  —  Hwaiilou.  Kiohfoid. 

Verde  Antitjue,  —  Koxbury. 

Wad,— Warren,  St.  Albans,  iiigh>^ato,  Murctown. 

WaahiuL^tonite  (another  name  for  iimenite), — Newdane, 
Norwieh. 

Whetstone  (alate), — lu-ownini^ton,  Kirby,  Fairlec,  West- 
more. 

Zinc, — Thctfuid. 

Zoisite, — Woodstoek,  Wardsboro,  Norwich. 

Qa:stiu/ts. 
Give  luciililli's  uj"  miiicr.il:. 


LESSON    VUL 
MiniiuL  Sp)iii<j3. 

No  mineral  sprin-b  in  V^Lrmont  ha\e  as  ^et  liliained 
equal  celebrity  Avitli  ihobe  at  Saratoga,  New  York.  Several, 
however,  are  of  great  value  tor  the  cure  of  eatuneuus  and 
other  diseases.  Some  springs  are  .sirungly  impregiiatL;!  \\ith 
iron,  snlpuur,  magnesia,  c.trbonic  acid,  and  one,  at  ]e:<ot,  lias 
been  su^jposed  to  contain  icdino.  'Jdio  sprJn':;3  fouiul  at 
Clarecdon.   xllburgh,    Higligate.  Newbury.  "WiHi.tnistown. 
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Brunswick  and  Panton,  have  already  become  places  of  resort, 
annually,  of  large  numbers  in  quest  of  health  or  pleasure. 
Mineral  springs  vvLich  emit  a  strong  odor  of  sulphur  are 
the  inost  comrcon.^  M-jgncsian  spring.?  are  also  quite  com- 
iiion.  Cattle  developo  great  fondness  for  the  waters  of  the 
springs  at  Kighgate.  Alburgh  and  other  places.  Hydrogen 
gas  may  bo  procured  from  some  which  will  burn  when  ignited 
by  tha  blaze  of  a  candle.  An  ochery  substance  is  deposited 
from  the  waters  of  several,  which  has  been  employed  m  paint. 

The  waters  of  the  spring  at  Newbury  are  found  to  con- 
tain sulphate  of  ijc:i,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  sotla, 
chlorite  of  magner/ia,  and  carbonate  of  iron.  AVonderful 
cures  aie  attributed  to  the  u-tc  uf  these  waters. 

The  waters  of  (.'larendun  mineral  spring  are  found  to 
contain  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  nearly  one- 
fifth  in  bulk;  also  niirogen  gas  in  considerable  quantity. 
Carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda  and 
sul})l];ite  of  magnesia  are  obtained  by  analysis. 

'J'ho  (,>uechoc  mineral  spring  at  Hartford  is  Btrougly  im- 
pregnated Avith  muriate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
also  contains  carbonate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  magnesia. 
Numerous  cures  of  salt  rheum^  king's  evil  and  scrofula,  arc 
attributed  to  the  use  of  the -waters  of  this  spring.  The 
springs  at  Alburgh  and  Clarendon  are  fre(juented  by  large 
numbeia.  The  curative  prop'crties  of  several  of  the  mineral 
springs  in  the  state,  make  them  of  great  value  to  the  people. 
Springs  have  been  found  in  many  tovrns,  of  more  or  less 
value  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

Qiios^io/iit. 
Where  are  the  princijiiil  mineral  f.prinp:8  ?    Which  aromoetcom- 
laon  ?     What  is  said  of  the  8priu;.'t<  at  Iligl)o;atf^  and  Alhurgh?    Of 
Newhury?     (.'larcndon  ?     Hartford?  what  curntivr  propertifj!, 

liiv\e  ti.e  iiiiiirral  Fpriu-h  ..f  llr  stiit.'V 


i^A  R/r   i  I  [ 
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liNTROiiUOTlOX. 

Tlic  cliildreu  and  youth  of  VLimoiiL  tvliuuld  be  lurniohcd 
with  the  meuriS  of  beccinin^  act|uainted  with  the  history  of 
their  native  state.  Its  iiicidcnt'o  of  ^leat  iutorest  ou^rht  to 
he  stored  in  the  memory  of  every  one.  No  subject  vill,  it 
is  believed,  excite  greater  attention,  if  ]>io|jerly  presented. 

Various*  treatises  have  been  foinicrly  vviitten  and  pub- 
lished. Some  of  these,  though  prepared  with  distinguished 
ability,  were  not  adapted  to  meet  the  wanti  of  the  young. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  those  works  are  now  aeccisible  to  but 
a  few  in  primary  schools. 

The  writer  of  the  follow  ing  pages  prepared  and  pubiidhed 
a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  Vermont,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  intended  for  the  use  of  hchoois  at  that  time.  Tiie 
book  was  generally  studied.  But  a  new  generation  has 
arisen.  Many  occurrences  binre  tli;a  jC;iv;d  have  now  be- 
come a  part  of  the  liistc-ry  of  the  (V^m.';  unwcihh.  A  new 
treatise  is  therefore  demanded. 

In  the  following  Icbsons  tho  n^o^^t  important  events  are 
narrated,  as  nearly  as  piaclicable  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred.      Ihe  trials  and  tuiierings  of  the  early  in- 
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habitants  aro  detailed  sufBciently  to  uhow  Low  much  the 
present  generation  is  indebted  to  them. 

The  fact  that  Vermont  was,  for  many  years,  an  indepen- 
dent government,  and  that  tliis  pOcitlL.n  Was  honorably 
maintained,  fully  shows  that  our  fathers  were  men  of  uo 
ordinary  energy,  talent  and  perseverance.  Their  memory 
should  be  sacredly  cherished  by  every  deijce/idunt- 
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Indians  were  furmorly  the  ouiic-r.i  of  the  i-oil.  uud  the  in- 
habitants of  thia  tract  of  country.  Ulic.  ihey  t-ported  in 
the  vallo_)'S.  hunted  on  the  mountuiK-,  or  jj-ii'led  h.wit'cly  over 
the  waters  in  their  bark  canoes,  'i'licy  ii\ed  iu  huts,  slightly 
built,  which  they  often  left,  as  a  proipoct  of  taldng  game 
ur  fish  excited  them  to  change  their  place  of  abode. 

They  were  a  diifereut  race  of  men  from  us,  atid  had 
nothing  about  them  which  appeared  like  civiiijdtion.  They 
were  savage  men,  wild  men,  and  sought  to  obt'.in  only 
those  thiuLis  which  were  most  noot-yi^ary  to  .justain  liie. 
Tiiey  employed  thttuisBlves  in  huritiiig,  fishing,  and  ^var. 
Their  food  consistod  of  the  tlesh  (;f  wild  animals  and  lisli, 
with  a  few  articles  which  ihoy  cultivated,  such  as  corn, 
beans,  tsLc.  They  clothed  themselves  mostly  with  the  skiu> 
of  animals.  Govei  nmeut  w  ith  them  was  simple  but  dncient. 
Their  old  men  were  their  couusellois.  Laws  vrcre  made  iu 
a  public  meeting,  and  iu:^tead  of  being  written  on  a  paper. 
were  recorded  in  the  memory.  A  sachem  or  chief  was  the 
head  of  each  tribe,  ilu  led  them  to  war,  juid  uiicctcdihcm 
when  hunthig,  and  governed  ihem  at  all  tim.-  i. 

A  tribe  known  a.^  ihu  iiiuuoi,^  ov.i.td  the  l.Uid  in  lue 
west  part  of  Vermont,  and  once  had  niimeious  habitations 
on  the  lake  and  on  the  rivers  that  How  into  it.  Indians  from 
other  tribes,  the  Cossucks  and  Ss.  Francis^  fre..ueiiLed  other 
parts,  rather  as  hunting  ground  than  as  a  place  of  pcrnra- 
uent  n-.-idence.  It  is  not  known  that  any  white  person  ever 
viiit^  Vermont  earlier  than  tha  year  ]60'|,  v/lioa  Bamucl 
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Cbamplain  came  up  the  Sorelle  river,  and  examined  the 
lake,  which  he  called  by  his  own  name. 

Champlain  and  his  party  were  attacked  by  Indians,  but 
by  the  aid  of  fire  arms  killed  their  chiefa,  and  terrified  the 
others.  He  returned  safely  from  his  important  tour  of  dis- 
covery, and  published  a  map  of  the  lake.  War  parties  of 
French,  Indians,  and  the  English,  frequenily  passed  up 
and  down  the  lake  for  many  years  A  fort  was  built  on 
Isle  La  Motte  previous  to  IGGO.  From  tiiisfort,  called  St. 
Anne,  an  important  expedition,  uudur  DeTracy,  proGe(?tlcd 
against  the  Mohawks,  October  3d,  1()66. 

A  party  of  French  and  Indians  started  from  ]\Iontreal, 
Canada,  January,  1G90,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Sche- 
nectady, in  thef'province  of  New  York.  This  party  passed 
up  lake  Champlain,  and  with  great  energy  persevered 
through  deep  snows,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Schenectady 
on  the  8th  of  February,  The  inhabitants  were  ignorant  of 
their  danger  till  they  found  an  enemy  before  nearly  every 
house.  A  horrid  massacre  ensued.  The  terrified  inhabi- 
tants, awakened  from  sleep,  A>ero  subjected  to  meet  the 
tomahawk  of  the  invaders  ;  and  those  who  escaped  this, 
soon  saw  the  Avhole  town  enveloped  in  llames.  Sixty  Avero 
killed  ;  thirty-seven  more  were  taken  prisoners.  Others,  iu 
attempting  to  liee  to  Albany,  suifered  extremely  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather.  Twenty-five  of  these  lost  one  or 
more  of  their  limbs.  Albany  was  terrified  by  the  news. 
Some  thought  it  best  to  destroy  the  town  and  escape  down 
the  river  ;  but  Colonel  Schuylc  succeeded  in  rallying  the 
citii^ens  for  defence,  and  a  party  of  horsemen  soon  set  off  for 
Schenectady.  But  believing  tla-  enemy  too  strong  for  their 
numbers,  they  did  not  attack  them;  and  the  French  and 
Indians  withdrew  to  (Janada  with  their  prisoners,  and  Ibrty 
horses  laden  with  spoils. 

Commissioners  of  several  colonies  apj)ointed  lo  cuaccri 
measures  for  the  general  safety,  met  m  New  York  in  I\Iay 
following.  They  devised  a  plan  for  capturing  Canada,  as 
the  only  ground  of  safely  to  the  infant  colonies.  One 
party  was  organized  under  Sir  William  Piiipps,  to  attack 
(iuet  ec  ;  and  another  \uider  conim.iud  of  Jofiu  AVinthiVp, 
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aided  by  Iroquoia  Indians,  was  to  pass  by  way  of  lako 
Champlain,  to  attack  Montreal.  TiiC  foi'incr  expcdiiion 
proved  unsuccessl'al,  and  the  ialtcr  \Y<,ia  abandoned  on  liccount 
of  the  lateness  of  tbo  season,  .Did  the  refu-al  of  the  Iroquois 
to  join  it. 

An  expedilion,  it  h;i3  been  huid,  lunicr  ilie  authoriLy  of 
(.Governor  Liealer,  v/as  sent  to  the  niuuth  of  iJiUn:  Cuek. 
A})iJl  1st,  IGDO,  and  that  i^'iNarnj,  about  iLo  Hame  tin.e, 
built  a  little  Btono  fort  at  Chimney  Point,  in  the  prebcut 
town  of  Addison  ;  and  that  this  waa  the  fir^t  possccdion  or 
occupation  by  civilized  men  in  Yennont.  This,  l.ovrever, 
was  subsequent  to  the  building  of  the  fort  at  Isle  La  LTolte, 
whieh  is  within  the  state,  thoin.di  on  :.n  i^liind. 

An  English  war  ];fa'ty  against  the  French  p^,  sed  ihroiigii 
lake  (Jhamplain,  under  command  of  CapLain  J;>lin  b'ehuyicr, 
in  August,  IGOl.  Jvlany  of  thi.i  party  weie  iMoha^vk  indi- 
nns.  The  party  went  as  far  as  Laprairie,  opposite  r.Iontreal, 
and  burned  buildings,  killed  many  cattle,  icillcd  pix  of  the 
enemy,  and  took  nineteen  prisoners,  and  tlien  K'turncd.  c;'.ll- 
ii;g  on  their  way  at  the  stone  fat  ut  Chimiity  roint. 

A  treaty  of  peace  betweeir  England  aixd  iVance  in  IGl'T, 
checked,  for  a  short  time,  the  depredatioDS  cr.ni -d  on  hi- 
tween  the  French  and  English  colonies.  .Ijut  v.r.v  -uas  ;>.g'iiu 
declared  in  Europe  in  1702,  and  the  frcniicv  fci-ttijn^nts  in 
this  country  suffered  again  exceeding^', 

A  party  of  some  three  hundrcl  IVuni  Cana^ia.  is  " 
of  1701,  passed  up  the  lake  to  thenroulh  ol  Win 
and  following  up  that  stream,  made  their  ^v.••y  u 
rue  river,  and  down  on  the  ice  lo  the  viviiiiiy  ■■  i 
Mass.  The  people  there  had  no  knowlcdgo  ^>v  i 
of  an  cncrny,  till  t.hey  Vrere  ati.'.eko'l  on  iho  -\'. 
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ruary.  Tliey  rallied  ait<l  made  ii  vi.u;oroii3  dofence,  bat 
were  overpowered  by  iiumberd.  Forty-seven  were  Blain, 
and  the  rest  captured.  The  villai^e  was  burned,  uftor  being 
plnndeic  1.  One  of  the  prisoners  carried  to  Camida  from 
J*ce!l"!L-l.i,  wart  Rev.(doliii  Wiiliahis)  v. hose  gv'mdscn,  Bam- 
iiel  Williams,  was  autliur  i>r  i!u.  carlf.'A  iii-^tory  of  Yormont. 
Tlie  territoij  of  YeniiOiit  was  [K)^;;ed  uver  by  wur  [.^rtiea 
for  aloiiL^  time  bei'ure  any  permanent  settlements  were  made 
in  it.  Many  other  plaiii  were  formed  between  170l>,  and 
1712,,  to  capture  Canada,  similar  to  that  of  1(J0O. 

The  compiest  attempted  in  ITO'J  faUed  through  ^;rcat 
mortality  ixi  the  army,  and  the  negle.;t  oH  (ireat  Brit  tin  to 
furnish  an  adequate  ileet  to  attaek  and  (  apture  ( )aeb;'e.  Au 
e:cDedition  was  litted  oat  the  next  year,  ITlU,  ai^iiiibt  ihe 
French  at  Acadia.  The  succesi  of  this  enc;)uri\ged  aaotliev 
e.vcpeditioa  a;.:;:unst  (Quebec  and  Montreal.  'V  liect  -ai!>:l 
from  Hoston,  July  o(>,  IVll,  to  attack  Quebec,  but  encount- 
ered a  foarfal  sti)rm  iiHia'i  it  w-;s  enierin^!;  thu  ;-i.  L-r-Mcnct^ 
river.  Eight  of  the  vessels  ^.a•c  wrecked,  aiil  mon'  tliau 
a  thousand"  men  perished  bv  the  cdamit;,'.  /iU  :.r.,jy,  c'i- 
lected  to  marcii  o^^ainH  Moutreal,  ha'l  ju  1;  ^Mil'luom 
Albany,  when  nc!\v-5  of  the  drcidfal  c:da;;iity  tothe  ileet 
reached  it,  and  the  army  at  once  returned  an:l  wa-i  dishanued. 

Tlie  failure  of  ihi.s  tifud  aitempt  fur  the  ciaupacrL  of  Can- 
iida,  lea  the  frontiers  siiil  exposed  to  all  the  ieurlhl  lavav  -i 
of  Indian  wiirikre.  Peace  was,  however,  restored  i.o.n  atUa- 
the  precedin;^  event?,  and  the  colonies  had  a  brief  season 
of  re3])ite.  But  thougii  England  and  France  had  ma'h! 
peace,  the  Indian-;,  who  wore  jeal  >as  of  the  j^rowinp;  pow.-r 
of  the  colonies,  were  easily  exeitcd  by  IVencii  nd^sioaari;;-; 
eent  among  them,  to  en'^^ai/o  in  .var  with  the  enlonie-:  ol  Ne'v 
England;  and  Ironj  n^O  ta  l7:'l  a  tirri'jh^  warft.o  ,  ; 
carried  on. 

Norridgewocl.,  in  the  pre-ent  HUte  ol  iSlaiue.  wa.,  attack ;:d 
by  the  English.  The  Jesuit  iui-3->ionaiy  iladcs  and  ui:diry 
of  the  Indians  wer.;  killed,  ..nd  the  town  de:-.Uoyed.^  'I'hi; 
and  other  things  didiearc-iicd  the  Indiaiis,  and  a  iuni^.r 
period  of  peace  ensued  than  iael  been  ki;0\vu  Lv  many 
years.      A   fut  was  built  at   lJ.att!el:ro  in  1721,  -dkd 
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Dummer,*  and  a  settlement  Avas  cominenced  on  the  "]Jura- 
mer  IMeadows/""  by  John,  Thomas  and  l)avid  Sargeant,  Jr., 
I^athan  Wilhird,  John  Alexander,  Fairbunl:  Moore  and  son, 
John  Arnis  and  ISamuel  ^VelLs.  John  Sargeant  was  tho 
first  Avhite  person  born  in  the  state.  The  fort  was  soon  do- 
fctvoyed  by  the  Indians,  and  sever;d  of  these  early  settlers 
Avere  killed  or  carried  into  captivity.  In  1730  John  Har- 
ney, James  ^Vashbarn  and  Joseph  Eddy,  commenced  a  set- 
tlement at  Westminster.  How  long  it  avjs  continued  \i 
unknown. 

A  settlement  was  commenced  at  Putney  in  1742  or  3, 
by  a  few  men  Avho  built  a  fort  on  the  "  (ireat  Meadow," 
but  abandoned  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  war, 
Avhicli  soon  followed. 

Near  the  former  fort  I  )ummer  settlements  were  attempted 
a  second  time  in  1744:  or  5.  BriJgman's  fort  and  Start- 
Avcll's  fort,  in  Vernon,  aa  ere  built  near  tho  same  time.  BriJg- 
man's fort  Avas  attacked  by  the  InJiuns,  June  24th,  1746, 
but  after  killing  one  or  two  of  the  inhabitants  they  Avere 
repulsed.  During  the  next  year,  1747,  the  Indians  cap- 
tured the  forts,  killed  several  of  the  ini'.abitant:^,  and  carried 
others  into  captivity. 

A  settlement  was  begun  at  llockingham  in  1753,  by  Joel 
Bigelow,  Simeon  Knight  and  Moses  Wiight.  In  1751 
the  settlement  at  Putney  Avas  re-commenced  by  John  Perry, 
Michael  Gilson  and  Ptiilip  Alexander.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  settlement  Avas  never  abandoneil.  These  Avcre  almost 
the  only  attempts  at  settlement  ia  Vermont,  made  for  a 
large  number  of  years. f  This  is  accounted  for  from  tho 
local  situation  of  the  tract  of  country  now  oonstilutinc- 
A^crmont,  lying  as  it  did  between  the  pro\inces  owned  by 
England  and  France,  Avhich,  Avilii  their  Iniliaa  allies,  a- ere 
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engaged  in  almost  constant  -waitare.  Ikit  wlien  Canada  was 
taken  by  tbe  English  in  tho  jcav  ITGO,  tlie  danger  before 
encountered  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and  tbe  state  was 
afterward  rapidly  aettled.  A  settlement  was  begun  at 
(Guilford  by  Micah  Rice,  in  17G0.  Bennington  and  several 
other  towns  were  settled  in  1701,  and  from  that  period  em- 
igrants became  numerous,  ami  population  increased  rapidly. 


(■lues/ions. 

Who  ^vovc  llif  luiiiicr  nwucns  aiivl  Inhaljitaiits  ui'  \L'riu.nit? 
Wliat  in  ^aid  of  tlicii-  (hvellin-H?  \V.re  tlicy  civili/.eJ  ?  WliaL 
were  their  oiuph)3'iU(-ntr;Y  \Vliat  waw  thrir  (•ornmon  I'ouil  ?  Tlicir 
.:h)thu.-?  Ihnv  were  hnvs  madr  aii.l  vciunl.d?  ]Sy^Yhom  was  gov- 
t-niim-nt  adniiiiinteivil  ?  Wlun-  did  the  Irhjuoiti  live?  Wliat  other 
tribes  oeeupied  Vermont  '.'  WIjo  wan  the  iin-st  -wliite  person  known 
to  have  visited  the  Mat. •?  Wh.'U  did  thiH  occur?  \VMioui  did  Chani- 
jilain  encounter?  \V1,  .  li-.|U(i!llv  j.arK-d  ii])  and  d.-wn  the  hike'.' 
Wiiere  was  a  tort  l.uilt  I  rioiv  1(h,;V'  When:  di  I  JtcTrary  iitta.'k 
tho.Ahihawks  '  Whni  ua,.  an  altaek  ui;,.h:  on  Srhrocrtady  ?  l)e- 
Berihethisnia>,-a,av.  Who  attruipl.d  loaid  the  inlialatants?  AV.irt 
he  bueee^sl'ul?  Wha'  nicrtin-  warf  heiil  in  New  Vork  the  foHow- 
ing  May?  What  plans  wrrc  devise  1  Ihr  eaj.turinj;  Canada  ?  Did 
they  bnVceed?  Wh-at  e\].edition  pa.ssed  through  lake  Uhamphiin 
in  lO'U?  What  did  they  aeronqili  h  ?  When  was  a  treaty  muJ.- 
l.elween  France  and  England  ?  How  did  this  alieet  the  colonies  ? 
When  was  war  again  de.dared  in  tiuiop.;  ?  AVlien  and  IVoni  what 
plac<'  was  an  atta-k  made  upon  J)c<Tl;eld,  ^lass?  llow  many  were 
kiileil?  What  wa  thr  h.le  of  the  \illag(^?  When  were  plans 
formed  to  capture  Canada  ?  Cause  of  the  lirst  failure  ?  What  ex- 
pedition in  1710  ?  What  in  1711  ?  What  haj,pened  on  the  way 
to  (^U'l>cr  ?  Durin"-  \\  hat  years  was  a  tciriide  war  carried  on  hv 
the  Indiana  ?  AViiat  linally  dishearti  ncl  tho  Indians?  Md.cn  was 
lort  Dummrr  huilt  ?  W  ]„;  rommcnc'  d  settlements  on  the  Dummer 
Mead(;ws?  Name  uf  the  first  wiiilc  |„r.-.m  horn  within  the  state? 
Wdio  destroyed  the  Ihi  t  ?  Wlial  s.tllement  in  17:;'.»?  \Vhen  was  a 
settlement  attempted  at  Pntn.v?  WIp,  \\  as  i!  ;;l,:.ndon,-d  ?  What 
settlements  in  1711  or  .7?  WiiatfV.  n,  i.  )a,  ;,;  aau' 1  a- ...'ciii,  ring  in 
174G?  What  in  17-17?  A\i.en  ^\as  a  sctil,  mcnt  atteniptedat 
iioekingham?  W  liat  setth:ment  in  1751?  What  is  said  respecting 
it?  What  prevented  the  rapid  settlement  of  Vermont  ?  When  was 
Canada  taken  by  the  English  ?  \Vhen  was  Gnilford  ivtth'd  ?  Who 
first  settled  there?  When  was  iJciinington  nettled?  Did  emigra- 
tion l>eeome  rapid  after  that  period? 
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LEStSON  il, 

Yermoiit  was  anciently  clainR.l  Luilx  \.j  ila'  i./bviivc  (.i 
New  Huuipaliire,and  lluit  of  New  ioik.  'J'lu.-  ^Mni:iiioi  <,!' 
New  llaujpsliire  began  to  make  j^iaun  ui'  to\M)d  in  1T4'J. 
A  violent  contest  en^nied  between  ihu  two  piovinccs.  -wbicli 
was  nut  settled  till  17(5  i,  wbeii  it  was  decided  by  tbe  king 
of  Juigland  in  favor  of  Nev/ Yoik.  The  govcmer  of  Neu 
llauipbhire  bad  already  made  one  bundled  and  tbirty-eigbt 
grants  of  land,  and  many  proprietors  bad  paid  bim  fur  tbe 
lands  lbu3  granted.  Tbe  governvneut  of  New  York  declared 
tbeso  giarirs  void,  tbat  is,  good  for  notbing,  and  required 
the  inbabitants  to  buy  tbe  lands  a  second  time.  Tbe  prices 
set  upon  them  were  very  bigb.  .V  few  towns  complied  and 
obtained  new  titles  to  tbe  lands,  but  tbo  greater  part  refused 
to  do  it.  Tbey  tbougbt  it  unjust  to  be  obliged  to  buy  their 
lands  twice,  ni  addition  to  all  tlair  other  hardships  as  pi- 
oneer settlers.  Tbe  lands  were  then  sold  by  the  governor 
of  New  York  to  other  persons,  and  tbe  inhabitants  were 
sued  and  reipaircd  to  leave.  Tiiey,  however,  were  deter- 
mined to  resist  tbe  lavr,  till  tbe  pleasure  of  the  king  of 
England,  under  wboic  government  all  tbe  provinces  then 
were,  could  be  known.  The  sberiffd  were  resisted,  and  iiome 
of  them  roughly  baiuiled.  The  New  York  militia  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  take  up  arms  to  force  their  neighbors  to 
submit  to  so  cruel  re(iuisitior:s. 

Ethan  Allen  and  l^reth  \Vainer  were  more  engaged  than 
others  in  promoting  opposition  to  tbe  unreasonable  <-Iaims  of 
New  York.  By  tlieir  writings  and  other  eiforts  the  people 
were  excited  to  meet  in  teverai  townt],  apijoint  "  committtxs 
of  safety,"  and  take  nica.sures  'w  \hv.  tom;uon  welfsu'. 

Tbe  rapid  i!iriea.-c  of  iidialiuii.to  -.'.Nuen  ilie  years 
1770  and  177o,  iuany  of  whoui  were  luiiU'l  ready  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  connaittets  of  safety,  and  with  such  men 
as  Warner,  Allen,  iJuker  and  others,  made  it  hourly  more 
diOicult  for  the  governor  and  people  of  New  York  to  ac- 
complish what  tbey  bud  undci taken.     The  king  of  England 
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had  requested  New  Yorl:  to  auspeud  prosecutions  till  Lis 
majesty's  I'urthcr  pleasure  should  be  made  known.  But 
in  despite  of  orders  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  remon- 
dtranced  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  New  Hampshire  Grants," 
New  York  continued  to  ag.^ert  her  claims,  and  endeavored 
to  enforce  them. 

This  course  enraged  the  settlers  more  and  more,  and  led 
to  the  use  of  the  '-beech  seal,"  and  other  modes  of  punish- 
ing all  who  sided  Avitii  New  York.  One,  more  than  usually 
oliensive,  who  had  altemp.ted  to  hold  ollice  undtr  New  York, 
was  cuudcmued  to  receive  two  hundred  lashes  of  the  "  beech 
seal"  on  his  bare  bad:.  Another  was  condemned  to  be 
sus[jended  in  an  arm  ciiair  for  two  hours  to  a  sign  post 
twenty-five  feet  hi;^h.  lie  liad  been  repeatedly  warned  to 
desist,  but  would  not  until  he  was  thus  summarily  punisiied, 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  territory  and  "  sin  no  more." 

In  the  midct  of  Ibcse  commotions  there  was  increasing 
reason  to  apprehend  war  between  the  colonics  and  Great 
JJritain.  'The  attempt  to  enforce  the  "  stamp  act,"  and  other 
encroachments  made  by  the  mother  country,  had  served  to 
awaken  the  most  determined  opposition,  and  there  was  u 
strong  expectation  that  war  wouUl  soon  ensue. 

*  ircat  Britain  had  establisheil  military  posts  on  lake 
Chauiplain,  wiiich  were  garrisoned  by  British  soldiers.  One 
of  these  was  at  Ticonderaga,  and  another  at  Orovrn  Point. 
The  importance  of  these  posts  to  the  colonies,  in  case  Great 
Britain  should  proceed  to  make  war  with  the  colonies,  was 
felt  by  men  in  Connecticut  and  Massocliusetts.  Unbe- 
known to  each  other,  both  began  to  put  forth  an  eftbrt  to 
capture  these  posts,  and  Ccnnecticut  n^en  regaided  Allen 
as  a  proper  officer  to  lead  in  the  enterprise. 

fc^everal  gentlemen  in  that  colony  procured  a  loon  from 
the  Legislature  of  ei;/hicen  hundred  dollars  to  provide  povr- 
iler  and  balls.  They  liicn  haaieued  to  Bennington  for  the 
ljur[)0se  of  securing  the  aid  of  Allen  and  others  in  the  pro- 
posed undertaking.  Allen  readily  engaged  in  it,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  enliit  men  for  the  purpose.  The 
zne.i  fiom  Connecticut  having  procured  provisions,  &c.,  pro- 
ceeded to  Castleton,  and  wore  boon  joined  by  Allen  and  hii* 
reCi  uit'j. 
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Before  they  left  Castleton,  Colunel  Arnold  arrived  at  that 
place  from  Massachusetts,  attended  only  by  a  servant.  lie 
exhibited  a  commission  from  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Safety,  and  orders  to  raise  four  hundred  men  for  cap- 
turing Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  kc.  lie  represented  the 
forts  provided  -vvith  only  feeble  means  of  defence.  The  men 
from  Connecticut  and  A'^ermont  pei'mitted  Arnold  to  join 
the  parly;  but  it  was  ordered  by  the  council  that  Allen 
should  liave  the  c()DUjiis:iiun  of  (.'i>lon('l,  and  l;e  first  in  com- 
mand. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  from  CunnecLicut  went  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  feigning  himself  a  Hctthr.  t'nder  pretence  of 'se- 
curing the  services  of  a  barber,  ho  gained  admission  to  the 
fort,  lie  aftectcd  an  awkward  appearance,  and  artfully 
avoiding  detection,  returned  to  his  party  with  nil  the  infor- 
mation needed. 

Alien  commenced  his  work  inmieiliately,  ami  arrived  at 
Orwell,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  on  the  evening  of  the  'Jth  of 
May,  ]T75.  The  enterprise  had  been  conducted  with  so 
much  celerity  and  skill,  that  no  information  had  reached  the 
fort.  Mo.:t  of  the  liltle  army  were  '•  Green  I^Iountain 
I  Joys,'  there  being  only  forty  from  Connecticut,  and  two 
Jmndred  and  thirty  from  A'ermont.  'fhe  ditliculty  of  pro- 
curing boats  to  convey  them  across  tlie  lake  was  u  serious 
one,  but  was  artfully  and  successfully  overcome.  A  Mr. 
DughiBS  Avas  sent  to  Bridport  to  procure  aid  in  men,  and- a 
scow  belonging  to  .Mr.  Smith.  On  his  way  Douglass 
stopped  to  enlist  a  Mr.  Ciiapman  In  the  enterprise.  Tiie 
Conversation  was  o\erht.'ard  by  two  young  men,  James  Wil- 
cox and  Joseph  Tyler,  ^\\lO  weie  in  bed  in  a  chamber  over 
the  room.  They  iuanediately  devised  the  plan  of  ib'coying 
on  shore  a  large  oar  boat  beleriging  to  'Sl-AJor  Skene  ol  tlu- 
Jintish  arnjy.  This  boat  then  hiy  olf  Willow  I'oint.  'J'hey 
dressed  themselves,  took  their  guns  and  a  bottle  of  rtm»,  ot 
which  they  knew  the  black  commander  of  the  boat  to  be 
exceedingly  fond,  and  enlisted  four  others  on  their  way. 
AVhenthey  arrived  on  the  shore  near  the  boat,  they  induced 
the  coLiiuauder  to  take  them  on  board,  otlering  to  help  low 
the  b  ai  to  Shoreham.  wh<'re  they  pretend  d  to  ho  going,  to 
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join  a  hunting  party  waiting  for  them.  Tlie  party  in  the 
boat  mistrusted  nothing,  until  they  arrived  at  Allen's  head 
quarters,  and  wore  made  prisoners  of  war.  Douglass  arrived 
about  the  same  time,  with  the  scow  for  which  ho  had  been 
sent,  and  other  hoats  were  procured  so  that  Allen  was  able 
to  transport  eighty-three  men  at  once  ;,f*,ri)s-,  iIk-  1;i1;<'.  Those 
landed  near  the  fort. 

As  the  morning  was  advancing,  Allen  tliought  it  not  beijt 
to  wait  for  more  of  the  men  to  cross  over.  Both  Allen  and 
Arnold  desired  to  take  the  command,  and  the  contention 
came  near  being  serious,  when  it  was  agreed  that  both 
should  enter  tlie  fort  at  the  same  time,  but  that  Allen  should 
enter  on  the  right  and  liavo  the  command. 

A  little  after  daybreak,  May  lOih,  1Y75,  they  advanced 
towards  the  fort,  followed  by  their  men,  and  guided  by  a  lad, 
Nathan  Beman,  who  had  often  played  with  iho  boys  at  the 
fort.  The  sentry  snapped  his  gun  at  Allen,  and  immediately 
retreated  through  a  covered  way  into  the  fort,  but  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  men  wiih  Allen.  The  whole  Avas  accomplished 
wich  so  much  celerity,  that  in  a  short  time  the  soldiers  were 
paraded  within  t!ie  fort.  'I'he  garrison  were  not  even  awake, 
till  arou:;ed  by  ihc  huz/.as  of  the  Green  ^Mountain  Boys 
over  their  victory.  ( 'aptain  Do  Laplace,  the  commander  of 
the  fort,  without  w.iitiiig  even  to  dress,  rushed  to  the  door 
of  the  i)arracks,  where  lie  was  met  by  Colonel  Allen,  who 
sternly  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  <<r  ho  Avould 
jmt  tiie  garrison  to  the  swor<l.  Do  Laplace  inquired  of 
Alleri  by  whose  authority  the  demand  was  made,  "  1  de- 
mand ii  ■'  said  A11."M  "  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah 
and  the  CijutiMonlil  Congress."  The  comtuander  of  the  fort 
saw  at  once  that  re..istanee  was  vain,  ami  surrendered  tlie 
fort,  and  gave  up  the  garrison  as  jjrisoners  of  war. 

Colonel  Seth  V.''arner,  with  the  remainder  of  Allen's 
troops,  arrived  soon  after  the  surremler  of  the  fort,  and  vfas 
immediately  despatched  with  a  company  of  men  to  take 
Crown  Point,  which  had  enly  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men 
as  its  garrison,  These  surrendered  upon  the  first  sum- 
mons, and  ^Varner  took  possession  of  the  fort.  Skeues- 
borou;.:ii  waa  also  taken  tlie  same  day  by  another  company 
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of  Allen's  men,  and  Major  Skene,  who  ^vaa  at  that  phioe, 
■\vas  made  prisoner. 

The  success  of  these  enterprises  Avas  'what  mi^;ht  have 
been  expected  from  the  character  of  such  men  as  Allen, 
AVaruer  and  their  companions.  The  number  of  men  captured 
was  not  large,  embracing  besides  I^Iajor  Skene,  Captain  De 
Laplace,  and  a  Lieutenant,  oidy  forty-four  privates;  but  the 
forts  contained  two  hundred  cannon,  some  murtars  and  how- 
itzers, kc,  and  a  warehouse  filled  with  materials  for  boat- 
building. In  the  enterprise  Allen  and  Warner  did  not  lose 
a  single  man. 

It  was  now  determined  by  the  httle  arwiy  not  to  stop 
with  their  piesent  achievements,  but  to  !itt(.'mpt  to  secure  the 
control  01  ihc  ivliole  lake,  ]>y  capturing  an  armed  sloop 
tliat  was  lying  at  St.  Johii,?.  For  this  purpose  they  manned 
and  armed  u  schooner  and  procured  several  batteaux.  Ar- 
nold commaiided  the  schooner  and  Allen  the  batteaux.  The 
wind  proving  f;nora!>le.  the  schooner  easily  outstripped  the 
batteaux,  and  ..^rnuld  arrived  at  St,  Johns,  captured  the 
sloop  and  commeui'cd  hi.s  u.tuin,  ni(clii"j:  Allen  with  the 
batteaux  at  some  distance  suutJ!  ot  St.  Johns. 

Thu.^,  in  the  cjurse  of  a  few  dj}S,  all  tlie  IJricish  forts 
and  military  stores  on  the  lake  were  secured  to  the  .Ameri- 
cans, and  provision  made  for  defending  the  settleracnts  on 
the  lake  from  sur()ri3C  and  sudden  attack.  I'hese  achieve- 
ments were  made  by  the  skill  of  a  few  resolute  and  eurneat 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  wo'c  greatly  useful  to  the  colonies. 

The  attention  of  New  York  was  now  turned  to  the  con- 
test wiih  Great  Britain,  but  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
"New  llampsiiire  Grants"  under  her  control  was  not 
abandoned.  The  tilcct  of  these  events  on^  the  people  of 
Vermont,  was  to  unite  them  more  iirmly,  and  to  make  thcin 
more  conscious  of  their  strength.  The  comiuittees  of  saieiy 
Avere  very  active,  ami  to>»k  every  p-rocuuion  pos:;il»ic  for  the 
safety  of  the  peojde. 

But  Vermont  was  in  a  troubled  condition.  Iho  British 
were  soon  able  to  recover  the  control  of  llie  lake,  'i'his  left 
the  people  exposed  both  to  the  British  and  their  old  ene- 
mies, the  New  Yorkers.    The  ijcoitlc  did  not  p-ropcrly  belong 
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to  the  united  colonies,  and  ^v'e^o  luore  thiiri  others  exposed 
to  the  evils  of  war  with  the  mother  country,  without  the  aid 
of  the  other  colouici.  But  though  troubled  they  were  not 
disheartened.  They  apj^ealed  to  Congreas  for  aid,  and  -wished 
to  be  in  soine  way  udmitted  to  the  same  rights  and  piiviieges 
as  tlio  people  ia  other  colonies. 

Nciv  York  hail  piS^ed  an  act  oiiering  a  rcv/ard  uf  hl'ty 
pounds  e;ii;k  for  Ethan  Allen,  Beth  W'arner,  and  six  others 
who  hud  talvcn  a  leading  part  in  oppusitiou  to  her  ehduis. 
This  united  the  people  nurc  ;md  luorc  in  0})pn.siiloa  to  tiie 
elaiuia  uf  th:it  eokmy. 

Through  their  ■  euiuvnittees  oi  b.duty,  lliey  declared  to 
Congress  their  readine3S  to  do  their  full  share  in  carrying 
on  tiie  v,'ar  with  England,  and  their  readiness  to  be  ealleu 
un  for  that  purpose  whenever  Congress  shoukl  think  proper, 
liut  ihey  alio  declared  their  unvnllinguess  to  place  thern- 
i^elves  under  the  governuieat  of  New  York,  lest  it  should 
afcerwardj  be  considered  as  implying  a  submission  to  that 
governuici.v.  Tiir-y  conoluded  by  requesting  that  when 
ili^y  r.aould  bo  c.vlied  u,,on  by  ('oiigiV.s^  they'iaighc  not  be 
called  upon  :i-;  p::;,-,,oiuS  bUujecL  to  ilio  re^ti  iciions,  liuiita- 
tiousor  r(/g!i!aLioi:.-.  iu'I^CiV  Yrik.  hai  a;  pi';-.yous  inhabiting 
die  ••  New  liunps'iiro  llraiuof'  a:id  tliat  when  commissions 
shoidd  be  granted  lo  :\nj'  vf  tiu^  inb  djjtant-.;  CongreiS  would 
tlius  consider  thcij; 

Tt:u  iulbisuLo  hi  tiio  colony  et  New  York  was  consid- 
erable in  Congress,  niA  that  body  were  unwilling  to  take 
up  the  subject  very  dcuiniicly.  The  eommiLtee  in  Congress 
to  Vtdiom  ilic  peiitiuii  was  reterr^id,  I'opoitcd  ;io  their  opinion 
••  tiiat  it  be  recGmuicn(b,'d  to  the  [lotiiioneis  to  subunt  for  the 
present  to  the  govc-nnu-jnc  of  Nev/  York,  and  to  aasist  th.*Mr 
countrymen  in  ihur  contest  ^\ith  'uicat  Britaiu  ;  but  that, 
such  subnnssion  ought  not  to  prejU'lx- ;  their  tight  to  any 
lands  in  controversy,  or  bo  construed  lo  allina  or  adunt  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mew  York  over  the  country,  alter  the  present 
troubles  have  cei!i;ed." 

''  To  avoid  any  deci.'^ion  at  that  tiuic,  the  petition  was 
Avithlrawn."'  Tbe.-e  transactions  \Yere  at  the  commtncenieni 
of  ti  3  }e;a-  177o.     iTothing  li.d  been  done  to  produce  a 
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more  settled  atate  of  affairs,  -when  on  the  4tli  day  of  July, 
the  rcpresentativea  of  the  thirteen  united  colonies,  in  Con- 
gress, declared  themselves  in  oependenp  01'  TllK  3s'TNG  AM) 
UOVERNMENT  OI'-GrEAT  BlMTVlX. 


Qttcstio/is. 

By  wliuni  A\ii8  N'eniionl  anciently  olaimrdV  WJion  did  the  guv- 
vnua-  ot'N(wHi\nip8l)irc  l)cu;in  tu  make  j^nints  oOnnd?  ^V  lien  -was 
the  contc:4  hc'twe.n  New  Jlninp^hive  nnd  New  Ycirlc  ?  II.av  many 
^ranti,  Ir.ul  ),e^n  niude  ?  What  vras  re^iuiv-,!  \,y  New  Vork  ?  Wa's 
thir,  deiiuind  eoniplied  with?  What  A\a:;tl!en  .Im,,:  hv  the -overiior 
of  New  Vurk?  Wiiar  wai;  t!i.!  i(.-i:k  nf  ihi.  t,,v,., ■;■,!]»;;?  W  h.> 
were  the  la.leisili  the  rei  i,st;..li.  c  U>  the  eJainiH  ui  New  York? 
What  i,e:,,-.uivs  yvere  taken  Inr  1 1„.  ;  a  in  y  uf  ti>e  jieojih^?  Wliat 
ie(|iieM  'vas  nude  hv  tlx'  kin-  ok  hir^Liai  ?    W'a<.  tldw  renucHt  euui- 

])lied  witllV  Ih.W  .lid  this  ;,llret  ihr  ;:  IthT,:?  'In  what  did  it  lead? 
What  iiunisiiment.s  ^vei  e  i]illi.  led  >ii:  ,s.,inr  Vvlai  atten^.ted  to  en- 
iiirec  the  elainu-  of  New  V^a-k?  \\  1  v  \sa.  v,ar  \\h\i  (.icat  Ihalaiii 
antieij.ated  at  tlii,    tiii.e-'        \\h.,r   ]\:.\    mditin-e   ]dM-.   keen  Chtah- 

lished?       I!,   wheni  ^\ne  th.'V  ;;aiii, .dv       II-,ns    wnv  tia  ;.e  p^jsts 

re-arded  hv  the  ,-.,lnni<  i,  ■.'  Wh.,  liauad  ph.i.s  l^v  rajauri,,- t  hem  ? 
WiuU  was 'done  hy  uvnthuieu  in  ( ■,.,,11-.  t :,  ut  '  Whu.-a^  aid  did  they 
H-cure-.'  At  wha;  |,hov  ^M  le  thev  johie.l  hy  Alh  n  ami  hinmen"? 
Wlial  ]actenti.i,,s  v,(ie  i.i;.,h'  h^  L'.doiioi  .\'rnohl  /  lh)WAvastiie 
matt(a-  ,-ellled  ?  Whai  was  .'aas-  hy  one  of  tia'  nuai  iVom  t'onneeti- 
(ait?  Wa.s  i,i^  clrata-rm  ,-<ia'e(  rsinl  •.'  When  did  Allen  arrive  at 
(h-Madl?  How  man^'mM.,  ar,-omiiani,  d  1dm  •'  lh>w  many  wore 
<irotn  Mountain  lk.\,'.  ?  Wl.ut  dnil-ulty  arose?  11, n\  and  hy 
wlami  ANa«  it  o^ereom■•?  How  maov  .acn  u.av  tran^lMn■ted  aero^:^ 
ih.'  lake  with  Tohaiel  Aih  11?  Wh;,i,  I  hreatminl  10  |,royc  a  serious 
hindramv?  ll<,w  ^yaa  the  tronhh'  Mithir/  Wisai  \\arlhe  attaek 
Tiiade  on  tiie  h<rt  at  Tnonder^.-a  ?  llejate  th.'  ,  vi  nl>  ol  its  euptuie. 
By  whom  wasCrov.n  i'oint  .  ;.  j.tur,  .1  ?  Ilow  hu;-  wa^  the  -arri- 
son?  What  oll„a'  j.ki.r  ^^a^  ta!an  tk<:,Mae  da  n  ?  Wliat  a.h 
Aanla-<;;  were  ;^;,iaed  hy  I  he:-,.  ,.,n.|ne-t.  ?  Whal  'v  as  next  iu.,.om- 
|)lish(.d  hy  the  iicle  ar,u\  ?  W'r.n  .-.  aaiaa  n.lr.l  I  he  .Aiicli  thm  ? 
Were  th.-s..aehie\em,ail:  ,a,j..r(anl  lo  ll„.  .  .h.ni---  T,,  what  uas 
tia'alrmtion  of  N,\v  \.,v'..  nov,    lei,!.  ■!   '      \''i:i!   euif.d  I  h. ■].,,,,  ),■ 

T,.  wh-m,  ,lid  Ihev  ai-i',  al  I  .,■  aid  ■  Wl.al  ,ii.  I  1  h.  v  v,  ish  ■.'  \M,-at. 
aet  ha. I  h,v,i  .,ass,.,|  hv  .\,w  ^(e,■k?  W  ha  1  .Ihi  \."ih,oi:l  ..xja-os  a 
wiliim;:„>:-  I  ,  ,1,,?  W'ha;  v,.av  |!m;  i,.o,  \r  l.l:^^ili;;l::  t..  d.,?  What 
r.l..nt  N,a  .,„,d,-  ly  the  .on.hdir,,'  m  (^.n;ll.^^?  Why  \^ru- 
they  nnvlllin-  to,„nsi.h.r  the  sid.joa  ?  When  ,iid  tla  ce  trai.- 
acdi.aiB  takei)lace?     ^Vhen  \ya^  iiaa'p.  ndenee  de,  lare,l  hy  iho  united 
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LESSON   III. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  instead  of  benefiting 
the  people  living  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  made  their 
situation  for  the    present  Morse,  if  possible,   than  before. 

"  New  Hampshire  had  renounced  all  political  connection 
■with  them.  The  controversy  Avith  New  York  was  reviving. 
Tiie  Convention  of  that  state  had  unanimously  wted, 
August  2d,  1770,  'That  all  (^uit  rents  formerly  duo  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  are  now  due  and  owing  to  this  Con- 
vention, or  such  future  government  as  shall  hereafter  be 
establislied  in  this  state."  To  submit  to  the  claima  of  New 
York  Avas  to  give  up  tlieir  whole  property,  and  reduce  them- 
selves to  a  state  of  de(>endence  and  beggary.  To  oppose 
her  claims  and  power  would  probably  bring  on,  not  only  a 
contest  with  New  Yt)rk,  but  with  Congress  also;  and  to 
cuntiiiue  without  some  form  of  guvernment  was  impossible. " 

'•  A  situation  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  produced 
a  great  variety  of  opinions  "  in  regird  to  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding.  Some  thought  it  best  t(#  place  themselves  under 
the  government  of  New  liampshire  again  ;  others  thought 
the  path  of  safety  rcii[uired  submission  to  the  laws  of  Nuw 
York.  Ikit  the  moie  resolute  were  in  favor  of  forming  a 
new  state  and  governing  themselves. 

A  Convention  was  called  in  order  to  ascertain  the  general 
sentiment.  Fifty-one  persons,  from  thirty-five  towns,  met 
at  Dorset,  July  liltli,  177G.  "  The  Convention  entered  into 
an  association  among  themselves,  for  the  defence  of  the  lib- 
erties of  their  country."  They  also  resolved  that  they 
would  not  associate  with  cither  of  the  counties  or  submit  to 
the  control  of  tin;  governn-ient  of  New  York,  and  declared  that 
if  any  of  the  people  inhabiting  liie  New  Hampshire  Grants 
fhoaid  submit  to  the  government  of  New  Yoik,  they  should 
bo  deemcil  enemies  ot  their  country.  Tiie  Convention  met 
!),uiin  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  resolved  unanimously 
'•  to  take  suitable  measures,  as  eoon  as  may  be,  to  declare 
t'.e  New  llauipsliire  Grantji  a  frc-c  and  separate  district."' 
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On  the  loth  of  Jiinuary,  1777,  tlie  Convention  liell  ii 
meeting  at  ^V^cstuiinstcr.  Delegates  attended  from  botli 
sides  of  tlio  Green  Mountains.  The  aentimenta  of  tlio  peo- 
ple wero  no\>'  full}''  understood,  ;uul  the  Convention,  after  a 
due  degree  of  examination,  tigr^ed  that  the  only  way  of 
safety  was  "  to  form  themselves  into  a  new  state,  and  provide 
a  form  of  government  for  themselves."  A(;covdiijgiy  they 
published  the  following  declaration  : 

'•  This  Convention,  who20  memhcrs  arc  duly  (;Iiu.;eu  by 
the  V(7iL'o  of  their  cunstiluents,  do  horeby  piociaim  and 
publicdy  do'.'MarL-  L'i.it  the  district  of  territory  conipruhendiii.^ 
anilus.udly  known  hy  the  naiao  and  description  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants,  ol'  rJLdst  ou^'ht  to  be,  and  is  hereby 
declared  forever  hcreafLCi'  to  be  consideied  as  a  fioeand  in- 
dependent jurisdietion  o\-  state,  by  the  nan;e,  and  forever 
hereafter  (o  ])C  called.  !;uown,  and  di.stin;^uished  by  tlio 
name  of  Kew  Coiiueolicut,  alia.s  Vermont:  and  that  tlie  in- 
habitants that  at  present  are,  or  that  may  hereafter  become 
resident  cither  by  birth  or  etni'.fration  within  siid  territory, 
shall  be  enliili-d  lo  the  sanie  pnvileLiCS.  immunities  aird  en- 
franchisements as  are  allov.ed,  a'ul  on  .-uch  coudition  and 
in  such  m.iijner  as  lii'j  j.ve^ent  inli:L')itants  ,-liall  or  Uiiiy  en- 
joy ;  which  aie  and  sh.'iil  be  forever  con.-^idered  to  be  such 
privile^^es  and  immunities  as  are  allov^'cd  to  any  inhabitanis 
of  the  invlependent  states  of  America.  ISnch  shall  be  rej^- 
uluted  in  a  bill  of  rights,  and  by  u  form  of  government  to 
be  established  at  the  next  session  of  this  Convention.'' 

They  immediately  ialbrmed  Congress  of  these  proceed- 
ings, repeated  liie  ussuraricc  of  their  Avillingncss  io  render 
their  full  as.iistance  in  currying  on  the  just  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  petitioned  Congres.s,  tiiat  \''ertr'ont  might  bo 
reckoned  among  tlie  free  and  iridcnendont  .\iiiorican  states. 


Q/^f6-u'c 
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were  expvosdiMl  ?  Did  mo^^t  picl'tT  lurmiug  a  goverumeiit  i'ov  tlieni- 
sclvcs?  Wliorc  and  when  did  tin;  iiroL  convoutiuii  meet?  IIow 
many  memberd  were  jircseut '.'  Wluit  ugreuinciit  Avas  made  ?  What 
was  declared  rct^pccting  thoiso  wlio  sliould  suhrait  to  New  York  ? 
Wlion  did  tl.L-y  nuvt  again?  Wliat  doci.siuu  was  made  at  the  meet- 
ing in  January,  1777  ?  What  deelavation  did  they  puhlibh  ?  For 
what  did  they  ludition  Con-reHH',' 


LESiSON  iV. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Vermont  Convention;  ^ilassaehusctts  and 
Connectieut  were  not  disposed  to  ohject  to  the  deelaration 
Vermont  liad  made.  liut  very  different  feehng.s  were 
excited  iu  New  York.  The  government  of  that  state  re- 
garded it  as  a  revival  of  uppoailion  to  the  claims  heforo 
made.  I'at  to  the  people  of  A'ermont  no  measure  could 
have  heen  mure  i.ceess-.iiy,  and  no  better  time  eould  have 
been  chosen.  T'hcy  never  had  yielded  to  the  claims  of  New 
York,  and  the  dissolution  of  all  coaiiectiou  ^vith  Great  Britain 
led  them  to  conclude  that  these  elain»s,  founded  as  they  were 
upon  an  arbitrary  decision  of  the  king,  *' Cuuld  not  now  be 
enforced.''  The  period  had  arrived,  when,  as  the  people  of 
Vermont  expressed  it,  "  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
nature."  The  time  had  come  when  some  government  must 
be  formed,  and  it  could  i;ow  be  formed  with  the  fairest 
prospect  of  success.  V\'ith  it  they  coidd  resist  oppression 
much  easier  and  more  sueeessl'ully. 

Every  part  of  the  United  b'tates  was  then  struggling 
against  oppression,  and  every  argument  that  Congress  couKI^ 
use  to  justify  its  proceedings,  inight  be  used  by  the  peO})le  of 
Vermont  to  jastify  the  measures  tiiey  were  taking  to  guard 
against  experiencing  again  the  suffeiings  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  of  New  York  appealed  to  Con- 
gr.'ss,  and  made  several  statements  to  excite  the  attention 
of  vhat  body  to  tlio  subject  ;  Imt  Congress  seemed  at  first 
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unwilling  to  interfere.  A  second  appeal  from  Yew  York 
was  made  in  March.  1777-  But  in  April  a  paper  was  printed 
in  Philadelphia,  signed  by  Thomas  Young,  containing  a  res- 
olution of  Congress  passed  the  May  previous,  recommending 
to  any  people,  -where  no  government  suited  to  their  condition 
had  been  formed,  to  constitute  such  a  government  as  the 
safety  of  the  people  required.  This  paper  was  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Vermont. 

They  were  assured  by  the  writer  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  regularly  to  choose  delegates  to  meet  in  convention, 
which  should  appoint  delegates  to  the  Congress  ;  appoint  a 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  form  a  constitution.  In  conclu- 
sion the  writer  said  : 

"  I  tell  you  to  organi/.o  fairly,  m;iko  the  experiment,  and 
I  will  ensure  you  success,  at  the  risk  of  my  i  eputation  as  a 
man  of  honor  or  common  sense.  You  have  as  good  a  light 
to  choose  how  you  will  be  governed,  and  by  whom,  as  tiiey 
[Congress]  had." 

I'liis  paper  greatly  e.xcitcd  the  pL'Ople  of  New  York,  who 
now  made  a  tlin-d  atteiii[it  tu  gain  thu  attention  of  Gongi'ess 
to  the  subject.  To  obtain  some  decision  on  it,  one  of  the 
members  of  Congrejs'from  New  York  laid  before  that  body 
the  printed  address  of  Tliomas  Young  to  the  people  of  \er- 
mont. 

After  considerable  discus-don  Coiigress  parsed  Eeveral 
resolves,  ^'ery  unfavorable  to  the  government  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  new  state.  Tliey  dismissed  the  petition,  signed 
"by  Jonas  Fay,  Thomas  Chitt''ndt;M,  lieman  Allen  and  Keu- 
ben  Jones,  praying  that  VerTiiont  might  be  admitted  into 
tiie  Union.  TJie  spirit  of  these  resolves  led  tJie  people  of 
Vermont  to  suppose  that  they  were  lv)rmed  under  the  inllu- 
ence  of  the  members  froni  New  York  ;  and  they  hence 
concluded  that  the  mca.^uie.i  Leloro  tahen  must  be  snpjiorted 
with  the  same  firmness  wilb  wl.je'i!  they  had  lieen  taloj-ted. 
They  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  li'jht  ot  indeiendenee, 
a  right  which  they  well  unK-i  >t')>d,  whatever  nn'glil  be 
the  cost  to  themselves. 
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Huw  uciv  Lhf  i,)occf(liH-rt  or  \  crnu.ut  iT-ar.lea  ))V  NcW  llamp- 
bhirc?  P.v  -Mas..nf!nis(ttH  and  Cuniioctieiit  ?  Wliat  fee'lin-H  wciv 
cxdte.i  ii) '.Xcw  York?  Wcrr  tlic.M.  i.uasP.r.-H  iiccct^warv  ioi'  tlu- 
wrlfaro  ol'  Vormout  at  tliul  lime?  Tu  what  wciv  the  pfojilc  el' 
V.Tiiiunt  nMliiriMi?  Wliat  ai-uiumts  ro.iUl  tlirv  bring  to  jUNtily 
tlic  lueaBun'H  lli.-v  wnv  t.ikir-/  To  wlioin  (ii.l'ilu'  govcriniiciit  ol' 
New  York  apical.'  W,  k  il.rv  muvp,  sliil.'  What  pafor  was 
jji-hitrJ  at  I'liila.h^lihia  ■.'  Tu  ^^\u,^^^  a.l(h-.  h^,  .1  '  What  advia;  did 
the  paper  rontaiuV  How  was  ihr  uttintioii  oC  Congress  now  e\- 
citod?  AVhat  roPohitioUH  Wfiv  pas.M-d  hy  ihjt  bo.iv-.'  AViiat  cir-.d 
had  those  ves:.lves  oil  thr  peopir  ol'  Wriimnt  V  Wliat  did  tlie>  .-oli- 
eludr.'      What  wriv  lh.\    n~uhrd  to  maintain? 


LKSSUN  V. 

The  year  1777  wus  an  eventful  one  to  tlie  whole  country  ; 
but  to  Vermont  it  was  the  most  eventful  of  any  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state.  Some  of  the  important  transactions  of  the 
year  have  heen  ah-eady  nientione^l.  'J"he  Declaration  of 
Independence  ^vhich  took  place  near  the  beginning  of  it  was 
fuUoAved  by  tiie  untiring  eflbrts  of  New  York  to  annul  the 
action  of  the  state.  In  these  efforts  the  government  of  New 
York  was  measurably  successful,  and  the  earnest  appeal  of 
the  new  state  for  admission  into  the  union  was  disregarded 
by  CongrcGS.  Hut  though  disappointed,  tiie  people  of  Y'er- 
iiiont  were  not  disheartoicd  ;  they  rose  with  the  increase  of 
ttSstach'S,  determined  to  surmount  them.  The  leading  men 
of  that  day  can  l;ardly  be  upiallod  by  those  of  any  other 
^  period.  '1  he  Convention  whicli  had  made  a  formal  l^eclara- 
tion  of  Independence  in  January,  adjourned  to  ni'M't  at 
\Vindsor  on  the  iirst  Wrdm-hday  <>{  .lune.  A  nnirmiittcc 
had  been  aiipointed  to  i)iepare  a  draft  of  a  conslitulion  for 
the  state.  J'ho  Convention  also  recommended  to  the  towns 
to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  at  Windsor  on  the  sewnd  day 
of  luly,  to  discuss  and  adopt  said  constitution.  The  Con- 
vention, in  anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  a  state  constitu- 
tio!,,b:id  ordered  tliu-.  the  fust  election  under  it  should  tnko 
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place  in  the  IblloNving  December,  and  the  represcntntiyes 
should  meet  at  Bennington. 

The  Convention,  Ciilied  to  meet  the  first  of  July,  received 
from  the  couiDiittee  appointed  for  that  purpose  a  copy  of  a 
constitution,  >vhich  was  read  and  discussed.  ]]efore  it  was 
adopted  wltolly,  news  of  a  most  alarming  character  ^va9  re- 
ceived, of  events  in  the  v,e.ttc.n  {>v.vt  of  the  state.  It  was 
proposed  at  f!r.3t  to  adjourn  and  leave  the  work  in  Land  un- 
linished;  but,  according  to  the  statement  of  Ira  Allen,  this 
was  providentially  prevented  by  the  occurrence  of  a  thunder 
storm.  tSoiue  v.liO  were  loss  agitated  by  the  news  from  tiie 
west  side  of  the  state,  suggested  the  great  importance  of 
finishing  the  work-  in  hand.  This  advice  was  essentially 
followed,  the  constitution  adopted,  and  a  committee  of  safety 
appointed,  authorized  to  act  for  the  Convention,  in  provi- 
ding for  the  exigency  as  best  they  coukl. 

The  news  brought  to  the  Convention  was,  that  the  British 
(General  had  oc",upiod  a  position  called  Mt.  l»efiance,  iii  the 
vicinity  of  our  posts  oa  the  borders  of  the  lake,  which  by 
its  more  elevated  position  would  enable  General  Burgoyne's 
army  to  command  tlie  forts  held  by  the  Americans.  Tiie 
latter  therefore  had  determined  on  retreating,  hoping  to  do 
it  iu  the  night  unobserved  by  the  British.  But  a  French 
olUccr,  it  is  twid,  set  lire  to  his  house,  by  the  light  of  whieh 
the  movements  of  the  Americans  Avere  made  known  to  th« 
Jniiibh,  v/ho  immediately  commenced  pursuit. 

AYheii  i!ie  Americans  had  reached  llubbardton,  the  rear 
guard,  under  command  of  Colonel  IScth  Warner,  was  left 
to  av/ait  the  arrival  of  troops  left  behind  in  the  alarm  at 
finding  their  plans  discovered  ;  and  the  main  body  under 
General  St.  Clair  proceeded  to  Castleton.  The  pur.-;uing 
army  reached  llubbardton  on  t'ne  morning  of  tlie  7th  of 
July,  and  couimenced  an  attack  upon  the  Americans  uinkr 
Cvjlouel  Waruor,  whu  liuil  only  ocvc-n  or  <.-ight  huu(lit;d  mon, 
comprising  his  own  regiment  and  that  of  Colonel  Francis. 

The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody.  b'nvncis  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  fighting  bravely.  Warner,  with  his 
brave  o:ticers  and  men,  was  at  first  victorious  ;  but  as  the 
British  wcw  re-cnforceil  by  General  Reidesel,  the  Amori- 
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cans,  "overpowered  by  numbers  and  exhausted  by  fatigue," 
were  defeated,  and  "  fled  from  the  field  in  every  direction." 
There  loss  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  killed, 
wounded  and  pri;ionen!.  of  v/hom  thirty  v/ere  killed.  The 
loss  of  the  liritisli  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  in 
killed  and  wounded.  (General  ^:^.t.  Clair,  who  was  only  six 
miles  distant  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  sent  no  re- 
euforcements  to  Colonel  Warner  in  this  conflict.  After  the 
battle  Warner  collected  his  ycuttered  troops  and  conducted 
them  safely  to  Fort  J^d\^aul,  where  St.  Clair  had  retired 
with  his  army. 

"  The  people  on  the  west  bide  of  the  Green  Mountains 
were  thus  obliired  to  abandon  their  habitations,  in  circum- 
stances of  great  distress  and  confusion.''  The  Committee 
of  Safety  appointed  at  Windsor  wrote  in  "  the  most  pressing 
terms  to  Now  ilampshire  for  help." 

A  large  body  of  militia  was  immediately  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Stark,  and  sent  to  act  with  the 
soldiers  of  Vermont  or  of  Congress.  The  President  of  the 
Assembly  of  New  ilampshire  Avrote  to  Ira  Allen,  Secretary 
ot  Vermont,  informing  the  people,  through  him,  of  the  help 
ordered  to  their  assistance,  and  addressed  them  as  the  in- 
habitants of  a  new  but  independent  state.  Tliis  led  them 
to  hope  for  the  assistance  of  Nuw  Ilampshire  in  their  effoits 
to  obtain  admittance  into  the  union. 

General  Stark  arrived  soon  after  at  Charlestown,  Ncay 
Hampshire,  and  as  fast  as  his  men  were  collected,  sent  them 
forward  into  Vermoni  to  join  the  troops  under  Colonel  War- 
ner at  Manchester.  He  soon  after  arrived  at  that  place 
hiiuicit. 

General  lUirgoyne  had  readied  Hudson  river,  designing 
to  attack  Albany,  I-^ew  York,  as  soon  as  ho  could  bring  up 
asuilicieiit  quantity  of  supplies.  This  work,  however,  went 
on  slowly,  and  hearing  Una  the  Americans  had  stores  at 
Uennington,  he  resolved  to  make  an  attack  on  that  place  and 
obtain  them,  'i'otliis  place  General  Stark  had  now  removed. 
]>urgoyne  sent  Color.<d  liaum,  with  a  select  body  of  soldiers, 
to  attack  Bennington,  Avhich  he  did  on  the  IGtli  day  of 
August,  1777.      ''    \ 
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A  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Warner,  at  Manches- 
ter, was  ordered  to  hasten  to  Bennington,  but  did  not  arrive 
till  after  the  first  attack  by  Colonel  Baum.  General  Stark 
liad  ordered  the  neighboring  militia,  also,  to  hasten  there. 
Colonel  Warner  avos  with  General  Stark  at  Bennington 
for  several  days  previous  to  the  battle,  and  efficiently  aided 
him  in  preparation  for  the  event.  (Jolonel  Warner's  admir- 
able skill  in  the  action  was  of  very  great  service  to  General 
Stark.  Some  of  the  early  historians  erreil  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  not  in  the  first  battle.  His  regiment 
did  not  arrive  to  participate  in  the  defence  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  battle,  but  then  efllciently  aided  in  the  defeat  of 
the  British.  Alniust  all  the  Briti^'Ji  ^vcre  cither  killed  or 
captured. 

Bennington  battle,  though  the  numbers  engaged  in  it 
Avere  not  large,  \vas  second  in  real  importance  to  few,  if  any, 
during  the  war  of  the  llevolution,  as  it  furnished  an  effect- 
ual check  to  the  progress  of  Burgoyne,  and  was  an  impor- 
tant preparation  for  his  final  overthrow  and  surrender  to 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  Only  two  months  after- 
wards, the  Avhole  army  of  Burgoync  laid  down  their  arms 
and  became  prisoners  of  war.  All  their  guns,  anununition 
and  stores  were  taken,  and  they,  with  chagrin,  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  valor  of  those  wiiom  they  had  called  and 
regarded  '•  rebcLi.' 

After  the  troubles  caused  by  the  British,  in  the  western 
parts  of  Vermont,  had  been  lessened  or  ceased,  the  people 
returned  to  tiieJr  homes  late  in  the  fall,  to  save,  if  possible, 
enough  of  tlitir  unharvestcd  cro]  s  to  last  them  through  the 
winter.  The  attention  of  the  people  was  again  directed  to  the 
formation  of  their  government,  and  to  their  contentions  with 
New  York. 

Previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention  in  July, 
it  had  been  ordered  that  the  first  eleciion  under  the  new 
constitution  should  take  place  in  December,  and  that  the 
representatives  should  meet  at  Bennington  in  January  fol- 
lowing. But  the  people  were  so  umch  excited  by  the  war 
and  otLu- things,  that  the  constitution  Avas  not  printed  in 
season.     The  Couiu-il  of  Sitfety  called  the  Convention  to- 
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gether  December  24 th.  They  revised  the  constitution  at 
this  meeting,  and  finished  the  work  left  undone  in  June, 
and  under  the  circumstances  decided  to  organize  the  state 
government  without  waiting  to  submit  the  constitution  to 
the  people.  Some  being  opposed  to  this  course,  the  sin- 
gular feature  of  the  constitutiun,  establishing  the  Council 
of  Censors,  v.-a3  devised  and  adopted,  'i'his  secures  oppor- 
tunity to  propose  amenduients  u;u;e  in  every  seven  years. 
Tke  time  for  organizing  the  state  goveruuunt  w.vs  dcferrcMl 
till  the  second  Tuesday  of  March,  1778. 

No  controversy  had  as  yet  occurred  with  the  governrnjut 
of  New  Hampshire.  It  had  indeed  gone  farther  than  any 
other  in  ackno\Yledging  the  independence  of  Vermont.  But, 
as  if  they  were  not  to  bo  allowed  a  moments'  quiet,  a  new 
trouble  now  arose.  Sixteen  tov,n3  on  Connecticut  river,  in 
New  Hampshire,  wished  to  unite  with  the  new  state.  The 
Assembly  of  Vermont  when  convened  was  perplexed  with 
the  application.  The  members  from  the  Avest  side  of  the 
state  were  opposed  to  the  measure,  while  those  from  the 
eastern  part  approved  it.  Among  the  latter  there  was  much 
talk  of  a  separation  of  the  eastern  from  the  western  part, 
and  of  forming  a  new  state,  the  centre  of  Avhich  should  bo 
on  the  Connecticut  river. 

By  much  eilbrt  a  vote  was  obtained  in  the  As.sembly,  to 
receive  the  sixteen  towns  from  New  Hampshire,  and  dele- 
gates from  those  towns  took  seats  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  Vermont.  The  Governor  of  Nevr  Hampshire  interfered, 
and  claimed  the  towns.  He  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont protesting  against  their  being  received.  The  Assem- 
bly was  not  inclmed  to  do  anythiug  about  erecting  thooo 
towns  into  a  new  county,  as  they  had  requested ;  and  the 
members  from  New  Hampshire  thou  left  their  scat.?,  and 
also  a  number  who  lived  on  the  river  towns  in  A'crhioi,! . 
These  disaflected  members  held  a  Convention  at  Cornish, 
and  proposed  to  tho  government  of  New  Hampshire  to  agree 
with  them  on  a  line  to  divide  them,  or  to  submit  the  subject 
to  Congress,  or  arbitrators  mutually  cho.^en.  If  those  con- 
ditions were  not  complied  with,  they  ^>,  iihcd  the  v.hole  of 
Vermont  tQ  h-i  }}wi['(}  >!ith  Nevy-  Huuip>.hiie.  and  ibim  one 
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state.  "  Till  one  of  these  was  complied  with,  thej  resolved 
to  trust  to  Providence,  and  defend  themselves."  Only  eight 
towns  in  Vermont  were  rcpresentod  in  this  Convention,  and 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Assemblj,  it  was  voted 
to  renounce  all  connection  Avith  the  towns  in  New  iluiip- 
shire.     This  vote  was  pu=:sed  ]M'l.iu,.ry  i^tis,  1770. 


What  year  w.is  iau..t  cNriitrul  in  il,c  l.i.Mwry  uf  \Vnii,.ut  .'  AVl.at 
(•IDirts  -were  made  liy  New  Yurl^  h.jou  aitrr  the  ])t'clarat!oa  of  lu- 
de[icndenco  of  VcriiiDut  ?  How  I'ur  vrcro  tlit-v  Piiccessl'iil  ?  ^V"il»'n 
was  a  iiu'ctiiif;  held  at  Windsor?  Wir.it  cO!iuui{ii.e  had  been  ai-- 
pointcd  ?  Whou  was  an  cirriion  appuliu.d,  and  xrlicrc  w;ik  it  to  ho 
ii<>ld?  AVhathii^incs;  was  nau  .,  ir.i  ;u  th.^  l\a.N>!ili(,a  in  July? 
What  owunvd  I.dbiv  Ih.'  .•wn;4it,ili...i  \,::,'.  luUv  adoptrd?  What 
prevented  iidjourniueut  hdnic  the  l,i;- ii.c  -  s\a.-,',uinj,leted  ?  What 
.■omTiiittee  wa.s  a].poiuled?  Wii-.tL  was  the  iiewr  l.ruii.^ht  to  th.- 
Convention?  What  did  the  Anierieans  aiteiiir.t  to  do?  'llov.-  were 
their  plans  defeated?  Wiio  wer.'  Lit  at  Jluhhar.Uon  ?  AVIieve  did 
the  main  army  go  ?  When  did  the  pai-.nin-;  army  ivarli  JIiililKini- 
t'ln?  Who  wa,s  nttaeked  hy  the  liritisli  .-inny?  ]io\v  lua.ny  men 
had  he?  AVho  was  a  letorioiiH  at  iir,-t  •.'  Wliac  turned  the  haltli!  iit 
lavorol"  th.o  Jiritish?  Hov/  laauy  a,-<  ic  h-t  \>y  t!ie,  Ai.iericaus? 
I]y  the  British?  Was  Culoiad  \\^,,n.  ,■  le-ioiur.  :d  ?  \Vhere  (lid  ho 
-o  after  the  hattle?  Wliat  eii;',  t  ha  1  t!ii^  l.aiii  ■  iq.on  l!:e  people  in 
Western  Vermont  ?  To  Aja.mdid  the  ».'.M.,:,iiLt.  e  uf  Saiety  apj.ly 
for  help?  Who  was  sent  to  ail  t'.  ;a  ?  Whr^t  was  ]'.urL;oyne  in- 
tending to  do?  Why  did  he  auark  \U  onie-tnn?  "W h.Mi'was Een- 
ningtou  hattle  fonght?  Whrre  ua.;  Wari.'r'd  ve/moiit?  Was  he 
at  Jiennington  durin-  the  wlio|<.  ,,r  iia>  l:,:ii!e'?  What  wrii  the 
rebnitof  th."  hattle?  huv  what  did  it  ■  i-.j  .:<■  i.':.'  ^^,■,y?  'Whoa  was 
Burgoync  eaptured?  AN'ha.L  |.rw|iii-al  ■,■,  a.,  oia.de  l(\-  twwu.s  in  New 
Hampshire?  Who  were  oppos..d  lo  ilieir  uiii„u  isith  ^■ermont? 
Who  were  in  favor  of  it  ?  What  was  pn^j,,.  ■  .!  i,y  them  ?  Did 
the  At^semhly  vote  to  reeeive  t!ie  tov.  i.Ui'.m  .W-w  liamp-^hirc?  Kid 
tlie  Assembly  hjrm  these  tow r.3  iiit  i  a  c  .uutv  ?  \','h:;t  ^^-as  ;hi- 
result  ?  What  vote  was  passed  hy  the  •.  s.x  .A^^emhly?  When  '.Uu 
this  occur? 
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New  iluuipdliiro  huw  laid  daim  to  the  v/uuie  Li;r.:c  uf  liiiid 
cantaiiicd  in  Ycrnirnt.  X;  w  Yi.tk  icjuMUd  her  claj-r;.  Eoth 
jpiiealcd  to  Cou^^ic-.-^  M-uij  hii|.p'j-,:,(l  k  bi  I'  t';  ■  i!:;.  i;iit,ii 
ot  theso  two  stated  to  difidc  \'eriiij:ii,  i.-.A  -..nu.:.:  ;.  n.hI:  lu 
ouo  and  a  part  to  the  other.  Ti^c  iaouMtaIii:-5  iiiiu,!;,,^  liii'uugh 
it  would  miike  a  cdivenieiit  division  hirx*.  JuiMtdiakly  ut'tcr 
this,  .18  if  Yeriiiorit  h:id  not  trouble  enough,  Massa'jhu.^ctts 
ako  tlirew  iu  a  ela/Kii.  Viio  coaccst  with  ^'Cew  Yorl:,  Ir.v.v- 
c\'cr,  Auis  attended  with  the  ^roate^it  dilii -ultj'.  ;;;\!l  exL;ii:.;d 
the  lauot  ulari;i.  New  York  cjuipiuined  to  Cv.i),.',ieL>y  that 
the  proccedijii.:;-;  of  Yeviuont  would  pro. luce  a.  civil  war. 
A'crniont  complained  to  C-on.^^reis  of  tlie  irjuvious  treatniciii 
it  had  reoeiyed  from  the  |:;ovL;rnment  of  Njw  York,  and  earn- 
cscly  requested  an  admiddi><n  into  tlie  nricn.  la  e-se  cuuuiy 
in  \^erniOiit  a  considerable  nunibe.-  \',  i,-.!  >;d  to  be  snij.jci:  i..) 
the  government  oi  Now  \<'.U.  a'.'  a  .wXrad  in  ihat  eeetion 
of  tho  state  requested  ibi;  iaii;;;!,  aiu.ni:  Aibuiy  to  bo  lu-ld 
ia  reauine:3  to  deiend  theiu.  i:>>b;i.el  iv'-an  Alien  \>.!S  no\v 
re([uircd  to  call  cut  part  of  the  Ujiiifet,  to  qaeil  '.be  ui^lurl)- 
anee  whicii  had  been  eveit^d  in  viiat  pert  (;f  tho  ;:;t.-te  in 
Ktvor  of  the  ^^overnnient  of  New  Y..-rk.  lie  ebcjed,  aod 
iniJe  prii'-oneis  of  several  of  those  \\]i'>  v,eie  at  the  bead  of 
the  opposition.  AVJulo  tLio^;s  were  in  thi:^  p;r;;t!0!i,  b'ongrosj 
ajipointed  a  cominitteo  to  ropa'r  to  'WruiM;'.  and  learn  tiio 
rer?^)n3  of  tho  inhabitants  Ibr  )ijeetiev  t^j  t:^  )^■e:■n!nJnt  of 
ihc  states  which  had  held  juri:,];eli,;n  ov;:r  ih-ei.  A  part 
of  this  committee  ie[);iired  to  ibnnii'.ii^toii,  v'.-A  navb'  m  uiv 
iaqniiies  of  tho  C;;veria-r,  to  w';i;li  b;;  j-eunn>'d  > m  h 
answers.  Their  gieat  ;.aa  v.as  to  ;eo;  ■  le  a  \L.■^i■  iiMii^m 
between  tho  contendinij;  panies.  'i  la  i.;  M'p'irt,  wi.  n  they 
returned  to  Co:i;^re'3S,  prv.\'od  that  li^e  laei^aLes  ti  tiieii'  ap- 
jioietoanil  bad  n^a.  brtn  ave  aaplishcd. 

••  iYur  diliri.Jii  ebiju::;  \v\e'o  no^v  before  C^iijo'i'SS,  u  iiic 
saijio  iraet  of  country,"'  i;i;d  the  canhve/eisy  li;al  lec-nio  .-:> 
isr]:  di  that  it  w;;-:  j--':'\y  f.'a;ed  p.'^l'd  evn^Ouneuees  nii-ihc 
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ensue.  It  waa  now  absolutely  necessary  for  Congress  to 
interpose.  That  body  recommended  to  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York,  to  submit  to  its  decision  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  boundary  lines.  Congress  resolved  to 
attend  to  the  subject  on  the  first  of  Februury  following.  A 
resolve  was  also  passed  recomuicnding  to  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont not  to  exercise  government  over  any  who  professed 
allegiance  to  other  states.  It  was  recommended  to  the  states 
before  mentioned  not  to  exercise  government  over  those 
who  professed  allegiance  to  the  new  state. 

The  object  of  Congress  ^va3  to  pacify  all  parties  for  the 
present,  w  hilo  the  struggle  Avith  Great  Britain  yet  remained 
doubtful ;  and  w hile  the  fate  of  the  whole  country  might  be 
decided  by  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  new  state,  if  they 
■were  carried  to  an  extreme.  All  tlie  parties  except  Ver- 
mont werequietod.  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  passed 
acts  submitting  the  dispute  to  the  decision  of  Congress. 
'•'  Massachusetts  did  not  submit  to  it,  probably  Avith  a  view 
to  prevent  Vermont  from  being  sacrificed  by  either  or  both 
of  the  other  states." 

Vermont  considered  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  re- 
solves of  Congress  in  regard  to  exercising  government  over 
those  who  were  Avithin  its  bounds,  and  Avho  Avished  to  be 
subject  to  the  government  of  New  Ifampshire  or  the  other 
states.  To  have  four  distinct  governments,  exercised  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  town  or  county,  Avas  perfectly  im- 
possible, under  any  circumstances ;  and  now  Avouldhave  been 
nearly  ruinous  to  the  neAV  government  of  A'^ermont.  Noth- 
ing, therefore,  remained  for  the  people,  but  to  take  a 
decided  stand,  and  support  the  independence  they  had 
declared.  "  Well  acquainted  witii  their  own  rights  and  in- 
terests, they  Merc  determined  not  to  sacrifice  tljern  to  the  in- 
trigues of  neighboring  states,  or  to  the  policy  of  Congresr^'" 
The  Covernor  and  Council  pub!iJ];.d  an  ap[)Lal  to  the  world, 
for  the  justice  of  their  caubO,  and  the  injustice  of  the  elForts 
made  to  destroy  their  intei'ests  and  rights.  They  say  in 
their  appeal,  '•  That  the  people  of  A'''ermont  Averc  not  repre- 
sented in  Congress,  and  could  not  submit  to  resolutions  passed 
with-^iit  their  consent  or  knowledge  ;   resolutions  which  put 
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everything  valuable  at  stake."  They  declared  that  the  state 
existed  independently  of  the  "  thirteen  United  States,"  and 
waa  not  accountable  to  them  for  liberty,  the  gift  of  the  be- 
neficent Creator  only.  They  concluded  by  declaring  their 
willingness  to  help  cany  on  the  war  with  England,  but 
after  having  borne  their  full  proportion  of  this  war  for  four 
years,  and  expended  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  they 
"  would  not  now  give  up  everything  worth  fighting  for,  the 
right  of  making  their  own  laws  and  choosing  their  mode  of 
government,  to  the  decision  of  any  man  or  body  of  men 
under  heaven." 


What  claiui  did  Now  JJampHbiro  now  uiiike  ?  ^Vluit  other  KCate 
claimed  Vermont?  What  coiaplaiut  was  made  by  New  York  to 
UongresH  '.'  What  request  was  uiade  Ijv  Vermont  ?  What  rcque^t 
wius  made  by  a  coh^nel  commissioned  by  New  York?  What  did 
the  aiitliority  of  Vermont  rcijuire  of  Colonel  Allen?  While  mat- 
terB  were  in  this  posture,  what  did  Cuiigrens  do  ?  Where  did  that 
Committee  repair?  Did  they  aeeomplihh  the  object  designed  ?  IIow 
many  cluimis  to  Vermont  were  now  before  Coiigress  ?  What  did 
Congress  recommend  ?  Which  statcti  complied?'  Which  did  not? 
Did  V^ermont  consider  it  pobsible  to  comjily?  What  did  Ver- 
mont bay  in  the  appeal  to  the  world?  Were  the  people  still  ^nlling 
to  help  carry  on  the  Avar  with  F.ngland  ?  What  were  they  deter- 
mined not  to  give  up  ? 


I.ESSUN  vir. 

It  was  expected  that  Congress  would  tike  up  the  subject, 
ag  proposed,  on  the  first  of  February.  But  they  did  not  til! 
March,  1780.  Tiiey  then  voted  th  it  the  proceedinr  ^  of  tho 
people  who  styled  themselves  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  were 
"unwarrantable  and  subversive  of  the  happiness  of  the 
United  States,  and  thut  they  be  required  to  forbear  exer- 
cising any  authority  over  those  people  who  claim  protection 
from  otiier  states."  In  Juno  following  Congress  resolved  to 
defer  ac tending  to  the  dispute  till  September. 
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On  receiving  these  resolves  of  Cougress,  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Vermont  replied  in  very  spirited  luiigunge,  und 
declared  that,  however  Congress  might  view  the  subject,  the 
people  of  Vermont  viewed  tlie  resolves  before  mentioned,  as 
subversive  of  the  natural  right  they  h^-d  to  liberty  and 
independence,  and  at  variance  v,itii  the  )  rinciple  which 
Congress  bad  adopted  in  regard  to  r. churning  their  oi\'u  in- 
dependence. 1'hey  declared  farther  that  Vermont  Avas  at 
liberty  and  had  a  right  to  agree  on  a  cest'ation  uf  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  on  condition  "  that  neither  Congress 
nor  the  states  will  support  Vermont  in  her  independence, 
but  devote  her  to  the  usurped  gov.-rirment  of"  any  other 
power,  she  had  not  the  most  uistaut  iiiOlives  to  continue 
hostilities  with  Great  ]>ritain,  and  mair:Urin  an  important 
frontier  for  the  benefit  of  the  Unii(  d  Sta(\'3,  and  for  no  other 
reward  than  the  ungratetul  one  u[  being  enslaved  by  them.'' 
But  still  from  uu  attachment  to  the  cause  of  libcrtj'-  tliey 
^v■ould  once  more  olilr  a  "  union  with  tl;o  United  h>tates,  of 
which  Congress  was  the  legal  representative  body." 

In  September  the  sul^Ject  was  taken  up  in  Congress  with 
a  desire  to  bring  the  diffieaUy  to  a  clo-i-  'fhc  agents  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  put  in  claims  in  favor  of 
those  states,  and  pleaded  that  \''evmui.t  I.a;l  no  right  fo  in- 
dependence. Two  agents  from  A^erniwnt  Wire  present,  but 
Averc  not  treated  by  Congress  as  tlie  agCi  is  of  an  independ- 
ent stale.  The  agents  of  New  York  uud  New  llampshiie 
were  allowed  to  present  tlio  evid'/nee  oa  which  they  re- 
lied for  the  support  of  their  claims. 

Tliose  from  Vermont,  ob^-erving  the  v.oui:e  taken,  ar.d 
having  never  submilled  the  dispiue  lo  Cwngichd,  pretested 
against  the  proceed] ugs,  because  Yonauiit  could  have  no 
hearing.  Congress,  having  heard  iiie  pLa  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, voted  to  postpone  ihe  sul-jc.;i  Though  Yermoiit  \\  -. 
thus  treated  by  Congress,  her  expectations  were  never 
higher.  Many  in  other  states  believed  that  the  state  would 
unite  with  Canada,  rather  than  submit  to  New  Yoik. 
Hence  it  was  as  dangerous  to  tlie  cause  of  American  liberty 
to  decide  against  Vermont,  u^;  agaiuot  No  y  Hamjjdjire  or 
New  York.     The  cause  of  Vermont  vrd  ■.  in  the  midit  of  all 
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these  difficutlies,  becoming  more  popular,  and  the  state  more 
powerful.  Indeed,  Congress  could  not  safely  make  any  de- 
cision without  endangering  the  union  ;  and  Vermont,  disap- 
pointed in  not  being  admitted  into  the  union,  determined  to 
strengthen  herself.  A  number  of  towns  in  New  Hampshire 
wished  to  join  Vermont,  and  after  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject,  Vermont  laid  claim  to  those  towns,  and  all  tho 
west  part  of  New  Hampshire.  An  application  to  become 
united  with  Vermont  was  also  received  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northeastern  portion  of  New  York,  and  this  request 
was  gi-anted.  Thus  Vermont  adopted  the  same  policy  which 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York  had  adopted,  and  with  great 
success  laid  claim  to  considerable  portions  of  both  these 
states,  embracing  thirty-five  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
twelve  districts  in  New  York,  thus  materially  increasing  its 
strength. 


(iat^li<//is. 

Whcu  did  Con-rcb«  lake  up  tlic  Buhjrct  ?  What  votes  u.Tfc 
jKieKcd  iu  March  and  June  ?  What  did  the  CJovLrnov  and  Ciuincil 
ut  Vermont  write  tu  Con<^vcg.s  ?  What  did  tliey  tiay  nisjccting  a 
t-esKatiun  of  the  war  witli  Kn;;land  ?  ^Vlleu  did'c'on^if,-.'  tnkc  uj, 
the  Buhjcct  again  ?  What  did  tliat  l.udy  do.  alter  lu  arin-  tlic  pica 
()(■  New  IJaiupHhiru  ?  Were  the  jm.rpr.  ts  uf  \\n->.nmt  h'l^s  u\(,ia- 
hie  than  tiiey  liad  heeu  ?  What  \v;i8  supposed  hy  many  iu  other 
f't^ates?  Was  it  dangerous  lor  Cougreiss  tu  make  any  decihion  .' 
What  did  Vermont  determine  ?  What  was  veqneKted  ijy  several 
towns  in  New  Hampshire  ?  W  hat  by  part  of  New  York  ? "  To  Aviia  t 
did  Vermont  lay  claim '.'  llmv  many  towns  in  Xew  Ilauipsiiire 
joined  Verme'nt  V     How  niajiy  dislriet.-  in  New  Yoik  .' 


LES.SUN   VHl. 

Tho  English  Generals  in  America  had  viewed  the  contests 
in  reij;ard  to  Vermont,  as  favorable  to  them,  and  had  strong 
hopes,  as  Congress  would  not  admit  the  new  state  into  the 
union,  that  its  people  might  be  induced  to  join  the  guvera- 
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merit  of  Englimd.  Several  letters  "wero  addressed  to  Colonel 
Ethun  Allen  by  a  British  officer,  inviting  the  people  to  join 
the  British.  These  letters  were  not  answered  by  Colonel 
Allen,  but  after  being  kept  some  time  were  sent  by  him  to 
Congress.  He  declared  at  the  same  time  his  v/ish  for  the  in- 
dependence of  America,  of  which  his  services  bore  ample 
testimony ;  he  declared,  also,  his  intention  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Vermont. 

An  attempt  was  repeated  in  the  spring  of  1780,  by  the 
British  in  Canada,  to  bring  the  people  of  Vermont  into  a 
union  w  ilh  Great  Britain,  and  during  the  negotiations  of  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  the  subject  was  urged  by  the  officers 
with  a  great  deal  of  art  and  earnestness.  But  Allen,  while 
they  addressed  him,  had  the  precaution  and  wisdom  to  man- 
age the  subject  so  as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  Ver- 
mont. A  cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  on,  during  the 
-  exchange  of  prisoners.  The  British  commander  wrote  a 
very  friendly  letter  to  Governor  Chittenden,  and  agreed  to 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  on  the  most  accommodating  terms. 
The  British  had  a  strong  army  on  Lake  Champlain,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  injure  the  })eopleot  Vermont.  ]>uring 
the  exchange,  the  subject  of  uniting  with  Canada  was  in- 
cessixntly  urged,  and  the  oDicers  of  \''crmont  received  the 
proposals  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  the  l^ritish  indulged  strong 
hopes  of  success.  They  soon  retired  into  Canada  to  winter 
t|uarters.  The  next  year  they  entered  on  the  business  again, 
and  as  the  whole  of  Vermont  lay  exposed  to  their  ravages, 
there  was  no  safety  to  the  people  but  in  doing  that  by  strat- 
agem, which  could  not  be  done  by  po\\er. 

In  May  Colonel  Ira  Allen  was  sent  to  Canada  to  nego- 
tiate an  exchange  of  more  prisoners,  and  the  British  thought 
the  day  of  their  complete  success  was  at  hand.  They  com- 
plied with  everything  lie  required,  and  strongly  insisted 
that  Vermont  should  declare  itself  a  British  province.  With 
a  singular  talent  at  negotiation,  Allen  fully  gained  his  own 
object  in  leading  them  to  agreo  to  what  he  wished,  and  to 
engage  not  to  commence  hostilities  fur  the  present  against 
Vermont.  At  the  same  time  he  suifered  the  British  agents 
to  deceiv;  themselves  with  strong  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 
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The  British  had,  in  their  own  view,  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
prepare  a  proclamation  of  the  king's  offers  to  the  people  of 
the  state.  But  iu  October  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  his 
army  to  General  Washington.  The  JJritisli  were  now  on 
Lake  (.'hamplain,  and  wished^-to  send  the  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  state.  The  agents,  however,  were  in- 
formed that  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  had  so  aflected  the 
people  that  to  send  the  proclaniatioiis  among  them,  at  that 
time,  would  defeat  the  whole  object.  During  the  winter 
following  178'2,  the  enemy  in  Canada  were  extremely  anx- 
ious to  know  Avhat  the  effect  of  the  capture  of  Cornwallis 
had,  eventually,  on  tlie  minds  of  the  people  of  A'ermont.  In 
February  and  April,  the  British  ngents  wrote  in  the  most 
pressing  terms  for  information.  They  were  commissioned 
to  make  very  noble  offcjrs  to  the  state,  if  it  would  declare 
itself  a  British  province ;  and  high  offers  were  held  out  to 
individuals,  If  tiioy  would  use  their  influence  to  effect  this. 
Negotiations  were  still  carried  on,  and  in  the  following 
summer  the  enemy  again  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  against 
the  state,  and  gave  permission  to  Lm  Allen  to  make  this 
known  to  the  people.  Early  in  1783  the  war  with  (.Jreat 
Britain  ended,  and  negotiation  ceased. 

Thus,  by  a  few  individuals,  was  this  correspondence 
carried  on  for  three  years,  Avhilo  the  people  were  nearly 
ignorant  of  it,  and  the  state  was  saved  from  the  dreadful 
carnage  and  destruction  which  it  would  otherwise  have  ex- 
perienced from  the  British  army.  Eight  individuals  only 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  offers  of  the  British,  and 
these  Avere  most  firmly  attached  to  the  American  cause.  On 
their  part  the  correspondence  from  beginning  to  end  consisted 
of  ambiguous,  evasive,  general  answers  and  proposals,  which 
were  not  calculated  to  destroy  the  British  hopes  of  seducing 
the  people,  but  yet  did  not  auiouut  to  definite  engagoraenta. 
Whether  this  course  was  right  or  not,  it  was  in  tliis  way 
that  many  lives  and  much  property  were  saved.  It  is  proba- 
ble this  was  the  only  way  the  state  could  have  been  preserved 
from  ruin.  During  the  time  that  a  few  in  Averment  were 
using  this  policy  with  the  English  officers,  very  serious 
mu  cements  were  made  towards  civil  war  between  A''ermont  and 
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both  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  The  militia  were 
called  out,  and  appeiirances  wore  most  hostile.  New  York 
seemed  determined  to  excreisc  authority  over  the  districla 
from  that  state  which  li;id  joined  Vermont,  and  sent  an 
army  for  that  purpose. 


Quetiiio/is. 

lluw  did  tlj.-  I{ii(i,sl,  (,lii,ci„  iii  Aturvhy.i  regard  the  c.itusti  ro- 
f'licetiiig  \crtiiuiit?  Whom  did  tl:ev  lirst  iiddresa?  What  did 
<;oh)P.el  Alien  do  witli  the  lett.'ra  ?  'What  I'urtljer  atlenint  was 
made  in  the  Kpriii-  of  17H0  ?  Wliat  in  [.aid  of  the  ne-utiutioiiH  of 
Allen?  What  wa«  aj;ieed  upon?  Did  the  British  injure  Vermont  ? 
For  wliat  waH  Ira  Allen  nent  to  Canada  in  May  ?  To  what  did  tiie 
British  a-ree  ?  Did  tluy  heliwve  they  had  nearly  gained  their  ohjeot  '> 
What  ATore  they  planning  at  the  tiine  Corn>yalli8  Ayas  taken?  '  Did 
they  send  the  proclamation  ?  Why  not  ?  What  were  the  Rriti«h 
anjiions  to  know  in  the  winter  of  I7.S2?  What  did  they  write  in 
Fei-rnsry  and  April  ?  W  hen  did  tla^  war  %Yith  Kngland  terminate  ? 
J5y  how  many  ^xaa  t\u6  eorre.-^pundenee  carried  <in,  on  the  part  of 
Vermont?  Of  Avhat  did  thfir  correspondence  consist  ?  V\  as  thin 
course  right?  Did  it  proye  henefieial  to  Vermont?  \That  hostile 
moyemenls  al.oiit  this  time? 


LESSON  IX. 

Vermont  appeared  determined  to  protect  those  who  had 
submitted  to  her,  and  soldiers  began  their  march  to  defend 
them.  But  both  parties  seemed  unwilling  to  engage :  though, 
had  the  army  in  New  York  persisted,  blood  would,  undoubted- 
ly, have  been  shed.  The  government  of  Vermont  avOAved  the 
determination  also  to  deiend  the  towns  which  had  united 
from  New  Hampshire.  The  Legislature  sent  commissioners 
to  New  Hampshire,  to  see  if  diliioulties  could  not  be  adjusted 
without  recourse  to  arms.  Congress,  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  a  longer  refusal  to  admit  Vermont  into  the  union, 
passed  resolutions  indicating  a  willingness  to  do  it,  if  the  state 
would  vtithdraw  its  jurisdiclioa  from  those  parts  of  New  York 
and  New  Ifampshire  that  had  joined  it.      After  considerable 
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time  the  Legislature  consented  to  this,  and  expected  an  imme- 
diiite  union  ^vith  tlic  United  States.  But  Congress  now  re- 
fused to  take  up  the  subject,  and  continued  their  ibimer  policy 
of  evasion.  Tae  inliabitaiits  of  A'ermont  were  greatly  did- 
trcssed  at  this,  and  believed  the  object  of  the  resolutiona 
which  Congress  has  passed,  was  only  to  divide  and  weaken 
the  state.  They  therefore  acicrmined  to  defend  themselves  ; 
and  were  as  perfectly  inde}>oiident  as  any  nation  or  people 
in  the  world.  (Congress  pt.ssed  resolutions  threatening  to 
compel  submission  to" its  orders.  The  government  of  Ver- 
mont returned  answeis,  lull  of  s[>irii;,  showing  wliat  they 
had  before  promised,  and  declaring  that  the  people  would 
defend  themselves,  and  manifain  tlieir  rights.  While  affairs 
were  in  this  situation,  peace  was  made  with  (ilreat  Britain; 
and  now  Vermont  felt  little  anxiety  to  become  a  member  of 
the  union.  The  state  was  able  to  defend  itself  against  the 
claims  of  New  Tork,  and  had  no  fears  from  the  British.  Set- 
tlements had  rai)idly  increased,  vaA  not  having  belonged  to 
the  union,  the  people  were  not  bound  to  assist  in  paying  the 
national  debts  incurred  by  the  war.  This  benefit,  however, 
was  small  compared  with  the  loss  the  state  had  suffered. 
Things  remained  in  this  condition  till  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  formed  in  1789.  The  people  of  Vermont  prospered, 
were  independent  and  liappy.  'Hie  Legislature  had  ac- 
quired wisdom  by  the  dilliculties  which  had  been  encoun- 
tered. Emigrants  in  large  nuudjcrs  Hocked  into  the  state, 
and  everythhig  was  highly  propiU(jus  for  the  future. 

After  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted, 
a  new  Congress  wa^  chosen,  which  met  first  in  1789.  The 
measures  of  tliis  'noily  were  marked  with  justice  and  pru- 
dence, (lencral  Washington  was  cli(»suu  President  of  the 
United  States.  in  him  ail  had  the  higiiest  confidence. 
New  York  had  now  ^l\-^n  up  all  iiope  of  subduing  Vermont, 
and  well  knew  that  ihc  in^U-pcjidence  of  the  state  was  per- 
manently established.  It  was  desired  by  the  other  New 
England  states,  and  even  by  New  York,  that  Vermont  might 
nww  join  the  union.  The  difficulty  was  soon  removed  by  the 
agreement  of  Vermont  to  pay  New  York  tliirty  thousand 
dollars  to  li(iuidate  her  claim  to  lands  in  the  state.     In  this 
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manner  a  difficulty  was  settled  that  had  existed  twenty-six 
years.  Early  in  the  year  1791  a  Convention  was  called  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  joining  the  federal  union.  A 
majority  was  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  on  the  18th  day 
of  i^'ebruary,  1791,  Vermont  was  admitted  l.y  Congress, 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  It  is  proper  here  to  call  more 
particular  attention  to  several  facts  which  have  been  implied 
in  the  preceding  narrative. 

Few  people  have  ever  been  subjected  to  more  trying  cir- 
cumstances than  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  state,  Many 
of  them  were  without  proporty,  arid  before  they  could 
subdue  the  forests  and  secure  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
tiiemselves  and  lamiiies,  they  were  involved  in  difficulties 
with  the  people  of  New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts, which  would  have  led  most  persons  to  utter  despair. 
All  the  deprivations  incident  to  lirst  settlements  were  theirs 
in  large  measure.  The  Indians  were  naturally  hostile  to, 
and  envious  of  those  who  were  invading  their  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds  ;  they  needed  but  little  incitement  to  carry 
on  a  savage  warfare.  The  j)erils  experienced  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  can  scarcely  bo  realized  by  us  of  the 
present  generation.  Those  trials  Avere  not  only  courageously 
endured,  but  aroused  the  people  to  the  highest  effort  and  de- 
termined perseverance.  The  men  Avhu  met  from  thirty-five 
towns  in  1777,  to  ihrm  a  constitution,  and  declare  the  state 
independent  of  foreign  jurisdiction,  were  "nature's  noble- 
men.'' Few  men,  in  any  age,  would  have  had  courage 
to  do  it.  This  decliiration,  as  was  expected,  called  down 
the  special  wrath  of  Ncav  'i'ork  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
"  these  brave  Green  Mountain  Hoys,  of  whom  any  nation  or 
people  on  earth  might  bo  proud,"'  followed  up  their  declara- 
tion, "  agreed  upon  the  bill  of  rights,  adopted  a  constitution, 
and  made  provision  for  a  legislature  '  to  enact  necefr.-ary 
laws.  Able  men  were  elected  to  bold  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor, &c.,  and  the  state  nobly  met  all  the  opposition  of  both  * 
neighboring  states  and  Congress.  To  do  this,  called  fur 
unusual  talent  and  energy,  in  both  officers  and  people.  But 
such  iueu  as  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen,  Thomas  Chittenden, 
Joseph   and  Jonas  Fay,  Seth   Warner,  Remember   Baker, 
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Samuel  Safiord,  Samuel  Henick,  Timothy  Brownson,  John 
Fassett,  Joseph  JMarsh,  Reuben  Jones,  Isaac  Tichenor, 
Moses  and  Samuel  Robinson,  Benjamin  Carpenter,  Elisha 
Payne,  Paul  Spooner,  Joseph  Bowker.  and  others  of  simi- 
lar character,  were  found  equal  to  the  task,  and  deserve  to 
have  their  names  recorded  as  benefactors,  not  only  of  the 
former,  but  also  of  the  present  generation.  They  have  gone, 
but  their  mantle  has  descendetl  on  others.  Gveat  and  good 
men  succeeded  the  pioneers,  and  continue  to  this  day.  Giod's 
blessing  is  still  richly  enjoyed.  The  benefits  conferred  on 
the  present  generatioii,  by  the  self  sacrifice  of  the  pioiuers, 
and  early  settlers,  can  bo  appreciated  fully  by  few,  if  any. 
Their  self  sacrifice  -was  great.  A  careful  study  of  the  in- 
stitutions they  established,  and  the  eilorts  they  made  with 
reference  to  the  geiierations  that  Avould  succeed  them,  will 
awaken  emotions  of  gvatitudo  in  the  breast  of  every  thought- 
ful  youth. 

The  constitution  of  Vermont,  formed  in  July  and  revised 
in  December,  1777,  was  amended  in  1786,  and  again  1703, 
also  in  1828,  and  in  183G,  and  was  adopted  as  it  now  exists 
in  1850.  Ic  secures  liberty  to  the  citizens,  and  as  great 
protection  of  indiviflual  ri;.';ht.s  as  is  possi'de.  It  should  be 
carefully  studied  l>y  every  citizun.  old  or  young.  Its  prin- 
cipal features  AVJll  iie  moie  fully  given  in  another  place. 
After  the  state  became  one  of  the  United  States,  the 
j)Coplewere  well  uiiitcd  in  sentiment  till  the  jcar  1707.  At 
that  time  two  distinct  polilisai  parties  srose,  called  federal, 
and  republican.  Tfie  federal  ))arty  was  the  most  numerous 
for  many  years.  In  1800  tl;e  republican  jjarty  became 
etpial,  and  al'tei\vards  greater.  Party  spirit  ran  high,  and 
many  disagreeable  contentions  aroeo.  'Vlh  was  gonerul  in 
other  parts  of  tho  Uiiitcd  States  as  well  as  in  A'crrnont. 

The  uii{ileasant  state  of  fceliiig  excited  in  consequence  <^f 
political  dissensions  and  parties  was  \i;ul>io  in  neighborhoods, 
and  highly  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  A 
part  of  these  dis-sensions  may  be  attributable  to  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  Men  were  often  of  nearly  the  same  opinions, 
Avho  were  ranked  with  diflerent  parties,  and  were  bitterly 
iiosiile  to  each  otl'<n.      It  v,''*^,  noc  unfrcquently,  a  painful 
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fact,  that  families  were  divided  in  opinion,  the  wife  disagree- 
ing witli  tho  husband,  and  the  son  embracing  opinions  unlike 
those  of  the  father.  The  father  and  the  son  were  some- 
times candidates  for  the  same  office,  nominated  by  diflferent 
parties.  The  peace  of  families  was  thus  sometimes  destroyed, 
a3  vrell  as  that  of  neighborhoods  and  towns.  The  people 
■who  had  so  long  been  contending  with  those  abroad  for  their 
liberties  and  riglits,  noAV  found  opponents  nearer  home  with 
whom  to  engage  in  a  war  of  opinions  and  words. 


Questions. 

WaK  Vt-nnouL  (tctfruiined  to  protect  those  who  iiiul  joiued  her  from 
New  York  ?  \Vi-ru  t^ohlicre  sent  to  (leleiid  tliem  ?  'Were  both  par- 
ties unwilliii!^  tj  engage  ill  eonllict?  What  intiniutionB  were  made 
liy  Congr(.;~ti  with  regard  to  admitting  W-rniont  into  the  Union? 
Did  Vermont  consent  to  these  proposal,^?  What  eonree  did  Con- 
gu'ts  then  take  ".'  Wliat  rcHohitions  were  passed  \\\  Corgrcbti?  Wiiiit 
declarations  v.'erc  made  )>y  tiie  government  of  Vermont?  Wiial 
liajipened  while  aHairs  were  in  this  hitnation  V  Was  Vermont 
longer  anxions  to  lie  admitt<(l  into  the  union?  Had  Bettlenicnts 
become  numcrons?  Wlmt  Ik  ih  lit  was  now  derived  from  not  he- 
longing  to  the  union  '  ll.,w  h-m  >iid  aliaii>  continue  in  thir^  |.„si- 
tion  ?  When  wa>  il.c  ,,  iliuii.m  .r  ili,  I'niicd  StateK  adopted? 
Wliat  is  ^.u.l  ol    ii  u  ..I,.,"      U' I...    v., •,heho.-.en  President  ot 

the  United  >:;..  V*  li.  ,.  ..,.,1    l;,.u   ^^a.i  liic  diiiicnlty  with  New 

York  sett!(  I  ■  \  ,.  n  \wi,<  \  eiiu.al  admilted  into  the  union  ?  Were 
ihc    Hffit  t.:  I   !  f  Wrmonl    placed  in  iicculiariy   trying  circum- 

lanccB?      \\  .."casioned  Home  of  tlioir  trials  ?     How  were  they 

..i-ardedbv  iidians?  Can  we  realize  tlie  sufferings  of  the  early 

~  ii'/rs   do',  e   Revolutionary   war?     What  ctteet  had  these 

upon  li,e  1  j  'c?  What  was  the  character  of  the  men  who 
I  ,  i  the  cun.-i.i.ir  ,11  of  \'ermont  ?  Were  they  terrified  hv  the 
^^r,M^  ,1  Ne\\  York  ?  Vv  hat  did  they  proceed  to  do?  Did  Vermont 
o\eicoio<'  all  oii[iositioii  .'  What  was  reiiuired  of  both  officer.^  and 
people  ?  W  ho  were  bome  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  Avork  ? 
What  do  tliey  deserve?  Who  sueceeded  t!ic  pionecvs  ?  When 
were  changes  made  in  the  constitution?  What  does  the  eon.^titn- 
tion  secure  to  citi/.ens  and  individuals'  What  parties  arose  in 
IT'JT  ?  When  did  the  republicans  gain  the  ascendency  ?  What 
evils  resulted  irom  partv  spirit?  To  what  was  much  of  this  con- 
tention attributable?  Did  the  contention  affect  families?  Where 
did  the,  pe0[ile  now^  find  oiiponenls  ? 


■I^.-. 
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LESSON  X. 

Tiie  rise  and  violence  of  parties  were  principally  occa- 
sioned by  events  which  were  taking  place  in  Europe.  France 
had  been  very  friendly  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  people  of  h'ranco 
had  assisted  the  United  States,  by  loaning  money,  and 
sending  sliips  and  soldiers  to  aid  them.  On  account  of  these 
things  many  of  tlrj  people  in  tiie  United  States  had  become 
very  friendly  to  France.  When  the  soldiers  and  others 
who  had  been  iii  this  country  from  France,  returned  home, 
they  wished  to  establish  republicanism  there,  and  a  dread- 
ful revolution  was  commenced  and  carried  on.  The  king, 
;uid  a  makitiule  of  others,  were  put  to  death.  Ihe  French 
pTOple,  at  least  many  of  them,  who  favored  the  revolution, 
were  atheistic  or  infidel,  and  wished  to  stop  all  religious 
woitihip.  They  shut  up  meeting  houses,  violated  the  mar- 
ri.ige  covenant :  prevented  the  Sabliath  from  being  kept ; 
and  nppjinted  one  djy  iii  ten  for  rest  and  sport.  Tliey 
cstabliDhed  a  new  govoinment,  and  asserted  reason  to  be  the 
,sole  <;itido  t  >  ibity  and  tuijjpiness.  Tliey  treated  all  religion 
as  piie-.tciiiF. .  and-  endeavored  to  overtlirow  all  the  estab- 
lished iusututiuus  (jf  Christianity.  After  these  things  had 
taken  phce.  in  Fiance,  the  government  of  tl>at  country 
made  an  appliOf\tioa  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
I  whiic'u  was  considered  a  demand  for  tribute.  The  president  of 
'tho  United  Stales  re.5idted  the  claim,  put  the  country  in  a 
state  ef  (iefencis  iiiid  Congress  prepared  for  war  with  France. 
It  v\as  expecied  lor  some  titne  that  war  would  take  place  be- 
tween tile  two  countries.  'J'liis  state  of  things  in  France, 
and  in  this  country,  led  to  the  Ibrmaiion  of  pintics  in  iL;.' 
United  States,  whieh  e.\iended  into  V^ermont.  When  party 
spirit  becomes  e:;eiled,  it  usually  extends  to  other  things 
thaii  tr;at  which  first  created  it.  For  a  number  of  succeed- 
in-;  years  its  violence  Avas  so  great,  that  when  republican- 
ism prevailed,  no  federalist  Vv'aa  ap[)ointed  to  an  office.  It 
w:i:i  similiir  m  the  state  government.       When  the  feder- 
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alists  were  more  numerous,  the  other  party  were  generally 
excluded  from  office.  A  variety  of  things  occurred  to  in- 
crease the  yiolence  of  party  spirit,  which  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  take  up  space  in  this  work  to  relate.  In  1  Sl- 
it had  become  violent  in  a  very  high  degree.  During  that 
year  war  was  declared  with  Great  Britain.  One  party  was 
in  favor  of  this  proceeding,  the  other  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 
But  towards  the  close  of  the  war  the  British  made  an  attack 
upon  Plattsburgh  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men. 
Both  parties  then  united  in  fightiug,  in  defence  of  their 
country,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  back  to  Canada.  Near 
iho  same  time  a  battle  was  fuught  on  Lake  (Miamplain,  in 
Y.dnch  the  Americans,  under  CommodoreMacdonough, gained 
u  groat  victory.  Almost  ail  the  British  vc3ii;ds  were  either 
destroyed  or  taken.  Tiiis  was  on  the  11th  of  September, 
"i81i.  A  few  months  afterv/ards,  the  war  closed,  and  from 
thjct  time  party  spirit  grew  leas,  until  it  had  almost  ceased. 
But  in  1825  John  Quincy  Adams  became  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  new  jiarties  were  forracd,  one  in  his  favor 
and  the  other  in  fivor  of  General  Jarkson.  Party  fpirit 
grew  more  and  more  violent,  anil  at  the  end  of  four  ye-.nri, 
when  another  choice  of  a  i)re=iilent  was  made,  General  Jack- 
son was  elected,  and  the  democratic  paiiy,  so  called,  came  into 
power.  I'his  party  has  generally  maintained  an  ascendency, 
up  to  18G0,  in  the  general  government,  though  defeated  in 
the  election  of  a  president  twice  by  a  party  called  whig,  for 
many  years  powerful.  The  whigs  elected  two  presidents, 
General  Harrison  in  18J.0,  rmd  General  Taylor  in  1848, 
Both  of  these  presidents  died  before  tliey  had  uccomplislied 
the  changes  whieh  were  hijped  ihv  by  those  who  had  ele- 
va'ed  them  to  that  high  ollice. 

A  party  originated  in  Vermont,  in  "I82'.V  based  on  opjio- 
sition  to  Freemasonry,  which  ibr  enc  er  tv\o  je-ars  succtrde'l 
ia  electing  oflioers  of  the  st.sti:  guveinu.eat :  but  this  party 
\\-di  more  a  naaie  tlnui  a  realicy,  for  it  embraced  essentially 
the  elements  of  the  federal  party  before  in  power. 

A\  a  later  period  another  party,  known  as  the  third,  or 
ant!  rdavery  party,  was  poweiful  in  the  state,  and  elected 
many  members  of  the  Legislature.     Hut  this,  with  the  wl  " 
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party,  has  now  become  merged  in  the  present  republican 
party,  which  has  for  several  years  elected  the  state  oflicers 
by  a  very  large  majority  of  votes,  and  acliicvcd  a  triumph  in 
United  tStates  in  18G0,  by  tlic  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  president. 

Political  parties  have  assumed  dillerent  names,  and  have 
succeeded  at  the  ballot  box.  in  dilTerent  periods,  yet  it  is 
doubtless  true,  that  there  has  been  but  little  radical  differ- 
ence in  the  political  ophiions  enteitaincd  by  the  several 
parties  of  the  state.  Federalists,  whigs,  anti-masons,  anti- 
slavery  or  third  paty,  and  republicans,  have  been  opposed 
ia  general  to  the  democratic  party,  which  elected  J\Jonroe, 
Jackson,  Van  j>i;rfn,  Pulk.  T'lvrceand  Puchaiian,  presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  outbrcidc  of  the  icbellion  in  18G1  against  tlic  consti- 
tution and  gov<!rnuientof  ihe  United  States,  all  ihc  northern 
a'nd  western  st.iicd,  with  great  unanimity,  combined  as 
unionists  to  f-u5itaia  the  war  inaugurated  by  the  insurgent 
states,  anil  t)  defend  the  govenmiCJit  and  national  capital. 

TLough  political  partici  bivo  :.t  limes  maidfested  consid- 
erable a-iperity  towards  ci-'ii  oibcr,  it  li:is  generally  been 
true,  thut  mcro  iaipjrtanc;'  lias  bc.-n  attacbed.  by  the  irdiab- 
itaiitsof  \'erni  j-ui ,  t)  tliu  clura.-ter  and  fatness  of  candidates 
for  ollicc,  t!\  i!i  to  their  polilic.il  opinions.  jNTost  of  those 
selected  a.s  caiulidates  foi-  g.jvernor,  have  been  men  of  un- 
blemished juorals,  and  Uiany  of  them  men  of  Chiislian  char- 
acter. This  is  highly  connnendable,  and  honorable  to  the 
state.      ]\f;iv   it  loiiLT  coiitinuo. 


Qi/r.'^iions. 


What  was  111,'  eh 

i,r  caii-c  ..:•  I', 

(_•  ii:-c  (.;■  ] 

■.j.irit  ■.'        VVIiat 

liudliirn  thciutiwn  , 

,L    Vw'tUV    .lli:  11 

1-  ill.'  \U  \ 

■oliitioi 

iiarv  war  /    W  :•  ^ 

thiri  IVu'iulKlii),  ivtiii 

ildl   1  \    t'lr   |..) 

plrol    thi^ 

,  cuwia 

is'!      What  did 

t!>e  IVcnrh  S:.Mir!f-  ;i 

tlciii|:t  alt.  r  )•( 

jtuniiu-  1 

HIlIU'? 

'What  wah  th,- 

ivHuU?       \Vli;,f    wa. 

udiic  I'V  I'll'   r 

(■v.d.itioni 

1^1  h  ? 

What  was  til.- 

r.uii(l;itii)ii  oC  tlu-ir  I 

u;\\    -o'/rniliicl 

it?     Wl,;!t 

;  il.iiia 

,.]  Nva.s  iuadc  hy 

tli.>  kin- of  I'.ah.T.' 

V.  as  it  .Muiji 

liod  \vitlr 

!     \Va, 

.::..u-rsi..t.d-! 

To    Avii;,t  ,11>1    II  ,M'. 

■V<Mlt.  l.ail?       J 

;. raits  uf 

j.aitv 

^,.nit  •.'     AVh.-M 

,»ah  v,:n-.!crla).-lMit 

ii  (Jr,:;!  lirilai 

n.'      Wi-v^ 

■all  tl. 

,.!„.„,,K.iM)a.,„- 
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of  that  wur  ?  How  did  those  opposed  to  the  war  act,  whrii  the 
Biitihh  ivttackod  Plattsburgh,  New  York  ?  Who  W6re  victorious  at 
Phitt8l)urg]i  ?  Wliat  battle  on  Lake  Champlain  ?  Who  were  vic- 
torious? Wliat  political  party  came  into  power  when  Cioiua-al 
Ja.kis.)n  wa8  elected  president?  What  parties  have  been  opposed 
to  that  party?  By  what  party  were  General  llarri8(m  and  General 
Taylor  elected  to  the  presidency  ?  Why  did  those  prcbidentri  fail 
(.r  accomplishing  all  tliat  v,as  expected  by  those  who  elected  thcui  ? 
What  presidents  were  elected  by  the  democratic  party  ?  ^Vhat  po- 
sition was  taken  by  the  northern  and  western  states  at  the  out- 
break of  the  rei)elli(.n  ?  Wliat  have  the  citi/.cns  of  Vermont  -en- 
erallv  rc-arded  more  than  party  ?  What  has  been  the  eliaracter  ot 
man  V  of  the  men  elected  as  i^overimrs  ? 


NoTK.  — The  events  narrated  in  tlie  preceding  lessons  occurred 
prii,ci[iilly  li-'inrc  JSGl.  During  the  spring  of  that  year  war  was 
inaujiurated  against  the  Unit^-d  States  by  those  in  favor  of  a 
S.mthern  Confederacy.  An  attack  wa^  mado  on  Fort  Sumter,  near 
tlie  city  of  Cl.arle.ton,  Soutii  Carulina.  Tlie  garrison  in  it  being 
small,  an>l  v;ith<;ut  ad.M|iia(e  (Mipplics,  was  Ibreed  to  surrendei-. 
'fhis  event  arjn-.;:d  tlie  free  f-t;ite-^  to  pre].are  t\n-  war  ;  ami  incited 
a  lai-g-  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  to  combine  in  the  deli^uce  of 
tlu'  cipltal,and  to  oppose  tl.e  fonaationof  any  neu  govenunent 
within  Ihc  limits  of  the  liepublic.  A  call  for  soldiers  was  willingly 
res|K,ndcd  t..  by  Verm,  mt ,  ii,  con.mon  with  New  England  and  other 
parts  (,f  tli<-  country.  To  ;-u;stain  this  \Nar,  and  drfend  the  IJnit.Hl 
State:;  against  th.-  Conic, lerate  armies,  there  was  a  remarkable 
unanimity.  Sesenteen  full  regiments  nere  raiscl  and  forwarded  ; 
and  many  joiiicl  n-iments  In  oth<-r  state.v  Th«-se  soldiers  proved 
wiirthy  of  tii,^  nauic  "  (iiecn  Mountain  Boys."  For  patriotism, 
brauTy  ami  dcds  of  jioble  daring,  the  ,V)Miers  of  no  state  Iia\e  a 
better  record.  lii  the  many  bloody  batlhs  in  >YhIcl,  they  b,,rc  a 
eonsiaeuous  j,art,  their  tl.ig  uas  not  ,1,  ii.uor.  .1.  I.;u-gr  inimhcrs 
shed  their  blood  on  the  li.ld  ,,f  battlr,  ami  other,  dicl  lr,.n;  disease 
occasioned  by  hardsliips,  so  that  some  of  the  regiments,  after  the 
service  of  three  ye.irs,  numbered  only  Bcorcp  instead  ol'  hundreds. 
The  frccuess  with  which  they  shed  their  blood,  and  sacriticed  their 
liv,-,  f  .■  the  nation  and  in  defence  of  the  con.stltution  and  ■■anital, 
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rurnirihcil  ample  pioul'  tluit  the  bloud  oi"  Kcvolutionaiy  patriots 
had  not  degenerated  in  tlie  veins  of  the  tiiird  and  fourth  gencra- 
ti(inH.  It  is  not  time  yet  to  write  the  history  of  the  present  war, 
or  to  ehronicle  I'ully  tlie  saeritie*  and  self-denial  of  the  soldiers  and 
eitizens  of  Vermont.  But  when  that  history  is  faithfully  written, 
and  the  deeds  of  bravery,  daring  and  courage  are  fully  recorded, 
it  will  he  proved  that  the  seen^s  of  Tironderoga,  Bennington  and 
Saratoga  were  im  lOinr  lionoraldc  to  our  patriotic  fathers,  than 
tliose  of  the  preheat   ',\ar  ha\(;  l;een  to  their  desecndants. 

It  lias  heen  confidmlly  asserted  that  the  honor  of  turning  the 
hcale  in  tlie  great  battle  of  (Jottysburg  it  due  t«  the  Boldiers  ol 
tile  Vennont  Brigade.  In  llie  l)attles  of  tlie  Wihlcrueici,  of  thebhe- 
nandoaii,aiid  indeed  in  nearly  all  in  wliieh  tlie  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomae  lia,-'  beru  (iigagrd,  the  laureh  w.m  liy  the  "Green  ^lount.niii 
Ikns  "'  might  br  coveted  bv  the  "  invineibles '"  of  any  nation. 
-Vermont  made  a  costly  .^aeiilic^  during  the  war  of  rebellion, 
'fhousand  o.-  hrr  .-on^  fidl  on  tlie  battle -ficld,<,  died  iii  ho^pitalf^,  <u- 
famisiied  in  the  piihous  id'  tlie  rebelw.  On  the  tombhtoncfl  of  thou- 
sands of  gray  e-^  miglit  tn;thrully  be  uritten,  •'  Here  lie«  a  Vermont 
patrhit.''  Kcu  ,  Miv  I.m,  ,  oishoiioivd  the  rtate  that  sent  them 
forth  in  dribiar  of  librity  and  riglil.  Tiie  (Jovcrnment,  Leginla- 
tuiT,  and  Memb.  i  .  f  ( 'mi-r,  •«,  as  well  a^  soldierh  and  eitizenn  gen- 
.■raliy,  (xhihii.d  ;i  high  detirinination  to  mvi'  tlie  nation  from  tlic 
grasp  of  the  Ciard.-rutr  rel-^ls.  lit  these  (-ffortR  the  wmuen  of  Ver- 
mont arr  woi  th\  of  hi-h  h r.     'I  licy  not  only  cheerfully  gave  up 

husbandis  s.iii-  and  brotliers  tw  fight  the  battles  of  freedom,  but 
untiringly  pr.e.idcd  fur  tlie  wants  of  tlie  siek  in  ho.«pitalr..  'fliry 
furnished  supplies  to  mitigate  the  sulVerings  (d' those  who  willingly 
.saerilieed  so  mueli  fur  the  pres-rvatiou  .d'  all  that  i^  dear  to  the 
friends  of  lib.-rtv-.  Mmy  \aluabl,  lives  were  saved  by  tluve  timely 
etlbrts. 
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LESSON  XI. 
Government. 
The  government  of  Vermont  difters  in  some  respects  from 
most  ether  states.  This  orignated  from  the  difiiculties  to 
which  the  first  inhabitants  were  subjected  by  the  contests 
■with  New  York  and  other  states,  in  relation  to  the  land.  A 
bill  of  rights  which  was  early  adopted,  gave  the  largest  lib- 
erty to  the  inhabitants.  It  declares  that  all  men  have  a 
right  to  life,  liberty,  the  property  they  have  acquired,  and 
to  worship  God  according  to  tlie  dictates  of  conscience.  A 
constitution,  which  describes  the  mode  of  maldng  and  ex- 
ecuting laws,  and  the  manner  of  choosing  ofliccrs,  -was  early 
adopted  by  a  convention  of  tlie  people.  That  constitution 
remained  v,'ithout  any  very  essential  amendments  for  more 
thaithalf  a  century.  It  provided  for  the  election  of  a  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieuttn:int  (Jovernor,  twelve  Councillors  to  advise 
the  Governar,and  a  Legislature  to  coDsi.st  of  one  merr.ber  from 
each  town.  The  Legislature  proposed  lav.s,  which  were  to 
be  assented  to  or  approved  by  the  ( loveruor  and  Council.  But 
if  Lhe  Governor  refused  his  absent,  the  Legitrlatuic,  by  a  vole 
of  two-thirds,  could  eniict  a  law  Avithout  his  assent.  The 
constitution  also  provided  for  the  appointment,  once  in  seven 
years,  of  a  body  of  men  called  a  Council  of  Censors,  who 
were  to  examine  the  acts  cf  the  Logi;ilature,  and  if  they 
found  it  had  exceeded  the  powers  given  l)y  the  constitution, 
the  Council  were  to  give  iiiformatiou  to  a  convention  which 
they  were  authorized  to  ciU,  th:it  the  subjects  in  question 
might  be  brought  b'ji'ore  th3  Ijcgislature.  in  no  other  state 
was  the  power  kept  to  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  the  abuse  of  power  by  siate  OiHccv.t  socarefull}'"  guarded 
against  in  the  constitution  and  i)y  tin:  l.iv. 5.  Atter  fin  ex- 
perience of  the  results  of  tlic  i-'i.l)'  luudts  for  making  laws 
and  examining  their  constitutionality,  lor  many  years,  the 
people  of  the  stite  became  convinced  thot  some  other 
changes  in  the  constitution  were  desirable,  and  amendments 
were  adopted,  so  that  now  there  is  a  Senate  instead  of  a 
Council.     The  Senate  and  IIou^o  of  rieprcsoiitidives  must 
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noAv  agree  to  all  the  laws  made,  and  then  the  Governor  ap- 
prove of  bills  before  they  become  laws,  unless  after  stating 
his  objections  the  bills  are  approved  by  each  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  by  a  vote  of  tAvo-thirds  of  the  members.  The 
House  of  Representatives  still  consists  of  one  member  from 
each  town,  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen  of  said  town. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  thirty  Senators,  chosen  annually 
by  the  freemen  of  their  respective  counties,  and  apportioned 
to  the  several  counties  according  to  their  population,  as  as- 
certained by  the  census,  taken  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, preceding  said  apportionment.  Some  counties  have 
three  Senators,  and  others  only  one.  The  laws  of  Vermont 
are  generally  well  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
are  judiciously  executed. 

Most  of  the  counties  remain  nearly  the  sauie  that  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  A  new  county  has  been  formed  of  a 
j)art  of  Orleans,  Friinklin  and  Washington,  called  Lamoille, 
and  instead  of  thirteen,  there  are  now  fourteen  counties  in 
the  state,  iu  each  of  which  courts  are  established  to  try 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  commission  of  crimes,  and 
to  decide  civil  suits  which  are  commenced  by  citizens  against 
each  other.  Of  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  these  courts  you 
will  find  a  fuller  account  in  larger  treatises.  The  decisiciid 
of  the  Supreme  Court  constitute  a  pait  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  people  of  the  state  are  governed. 

Qiics/io/is. 
Is  tiie  govermiit'iit  uf  Vemiunt  like  tlrat  of  utlier  states?  What 
w;is  til.'  origin  of  tlh;  ailVcrcnc.- ?  \VI,;,t  liill  was  oiu-ly  adoptr.l? 
W  hat  was  asserUvl  in  if  Wlial  \v.i>  ,Uui-il.c.l  in  t!ir  eunstitutiuu  ? 
Il(,u-  Ion-  d\<\  ir-;  i.ru\isiuir^  v. main  inu-lian-cil  ?  What  were  those 
|,rovi.-ioll^  •'  What  v.eie  I  !,<•  <hi  tic><  of  the  LegifiatiUT  ?  What  (Jn- 
tics  devolve  I  on  th.-  (.overuur  ail. I  r>uii.-il?'  I'or  what  purpose 
was  the  Coiiiiril  of  Ciisois  aciM-iulea  .'  In  who^e  hands  vm-s  On 
].o\vev  pi-ineiiially  kept?  What  an.eiidnients  were  iinally  adopted? 
What  is  now  neee.-sary  to  the  enaetment  of  lauH?  How  many 
iiuiiibers  ill  the  house  of  Representatives?  Jlow  many  in  the 
iSeirate?  Jlow  are  Senators  chosen?  How  many  from  a  euanty? 
^Vhat  iK  thi;  general  eluiraeter  of  the  Inws  of  the  state?  What 
new  county  lias  hecn  formed?  How  many  counties  in-  the  stati;? 
Wliat  duties  are  performed  hy  the  county  courts?  What  do  the 
decisions  ol'  the  Supremo  Coui-t  constitute'? 
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LESSON  XIl. 

Educatiun.  [ 

Great  attention  was  early  paid  to  education  in  Vermont.  \ 
Common  schools  were  established  in  every  town.  Several  j 
academies  and  tv/o  colleges  were  early  incorporated.  At  a 
later  period  medical  schools  were  inaugurated  and  an  addi- 
tional college  chartered.  ]\li<ldlebury  College,  University 
of  Vermont  at  Burlington,  and  Norv,'ich  University,  are  in 
successful  operation.  Medical  Colleges  have  been  established 
at  Woodstock,  Castleton,  and  J^.urlington,  and  have  yearly 
educated  a  large  number  of  physicians.  Poultney  Academy, 
Fairfax  Seminary,  and  Newbury  Seminary,  specially  under 
the  patronage  of  religious  denominations,  are  intended  to 
furnish  instruction  in  theology,  in  addition  to  furnishing  fa- 
cilities for  general  education  superior  to  ordinary  academies. 
All  these  mstitutions  are  an  honor  to  the  state.  County 
grammar  schools,  academies  and  high  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  every  county,  and  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
large  towns.  Tlie  grammar  schools  have  the  avails  of  lands 
earJy  given  for  the  pnrpose  of  establishing  and  sustaining 
such  schools.  Others' have  been  established  by  private 
enterprise.  The  present  number  of  such  schools  in  the  state 
exceeds  seventy. 

During  many  years  there  was  but  little  supervision  by 
the  state  over  the  common  or  public  schools  ;  but  the  school 
laws  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  greatly  modified  and  im- 
proved. A  state  Board  of  Education  was  provided  for  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1856,  authorized  to  decide  on 
the  text  books  which  t^hould  be  u.sod  in  the  common  bcIkioIs, 
and  also  to  appoint  a  secretary  who  should  attend  Teachers' 
Institutes  in  every  county,  at  least  once  in  each  year;  and, 
in  addition,  give  addresses  on  popular  education,  and  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  of  tho  statistics  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  commonwealth.  Since  the  appointment 
of  a  Board  of  Education,  and  an  ellicient  and  able  secretary, 
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tliero  has  been  great  improvement  in  schools,  and  vastly  in- 
creased interest  in  popular  education.  Should  the  present 
cllbrts  be  continued  a  few  years,  it  is  believed  that  the  com- 
mon sciiools  of  no  state  vnll  be  found  more  elevated  and 
\iseful  liiau  those  in  Vermont.  ElTicient  supervision  is 
essential  to  tiieir  continued  improvement  and  success.  The 
expense  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  is  great,  exceeding 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  every  year.  The 
proper  expenditure  of  tiiis  large  sum  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  by  the  Legislature.  Perversion  of  these  funds 
is  not  alone  loss  of  money,  but  loss  to  the  rising  generation 
of  that  which  is  of  vastly  greater  value  than  money.  The 
future  character  of  the  people  of  the  state,  depends  very 
much  on  the  character  of  the  training  received  by  the  rising 
generation.  The  most  careful  supervision  of  ttie  schools 
can  alone  secure  their  continued  advancement  and  useful- 
ness. A  repeal  of  the  present  excellent  school  laws  would 
be  a  greater  misfortune  to  the  children  of  the  state  than  any 
which  could  befall  them.  Make  the  schools  as  useful  as  they 
can  bo,  and  Vermont  Avill  continue  to  maintain  its  elevated 
position  among  sister  states. 


Quest  ions. 

Vv'iis  education  early  rcgnvded  in  Vermont?  Where  were  schools 
established?  How  n'lauy  collegeH  were  founded?  Names  of  the 
coUegeH  in  the  state  V  \V  hat  townis  have  medical  colleges  ?  What 
institutions  I'urnlwh  inetruction  in  theology?  Where  are  grammar 
Bchoolu,  high  scliools  and  academies  established  ?  What  funds  be- 
long to  the  grammar  sclii.nlH?  Have  any  schools  been  establislied 
liy  j.rivatu  enterprit^c  ?  ibnv  i!.an\  hi-h  schools,  Sec,  in  the  state? 
Has  irnjii-wvrihcnr,  bcm  madr  in  liic  .-.-Ih.uI  laws?  AVhen  was  the 
Board  of  Ivluratioi,  iii.litutf.l  ?  What  is  its  object?  Wiiat  arc 
tlie  duties  of  tlie  ii^rvrtary  V  Kcwill.-  »\  his  labors?  What  is  oh- 
sential  to  tlie  success  of  common  schools?  What  is  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  public  schools  of  the  state?  By  whom  should  this 
vast  expenditure  be  carerully  guarded?  Why?  On  what  docs 
tlie  future  ciii'.ractcr  of  the  ]icople  of  tlie  state  depend?  What 
alone  can  secure  the  advancement  of  scliools?  How  would  the  re- 
peal wf  the  srhool  laws  alfcct  the  children  of  Vermont?  What  is 
tlw  closing  r.'mark  of  ihc  Ir^.^on  ? 
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LESSON  xni. 

Rt'li<jio)i  and  Religioits  Denominations. 

In  tho  constitution  and  laws  of  A^'ermont,  Christianity  is 
clearly  recognized  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  affirms  "  that  all  men  have  a  natural  and  unaliena- 
ble right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences  and  understanding,  as  in  their 
opinion  shall  be  regulated  by  the  AVoid  of  Glod.''  The  Bible 
is  thus  recognized  as  the  basis  of  religious  opinion  and  wor- 
ship. The  observance  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  such  forms 
of  worship  as  shall  seem  to  the  people  most  agreeable  to  the 
revealed  Avill  of  God,  are  enjoined  upon  all.  None  are  con- 
strained to  adopt  a  mode  uf  worship  wliich  is  deemed  by 
tliem  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  laws  not  only 
enjoin  a  due  observance  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  but  provide 
for  tho  punishment  of  those  who  violate  it.  The  leading 
denominations  are  generally  agreed  with  regard  to  ilie 
most  essential  doctrines  of  religion,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  the  mode  of  God's 
existence  in  trinity  ;  the  necessity  of  regeneration  or  a 
change  of  heart  efiected  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  faith  in  Christ 
and  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  gospel  as  essential 
to  salvation  ;  a  future  judgment  when  all  will  be  rewarded 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  the  godly  with 
eternal  life,  and  the  ungodly  with  everlasting  punishment. 
These  doctrines  are  embraced  by  Congrcgationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians.  A  few 
other  denominations  do  not  embrace  all  these  points  in  their 
creeds ;  but  they  represent  a  smaller  part  of  the  people 
of  the  state. 

Very  early  after  settlements  were  commenced,  missiona- 
ries from  the  older  states  were  sent  into  the  "new  settle- 
ments," and  organized  churclies  in  many  tov,'ns.  The  first 
formed  was  the  Congregational  church  at  Bennington,  De- 
cember 2d,  1762.  Kev.  Jeremiah  Dewey  was  the  first 
settled  minister  over  it  in  1768.    Houses  for  public  worahip 
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were  erected,  ministers  were  settled,  and  societies  for  benevo- 
lent effort  were  instituted.  A  religious  tract  society  was 
formed  in  1808,  earlier  than  in  any  other  state,  if  not  in 
the  country,  and  also  a  society  to  aid  young  men  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  Christian  ministry.  iNlissionary  and  Bible  so- 
cieties have  existed  many  years,  and  have  accomplished  a 
^reat  amount  of  good,  (jhi'i-ti.iu  churches  exist  in  almost 
erery  town,  and  m  many  towns  aro  churches  of  several  de- 
nominations, lievivals  of  religion  have  been  both  extensive 
and  powerful  atdilierent  times,  and  many  faithful  ministers 
are  employed  to  teach  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion,  and 
inculcate  Christian  morality. 


Ciueailuits. 

1(5  Christianity  ivcogni/ed  ia  the  cuiiMtitutiuu  and  laws  of  the 
gtute?  \Vhat  dues  the  Bill  of  Right's  ailirm  concerning  the  rights 
uf  conKcienco?  How  is  the  Bihie  recognized  in  the  constitution'' 
What  is  enjoined  Avith  regard  to  the  Sabhath  ?  Are  laws  made  for 
punishing  those  Avho  hreak  tlic  k>abl>ath?  Do  the  leading  denom- 
inations agree  in  eh.~:ential  puints  of  religious  btdicf?  What  are 
tlic  most  important  doctrines  of  tiie  I'iiribtian  religion  ?  What  de- 
nominations embrace  these  doctrines?  Do  any  believe  diffeyently ".' 
By  whom  were  missionaries  sent  into  Vermont?  Wiiat  wasaccom- 
jilishcd  by  them?  What  society  was  formed  earlier  than  in  any 
other  state  ?  What  important  i^ocicties  now  exist  ?  Are  Christian 
churches  generally  established?  What  is  mentioned  respecting  rc- 
\ivaJ8?     For  what  are  miniftcrx  cniplDycd? 


LE^SSON   XIV. 

Charucter  uf  the  People. 

The  people  of  this  state,  liaving  removed  from  the  other 
New  England  states  and  Now  York,  brought  with  them 
a  variety  of  habits,  an.l  traits  of  character.  But  the  diffi- 
culties and  hardships  to  whicli  all  wi-re  alike  exposed,  soon 
gave  a  general  oliaracter  to  the  people.  "  The  labor  of  sub- 
duing tlifi  ibrebt.  LuUivatiiig  the  i'j\\  and  providing  for  their 
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families,  left  the  first  aettlers  but  little  time  for  cultivating 
their  minds  and  improving  their  manners.  Hence  in  their 
characters  they  partook  of  the  roughnesd  and  boldness  of  the 
mountains  among  which  they  lived ;  and,  being  accus- 
tomed to  face  dangers  of  various  kinds,  and  ov('rconio 
difficulties  by  their  own  effiu-t.-".  they  acijuiicd  the  highest 
confidence  in  their  own  abilities,  ai,d  irubibtd  lofty  ideas  of 
liberty  and  independence.  These  traits  of  characLcr  were 
very  conspicuous  in  the  controversies  the  people  unfortu- 
nately had  with  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  The  first 
settlers  were  generally  men  of  strong  minds,  but  they  Avero 
uncultivated  ;  like  the  diamond  in  its  native  (juarry,  they 
were  rough  and  unpolis>hed.  AVithout  liberal  education 
themselves,  they  knew  its  value,  and  avcto  anxious  their 
children  should  enjoy  its  blesjiLi^ffl.  i  ieuce  they  j)aid early 
attention  to  the  establi.shmont  of  ;(;l!u(;ls  and  institutions  of 
learning." 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  theie  is  a  great  de- 
gree of  CL^uality ;  this,  and  the  general  dependence  of  one 
on  the  other,  have  been  highly  favcrabb  to  the  exercise  of 
the  friendly  feelings  and  the  social  viilucs.  It  has  been  a 
common  trait  of  the  character  of  the  people,  to  treat  each 
other  with  benevolence,  and  t;l rangers  v.ith  kin(Ine,:S. 

The  females  are  usually  conspicuous  for  good  uouiestic 
management  and  industrious  habits.  They  consider  the 
family  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  Lo  niuvc,  aial  tiicro  they 
appear  to  the  best  advantage.  T'hcy  <.iiji'y  e(|ual  advanldges 
with  the  males  for  common  education,  and  many  of  theai 
now  «'njrty  the  means  of  higher  accomplishments,  ycveial 
excellent  schools  for  the  latter  purpose  are  established. 

The  people  are  opposed  to  oppressions  and  tyrani»y,  ar.d 
have  always  been  decided  frieniis  to  free  incjuiry.  Slavery 
never  existed  in  Vermont.  No  j  *  ojio  arc  better  acfjuifiutcd 
with  their  rights,  or  more  jealous  o!'  ihcui.  1'Iie  election  of 
oificers  for  only  one  year  at  a  time  has  a  decided  iniluenco 
on  the  character  of  the  ciri/ens.  A  great  n:any  who  have 
held  ofiicos  are  found  among  the  people.  These  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  duties  of  those  oOices  they  once  filled, 
and  htnce  aro  qualified  to  judge  of  the  otlioia!  conduct  of 
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those  ^Yllo  hold  office.  It  is  very  difficult  to  neglect  any  of 
the  duties  of  an  office,  without  being  immediately  censured. 
Hence  inquiry  is  always  awake,  both  as  to  the  constitution 
and  the  law.  Inquiaitiveness  is  a  very  general  trait  of  char- 
acter, and  though  it  is  sometimes  carried  to  extremes,  so  as 
to  savor  of  ill-maimcrs,  it  still  h  not  unfavorable  to  improve- 
ment in  knowledge. 


Why  liad  uut  the  fir.-it  settlers  tinio  lur  cuius atin,:^  tiicir  luiiuL^? 
Of  what  did  their  characttTS  partake?  Wliat  ideas  did  Ihcy  enter- 
tain ot  liberty  and  indei.endeiiee  ?  AV'hat  did  they  early  entaljlish  ? 
Ik  there  geiKTal  e(|uality  aiuoiig  the  iseople  ?  Ihih  this  heen  fawir- 
iihle  t.  the  general  iuterent  V  Wliat  ha.s  been  tlie  u.s.ial  mode  of 
treating  others?  For  Avhat  are  the  females  conspieiiou.s?  AVhat 
advantages  have  they  for  education  ?  To  v/hat  arc  the  peojile 
opnoaed?  Do  tliey  underetand  their  own  rights?  ^Vhat  has  a 
,l,H-ided  iiinuciiee  i.n  the  eharaet-r  of  tho  eitizene;?  Ave  the  peo- 
ple (iualdied  to  judge  of  tlie  iiliiv^    of  tluir  oOieen,? 


LESSON   XV. 

Ihitploijinent  uj  lliv  People. 

Indu-itry  is  one  of  the  gi'eat  moans  of  secui'iug  property, 
and  preicrving  virtue  among  a  people.  In  this  state  the 
people  arc  mostly  employed  iu  farming,  or  tilling  the  land, 
and  have  ibrmed  habits  of  indu-itrious  enterprise.  A  num- 
ber of  trades  are  necessary,  boili  to  the  farmer  and  to  all 
others.  lilacksmiths,  shoemakers,  tailo.s,  iiousojoiners, 
millers,  cabinet-makers  and  h irncss-m-ikcrs,  had  employ- 
ment in  nearly  Q\-^ty  town.  A  groat  viriety  of  other  trades 
and  employments  abound,  which  aro  also  necessary.  Smelt- 
ing iron  io  the  empl:)yaient  of  som3.  (^uinying  slate  and 
marble  lequires  a  constantly  inctej^ing  number  of  laborers. 
ManufdCtutiug  stone  and  earthern  ware  and  brick  is  the 
busines.^;  of  others.       Woolen  factories  and  some  cotton  fic- 
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toriea  are  in  operation,  wliicli  furnish  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  persons.  Some  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  and  many  others  in  printing  and  book-binding. 
During  the  winter  season  many  young  men  are  employed  in 
teaching  school,  and  during  the  summer  female  teachers  are 
engaged  in  the  same  business.  Large  nuuibers  are  employed 
to  teach  in  other  states.  Others  are  constantly  occupied  as 
teachers  of  academies  and  in^truelors  in  colleges.  A  very 
large  number  are  now  (18(3-1)  employed  in  the  army.  The 
services  of  professional  men  arc  everywhere  demanded  in 
society.  Physicians,  lawyers  and  ministers  are  necessary. 
The  number  of  physicians  is  four  or  five  hundred  ;  the  num- 
ber of  lawyers  is  less,  though  large  ;  and  the  ministers  of 
all  denominations  number  three  hundred  or  more. 

In  agriculture,  in  the  trades  and  professions,  those  who 
attend  to  their  bushiess  faithfully,  are  usually  able  to  derive 
a  comfortable  support.  ^lany  have  acquired  wealth  by  their 
industrious  habit;3  and  success  in  business. 

The  construction  of  railroads  lias  gre.itly  increased  the 
business  and  I'csources  of  the  state.  Though  these  roads 
cost  vast  sums  of  money,  the  aggregate  wealtli  of  the  state 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  facilitating  transportation  of 
agricultural  products  to  market,  and  lessening  the  price  of 
goods  proeuied  in  exchange.  Lumber,  lime,  marble  and 
slate  are  now  readily  transported  to  Doston  and  New  York, 
though  formerly  they  furnished  no  revenue,  except  in  a  few 
localities  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  or  Connecticut  river.  A 
large  number  of  men  find  profitable  employment  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  railroads  and  telegraph  wires,  in  several 
parts  of  the  state.  Great  advantages  are  thua  secured  to 
the  people,  liy  easy  communication  vyith  cities  and  towna  on 
the  ocean,  and  instantaneous  communication  of  news  from 
all  parts  of  the  couritry. 

i^iuesliuits. 

Wtiat  is  one  great  means  of  ttic  wt-akh  aud  vhtue  ol  a  pcuplc  ? 
What  is  tlie  pvinoipul  ocuupation  ol'the  people  ol  the  state?  What 
trades  are  needed  in  evorj'  place?  Are  I'ai^tnrit':^  in  operation  iu  the 
itate?    What  other  opportimities  for  cieployiaeut  .'    Who  are  gen- 
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erally  employed  as  tenchcrti?  Wlnit  prolefisions  arc  necessary? 
How  many  pliysieians  find  empluyiiicnt  ?  What  is  said  respecting; 
lawyers  and  ministers?  ILmv  liave  railroad:^  benefitted  the  people? 
What  productionH  are  tranrfi-orted  to  the  hir^e  eitios?  How  arc 
many  nien  emphiyed  since  the  introdiirtion  of  railroads  ?  01'  what 
advantage  arc  railroads  and  teh'^raph  wires? 


LESSON  XVI. 

Hardships  and  sulf'erinys  of  the  first  settlers. 

Children  and  youth  of  the  present  time  ought  to  have 
some  knowledge;  of  the  hardsliips  and  sufierings  endured  by 
those  who  first  entered  into  the  wilderness  of  Vermont,  in 
order  to  provide  homos  for  thoiv  oiTspring.  A  little  more 
than  One  hundred  years  ago,  the  Indians  were  the  oidy  hu- 
man inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  valleys,  plains  and  hills  of 
Vermont.  Though  avo  now  see  comfortablo  houses  and  other 
buildings  around  us,  roads  leading  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion; and  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  long  trains  of  railcars 
drawn  rapidly  onward  by  the  locomotive  or  engine  ;  all 
these  changes  have  taken  place  within  the  age  of  some  who 
are  now  living.  Less  than  a  century  since,  nearly  all  tho 
hills  were  covered  with  the  tall  trees  of  the  primeval  forest ; 
wild  beasts  roamed  wherever  tliey  pleased,  with  none  but 
the  Indians  or  the  hunters  to  disturb  them.  To  change  a 
wild  wilderness  into  beautiful  fair/is  and  cultivated  fields, 
to  make  roads  and  build  bridges,  and  erect  houses  in  a  Avil- 
derness,  requires  great  labor  and  hardship. 

Many  of  tho  first  settlers  \vere  poor,  \ery  poor.  Some 
by  misfortune  had  lost  their  propeity  in  the  older  states, 
and  came  to  the  wilderness  of  Vermont,  because  lands  were 
cheap,  and  they  could  obtain  c.^-ugii  for  a  fixrm  for  tho  samo 
sura  a  few  acres  would  cost  elsevidiero.  Others  came,  when 
they  were  young,  to  obtain  firms  vdiere  a  small  amount  of 
purchase  money  would  be  suiiicient.  A  few  who  Avere  per- 
sons of  wealth,  excited  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  removed  to 
the  Wilderness,  and  bore  the  privations  of  a  new  settlement. 
7 
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The  trials  that  "wero  experieiiced,  arose  fioai  L-evoral  causes. 
One  was  a  scarcity  oi'  piovisions ;  aiiotucr,  thu  uant  ui'  roads, 
and  great  distance  uoiu  nei^huoro  and  mills  ;  a  ihird,  the 
Indian  cruelties  and  depredutious  ;  a  i'ourdi,  the  ^var  of  die 
llevolution,  and  the  difficulties  v.ith  Nc^v  York.  These 
things  caused  a  sum  of  Kuiieriugb,  of  whlv.h  ilie  youth  of 
the  present  generation  can  icaui  but  i'aiut  idea.'J. 

1  shall  give  a  few  particulars,  illasliuliug  ti^e  trials  from 
the  causes  above  mentioned,  and  some  olheis,  and  select  such 
as  took  place  in  diilerent  parts  of  the  sLite,  In  some  in- 
stances several  things  -were  uniicd  Lo  pioduoc  hardships 
and  suffering. 

Su[)'frui<jS  ucciisloiicd  i,j  iL<:   Ll'liuni:. 

During  the  wars  of  (jreat  JJiitaiu  and  l-'rance,  the  In- 
dians' who  lived  in  Canada,  and  coiue  olheis,  Wi^re  employed 
by  these  nations  to  assist  in  cnrying  mi  thrir  ^v.iis.  Wiiile 
(Janada  was  owned  by  the  i''ioi;c!i,  iluit  j  iiiou  was  iVo- 
((uently  engaged  in  wars  Avitu  tiio  col.jnic..,  ;.iid  Indians 
were  employed  by  them  for  liic  sauic  [iiapose;.  iHiring 
these  wars  settlements  were  foriiiiug  i:i  'v^iin.ont,  ;:nd  it 
was  often  the  case,  when  Oifly  a  few  iai:.,iii.  o  i  .  u  •  .i-i...  n  ,,! 
in  a  new  town,  that  they  Avcre  c.q.osed  I.;  ail  u..-  \/\''u.,  ;.! 
Indian  warfare.  The  Indians  Wcrc  Moii  .A-ip.aiiived  \\uli 
the  woods,  and  would  lurk  around  to  obtain  a  f.ivurablc  op- 
portunity, either  for  killing  the  cuclIo  or  j/luauciing  bouses 
and  taking  prisoners.  The  following  sturios  wiil  illustrate 
their  manner,  and  the  sulferings  they  occasioned. 

Yernon,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  ujc  stao-.,  \wis  t-ttLbd 
before  the  middle  of  the  last  ceutary.  A  lOit  A.as  buili, 
called  Bridgeuian's  fort,  to  dch.ial  itv  i'!''abii..ii{s  iro),i  tiic 
Indians.  In  1755  a  paity  Oi  li.  ■;  '  ■'.  *  .;.<'  ;w  r.  u,.:V  ;  u 
attack  on  the  peo})le  ouitivlo  li.c;  i>-.L.  ..i^.  Caic'i  iione, 
liilkiah  Grout,  and  Benjamin  Gaiiiahi.  i;a'i  lo^-n  hoeing  coru 
in  the  meadow,  and  wort;  rehuning  aooai  i-uiisec  to  the  k'xi 
where  their  wives  were.  The  iiiui..n.j  tiicd  on  them,  and 
killed  Howe,  v*'ho  was  riding  with  two  sohs  behhid  Lim. 
After  scalping  him  thyy  took  Lis  two  sous  urisoneis.  ^ir. 
Grout  escaped  urmurt.     Mr.  G^ilicld  was  drowi-od  in  at- 
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tempting  to  ford  the  river.  Tlio  Indians  then  proceeJcd  to 
the  fort.  Tlie  women  within  bad  heard  the  i^uns,  awl  were 
much  terriliod.  Hearing  the  ludian.s  at  the  gite,  they  sujj- 
poi^.ed  their  hus'oand,-3  had  come,  and  joyfully  opened  it.  \s'}h'\i 
'•iu  rus'ied  the  hideous  Indian  party.;'"  and  took  thcni  all 
prisoners.  Nothing  \vu:i  now  hefoio  thcni  hut  a  nii,i'.;rabi'/, 
captivity  or  iinuicdiate  death.  The  former  wa3  il;oir  iot. 
Mrs.  Gaflield  had  one  child,  Mrs.  Grout  three,  and  Mi>:. 
Howe  seven  ;  the  oldest  eleven  years,  the  youngest  si.\ 
months.  Tiie  Indians  set  lire  to  the  fort,  and  started  vvilli 
the  women  and  the  children  for  Canada.  I)uring  eight  day.s 
the  Indians  obliged  these  vvomen  arid  children  to  tiavel 
through  the  forest  to  Lake  Champlain.  Children  four  or 
five  years  old  traveled  all  this  di.-tance  on  foot,  -withuut  any 
suitable  food.  They  were  carried  afterwards  fii^ui  one 
plaec  to  another,  and  their  suiferings  from  hunger  were  in- 
conceivable. Mrs.  Howe's  babe  Avas  taken  from  her  the 
next  winter,  and  her  children  separated.  All  the  angui.di 
of  a  mother's  heart  was  borne  by  her,  iii  additi.jn  lo  ^vav't  of 
comfortable  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  for  herself.  After 
much  sutToring  m.^it  of  the  pri-Mjners  Avere  ran>jn-:d  a.nd 
returned. ■ 

Settlements  were  coiJimeneed  at  Peaeham,  just  before  the 
Revolutionary  war.  i:oldiers  were  stationed  there  ii..'r  con- 
siderable time.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  1781, 
after  the  soldiers  had  left  the  forts  and  blockhouses  tliat  hail 
been  built,  the  enemy  came  and  took  gevend  prisoners  . 
Colonel  Elkins,  then  a  youth,  was  carried  to  Canada,  and 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  otiiers  sent  to  England  and  con- 
fined in  '•  Mill  Tii-on,''  -j-ihere  they  remained  till  c.Kchan,;;c'd 
for  Cornwalli.^'  trovips  in  1762.  A  number  of  otliors  v,'v;Vl> 
taken  from  i'c.iehjtni,  a  p.ut  killed  and  S('.a1;,i''d.  Li;id  a  p-:\it 
carried  to  Cun:ida  ■.md  nnpri.-.uiivd. 

iioyaltou,  oA  'White  river,  vvas  .-eith.d  in  1771.  In  IVi'O, 
a  party  of  three  hundred,  mo.3iiy  hidians,  attacked  tliii:,- 
fant  oettleuienc.  '^I'hey  commenced  their  work  of  plunder 
and  deslructiou  at  the  house  ot  Mr.  John  Hutchinreii,  wivj 
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lived  near  the  present  line  of  Tanbiidge.  After  tasking  liim 
and  his  brother  prisoners,  they  went  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Kobert  Havens,  and  killed  Thomas  f\>iiiber  and  Elias  But- 
ton. They  then  attacked  the  house  of  j\ii'.  Joseph  Knee- 
land,  and  took  him  v/ith  three  others  prisoners  ;  then  Avent 
to  Mr.  Curtis',  taking  hirn  and  two  otheis.  After  they  came 
to  the  river,  small  parties  were  seat  out  in  dilferent  direc- 
tions to  pluiider,  burn  houses,  and  take  prisoners.  During 
tiio  day  they  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  cattle,  all  the 
sheep  and  hogs  they  found,  burned  twojity  houses  and  as 
many  barns,  took  twenty-five  prisoners,  and  killed  t*vo 
persons.     They  .then  hastened  olV  with  their  booty.-' 

In  some  instances  the  Indians  were  moio  desirous  of 
plunder,  than  anything  else,  j\Ieu  sonielimoo  lied  into  the 
woods  when  they  apjiroached,  and  {ho  \vomen  frequently 
stayed  in  the  house.  They  visited  the  houiie  of  a  Mr.  Stone, 
in  Jhidport,  on  lake  Champlaiir  I\]r.  Stime  esc.ipcd  to  the 
YY"Oods.  They  took  everything  in  tliO  house  that  was  valu- 
able, then  killed  the  best  hogandcarrio'l  it  off.  At  another 
time  Mrs.  Stone  saw  thorn  coming,  and  Irad  time  to  throw 
"  a  few  things  out  of  the  window  into  the  weeds,  put  sonic 
things  into  her  bosom,  and.sit  down  to  carding,  Tlie  Indi- 
ans, after  taking  v/hat  they  could  find  elsewhere,  came  about 
jMrs.  Stone  and  the  children,  apparently  suspecting  that 
she  had  something  concealed  about  her."  One  stood  with  a 
tomahawk  over  her  head,  and  another  thrust  his  hands  into 
her  bosom,  on  which  she  struck  him  vrith  her  card  in  his  f.ice, 
and  oldiged  him  to  desist.  On  this  an  old  Indian  burst  into 
a  biUgli  at  his  companions,  and  ciied  out  "  good  scpiaw,  good 
Squaw." 

So  great  was  the  fear  of  the  Indians,  that  the  hooting  of 
hunters  often  gave  alarm,  and  in  come  instances  tliemisiako 
was  not  discoverel  till  the  panic  !i:;d  (.-xtoildod  Jo  Svv.a;,l 
towns,  and  the  p-r,ple  had  Hod  n.  co:.:,ioer..!jlo  distance.  '1  he 
following  story  will  illastiatc  this  :  In  17bO  two  niL-n  were 
at  woik  in  a  remote  part  of  A  thciU,  in  W'iudham  ciranty, 
and  heard  as  they  supposed  the  yells  of  savages.   ''  Tliey  quit 

*  .^.-t^  "  Steele's  acuunt  of  the  LiiitiiiiiL  of  Uoyaltmi,"  f.n-  <'tlii'.  i.aii-mkiri. 
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tlieir  woik  and  spread  the  alarm  as  fast  as  possible.  Tlie  peo- 
ple, affiiglited  almost  oat  of  their  senses,  hurried  away  Avith 
their  vvoir.eu  and  children  in  as  much  haste  as  possible."  One 
family  "  left  their  oven  heating  and  oxen  chained  to  a  tree.' 
The  report  Wiis  spreaii  around  that  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  the  savages,  in  other  towns  the  people  rushed  to  arms. 
Some  were  busy  all  night  in  preparing  tlieir  guns  and  am- 
munition. The  fear  of  the  merciless  foe  drove  sleep  from 
all.  l]ut  it  all  pruceeded  from  the  shouting  of  a  hunter. 
The  mistake  wa3  corrected  and  the  peo]))e  returned  to  their 
habitatiu!ia. 

The  following  way  one  of  the  devices  for  safety  from  the 
attack  of  savage  Indians  :  A  IMr.  titcvens  and  family,  who 
lived  in  Salisbury,  and  widow  Story  and  children,  wlio  had 
retreated  several  times  to  Tittsford  for  safety,  contrived  at 
length  to  make  a  hole  in  the  bank  of  Otter  Creek,  for  the 
purpose  of  security  against  the  savages.  The  passage  would 
admit  the  entrance  of  but  one  person  at  a  time,  and  led  to  a 
roojn  made  large  enough  for  lodging.  To  this  room  they 
went  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by  the  aid  of  a  canoe,  and 
left  it  in  the  twilight  of  the  morning.  Here  many  a  niglit 
they  passed  in  security,  which  otherwise  '^Nould  have  been 
spent  in  sleepless  anxiety. 

Wild  Beasts. 
Fear  of  vidld  beasts,  while  large  forests  existed  in  the  state, 
produced  much  imaginary  and  some  real  suffering.  Bears 
Avero  very  common,  and  sometimes  very  bold.  The  boldness 
of  these  animals  on  some  occasions  is  illustrated  by  an  event 
in  the  town  of  Addison.  Mr.  John  Strong  moved  his  fam- 
ily iiito  that  town  in  February,  1776.  He  had  erected  a 
ruile  hut  of  logs  in  Avhich  they  lived.  During  an  evening 
in  September,  wbile  .Mr.  Strong  and  some  of  his  neighbors 
had  gone  to  Albany  to  procure  provisions,  Mrs.  Sti-ong  and 
her  children.  Bitting  about  the  fire,  };eard  a  noise  at  the  door. 
"Looking  tow^ards  it,  she  saw  the  blmket,  which  served  in- 
steiid  of  a  door,  raised  up,  and  an  old  bear  protruding  her 
head  into  the  room." 

A  })an  of  milicAvas  (,n  tln^  table,  and  a  camp  kettle   of 
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siimp  had  just  been  taken  from  the  fire,  iutentkd  forsup})er. 
The  sight  of  the  fire  caused  the  bear  to  start  Lack.     "  Mrs. 
Strong  caught  tbe  babj,  and  sending  the  older  chiklren  to 
the  lutt,  slie  followed  and  drcAV  the  ladder  after  her.     Tlic 
llo(jr  of  this  loft  was  made  by  laying  small  poles  close  to- 
getber,  which  gave  ample  opportunity  to  see  all  that  was 
passing   below.     The  bear,  after  reconnoitering  the   place 
!-ieveial    times,  came  in  with  two  cubs.       Thc-y  first  upset 
the  milk  tbat  had  been  placed  on  the  table  for  sapper.  Tbe 
old  bear  then  made  a  da.sh  at  the  pudding  pot,  and  thrust- 
ing iu  her  head  swallowed  a  large  mouihlul,  and  filled  her 
mouth  with  another,  before  she  lound  it  was  boiling  hot.  Giv- 
ing a  iurious  growl  she  struck  the  pot  with  her  paw,  upset- 
ting and  breaking  it.       She  then  set  herself  up  on  end  en- 
deavoring to  poke  the  pudding  from  her  mouth,  whining  and 
growling  all  the  time.     This  was  so  ludicrous,  the  cubs  sit- 
ting Kp  on  end,  one  on  each  side,  and  wondering  wbat  ailed 
their  mother,  that  it  drew  a  loud  laugh  from  the   children 
above.     This  seemed  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  beast  more 
than  ever,  and  with  a  roar  she  rushed  for  the  place  wbere 
tiiey  hud  escaped  up  aloft.    This  had  been  covered  up  when 
jMrs.  Strong   drew   up  the   ladder,  and  now  commenced  a 
struggle  ;  the  bear  to  get  up,  and  the  mother  and  children  to 
keep  her  down.      After  many  fruitless  attempts,  the  bear 
gave  it  up,  and   to^v•ard  morning  move;!  olf.     After  ]\Ir. 
Strong's  return,  a  door  made  from  slabs  split  from  the  bass- 
wood,  and  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  gave  security  from  like 
inroads  in  future."'  '^     Bat  fev/,  if  any,  of   the  first  settlers 
were  seriously  injured  by  bears.      But  a  very  painful  e\ent 
did  occur  from  an  att:iok  of  wolves.   Soon  after  Bennington 
was  settled,   '•  several  young  ladi.'.s  rotnvniiig  on  a  winter's 
night,    from  a  quilting   frolic,    were  pur;;uca  by  ;i  p-.vK   .>f 
wolves.     They  sought  refuge  iu  m mc  trees,  and  li.-l  Ijartbv 
secured  themselves   among   the  lower    l.i;ii:.j|)es,  before  liie 
fierce  animals  were  bowling  beneath  them.       Suddenly  the 
limb  on  which  one  of  the  party,  Caroline  Mason  by  name, 
was  stiinding,  broke  beneath  her  weight,  iind  she  fell  scream- 
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ing  among  the  hungry  beasts  below,  which  quickly  tore  her 
in  pieces  and  devoured  her." — Rev.  P.  H.  White. 

ScarcKij  of  Provisions. 

Poverty  and  scarcity  of  provisions  caused  much  suffering 
to  many  of  the  early  settlers.  The  foUovfing  account,  -which 
tiic  writer  had  from  a  wido^v  of  the  town  where  he  lived, 
will  serve  as  an  illustration.  "  We  removed,"  she  said, 
"to  Lunenburg,  when  the  town  was  very  new.  AVe  had 
a  large  I'amily  of  children,  and  were  very  poor.  Provisions 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  no  one  knows  what  I  endured, 
to  see  my  childi'en  often  vomiting  around  me  for  mere  faint- 
ness,  and  then  i  Avas  oljliged  often  to  send  them  to  bed 
witiiout  oiie  uiouthful  of  lood.  There  was  no  road  to  St. 
Johnsbury  but  by  marked  trees,  and  I  have  set  up  more 
nights  to  boil  salts  than  I  am  years  old.  My  husljand  car- 
ried them  to  St.  Johnsbury  on  his  back,  (at  least  fifteen, 
but  probable  then  twenty  miles)  to  get  something  to  eat.  I 
was  obliged  to  make  baskets,  and  turn  every  way,  to  keep 
my  children  from  starving  to  death." 

The  following  account  will  illustrate  the  hardships  of  an- 
other family.  j\lr.  Sa.muel  Eaton  settled  in  Johnson  in  1784. 
He  had  fouglit  tho  battles  of  his  country,  and  like  many  of 
the  iicrocs  of  tho  Revolution,  was  very  poor,  Avith  a  large 
family  depending  on  him  for  support,  ile  loaded  his  scanty 
furniture  on  an  old  horse,  and  with  his  family  traveled 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  through  the  Avoods,  by  the  help  of 
marked  trees,  to  his  new  home.  For  some  time  he  depended 
on  hunting  ;uid  fisliing  to  support  his  family. 

When  Unildhall  was  iiist  settled,  tlie  inhabitants  suffered 
nmch  from  Avimt  of  provisions,  as  well  as  iVom  toriea  and  In- 
dians. 'Ihey  A^'cre  (jbligcJ  t-.  tiansport  th.eir  provisions,  in  ca- 
noes, up  the  Connecticut  river,  a.  di-raice  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The-io  canoes  Averc  obliged  to  pass  up  the  "  fifteen 
mile  falls." 

AVhen  islarlboro  AVas  first  settled,  b}'  a  Mr.  Whitrnore,  he 
Avas  obliged  to  bring  his  provisions  on  his  back,  from  Deer- 
field,  Massachusetts,  a  distance  of  about  twerity-five  miles. 
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IIo  was  absent  laboring  at  his  tiade  moat  of  the  winter  of 
1705,  and  his  wife  spent  it  uloiic,  with  the  exception  of  her 
little  daughter,  and  once  seeing  suine  liunters.  Slic  cut 
down  trees  to  obtain  bro\v.-io  i'ov  the  cittle.  and  thus  ke[)t 
them  alive  during  the  Y\ii\tei'. 

Want  of  roads  and  disUina-  of  nt'dls. 

In  addition  to  the  distiesr^oa  oeea,;i;uied  by  other  things, 
many  were  the  hardships  from  the.jj  .-sources.  Calais,  in 
AVashington  county,  was  settled  in  ITS'J.  Mr.  Whuelock 
and  fiiniily  proceeded  from  Montpclicr  in  the  following  man-- 
ner  :  He  drew  his  bed,  and  a  son  two  years  old,  upon  a 
hand-sled.  Mxs.  Wheelock  walked  and  carried  her  babe  . 
four  months  old.  'Die  distance,  Vrus  eleven  miles,  and  the 
snow  two  or  tliieo  foot  deep,  for  one  or  two  years  they 
brought  their  grain  a  dislaiice  of  thirty  miles,  and  after- 
wards were  obliged  to  go  fifteen  to  a  mill.  In  the  winter 
tlicy  put  several  bags  on  the  neck  of  one  ox,  and  drove  the 
other  one  forward  to  break  the  puih  for  the  one  with  a  load. 

Mr.  Ashbel  Shepherd  and  family  removed  to  Greensboro, 
Orleans  county,  in  1789.  He  was  obliged  to  bring  provi- 
.sions  from  Newbury,  about  forty  miles  distant.  Sixteen 
miles  he  drew  it  on  ;i  liand-sled,  the  snow  being  three  or 
four  feet  deep.  He  had  cut  hay  in  an  open  meadow  three 
miles  distant,  and  drew  it  on  a  hand-sled  to  keep  his  cow. 

iJisstnslohS. 

In  some  towns,  duiing  tiie  dilliculneij  with  New  York,  the 
people  were  so  divided  in  th-jir  opinion  as  to  give  rise  to 
much  controversy  aiid  misery.  A  p;-rt  favored  the  New 
York  claim,  and  considered  liiOiii.v'lvvS  and.er  the  government 
of  that  state.  Others  woio  fiiciatly  io  the  independence  of 
Yermont,  and  were  determim-d  all  yhuuld  submit  to  the 
government  of  tlie  now  statu  "  Both  parties  had  their 
commjt;ees,  and  iho  Yoikeis,  although  in  authority,  could 
not  govern  the  town  ;  yet  in  conncotion  with  the  tories, 
prev.inlMl   aiiythin:;:   boing   d(j)»o    under   the   direction  antl 
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government  of  the  new  Btate,  About  this  time  all  was  con- 
fusion and  terror.  All  ^xent  armed  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  enemies  ;  Vermonters  and  whigs  against 
Yorkers  and  tories.  Each  party  said  to  their  friends,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  '  come  over  and  help  us.'  "  '•  In 
such  a  distressed  and  wretched  situation  were  the  people  of 
(luilford  at  that  tinac,  amounting  to  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  llelatives  and  neighbors -were  at  war  with 
each  other.  Physicians  Avere  not  allowed  to  visit  the  sick 
without  a  pass  from  the  several  comujittees.  liaudbills  from 
all  (|uarter3  inllamcd  the  minds  of  tl.o  people,  k^ocial  order 
was  at  an  end,  and  club  law  about  going  into  operation, 
when,  luckily,  in  ilicsummer  of  17«0,  Colonel  Ethan  Allen 
arrived  in  lo.^n,  ^vilh  one  hundred  A'eimonters  from  Ben- 
nington. Allen  made  proclamaiion  to  tlie  people,  as  follows  : 
'I,  Ethan  Allen,  dcckxre  that  unless  the  people  of  Guil- 
ford peaceably  subniit  to  the  authority  of  Vermont,  the 
same  shall  be  made  as  desolate  as  were  the  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.'  Gnthe  arri\al  of  those  troops,  the  tories, 
but  few  iii  number,  v.-ere  siknt ;  but  the  Yorkers  were 
roughly  handled.  1  laving  hn-d  at  Allen  and  his  troops  when 
comiiig  iiito  to\vn;  he  v, as  <lctermined  to  humble  them. 
Some  wore  made  piisoners,  others  put  under  bonds  for  their 
good  behavior,  and  all  obliged  to  procure  good  supplies  and 
(piai'terf;  for  his  troop.j.  The  constable  found  it  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  collect  his  t^xes  under  Colonel  Ethan  Allen's  '  martial 
l.iw,'  and  waj  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  sum  assessed 
in  the  taxdjili.  Pioduce,  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  ami 
whatever  could  be  found  belonging  to  ihe  most  violent 
Yorliers.  was  taken  without  weiglit  or  measuio.  lion. 
Stephen  U.  i'.i;/i!cy  and  Ira  A  lien  succeeded  the  Colonel, 
and  (iuaiu-ied  Mitl;  oOUio  tioojis  m  town  for  se\cral  iiionlhi. 
bringing  tlte  Yoikcis  to  submiisicn. 

•'  In  the  winter  of  178-1,  the  trujps  iiaving  lel't  tiie  tov,  n, 
the  foi'mcr  scenes  were  revived.  Captain  Kbjah  Kniv,lits 
was  sent  fj'oui  liockingham  with  a  company  of  '  nev.'  state  " 
troops  I  )  ([uell  the  insurrection,  by  orders  from  General 
S.  K.  Jbadlcy.     Knights  arrived  in  Guilford  in  the  month 
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of  January,  -wlien  the  snow  was  ;i.bout  foiu'  !■  tu  dtcj).  upon 
a  level.  (3n  the  fifth  of  ]\[ai'ch,  while  pursuing  the  Yorkers 
in  their  flight  before  him  to  ISJassnehusetts,  a  L^kirn [it'll  on- 
sued  near  the  south  line  of  the  slate,  in  A>hich  ihe  Vuikers 
lost  one  killed,  D.  Spicer,  and  souje  wcuuded.  Captain 
Knights,  hearing  that  an  army  "vva;^  coming  from  jNIassachu- 
setts  to  revenge  the  death  of  Spicer,  retreated  in  great 
haste  to  Bnittlcboro.  Afterward-;,  in  178-1,  the  town,  re- 
lieved from  martial  lav/,  had  a  meeting,  whtii  the  Vt.ikcrs 
chose  Hugh  Stowell,  moderator,  but  Ib^-y  }id)0Uiii;.d  -Aitliout 
doing  any  business.  From  this  time  lo  ]Vi'l,  b:-.iii  parties 
held  pulilic  and  secret  meetings  The  W/ikers,  tiiough 
they  had  the  tov/n  books,  dared  not  enter  their  records  ia 
them.  During  this  confusi(;n  and  jealousy  ohq  party  stole 
the  records  of  the  other  and  hid  theru,  together  with  iheir  omu, 
and  niany  deeds  and  proprietois'  paperu,  ui;der  the  earth  iu 
the  pound,  -wlierc  they  remaiiied  till  none  of  them  e  )idd  be 
read.  During  that  time  the  Yorkers,  having  been  ;  o  (•!(A-,ely 
pursued  by  the  civil  and  military  raitlioricy  of  '/orniont,  lied 
to  New  Y'ork  and  settled  on  the  grants  mado  to  die  New 
York  sufferers.'"  ~' 

]>efore  the  lievolulionary  w.ir  the  people  of  VoniK.ot  did 
not  suffer  so  much  from  the  tyi'anr.y  ol  the  oilicei.sof  the 
king  pf  England,  as  the  pe(<['!c  of  M:i;-.:  .i.hu^otio  ani!  sumo 
of  the  other  provinces,  but  did  not  eniJiely  ebCiix).  Fror.i 
the  time  of  the  Boston  massacre,  March  5th,  1770,  there 
had  been  a  growing  dislike  to  the  course  of  the  government 
of  George  ILL 

Tim  decisions  in  the  courts  were  ofou  si.u-h  a;;  to  ;r\v;!ken 
violent  opposition  among  the  people.       At  V/o; 
the  county   of  Cumberland  [now  "WindlianiJ, 
arose  March  IBth,  1775,  between  the  cin.:.  ns  ; 
cers  of  the  king's  court,  at  thit  ji! .    '.    '■  ;■      ^. 
officer  of  the  king,  resorted  to  viwloinv   ,.;i(!   lii 
citizens,  l;y  which  a  young  man  an;;,:  I.ilkd 
on  his  tombstone  will  show  the  spirit  of  thv.  pc 
time  : 
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Kl'lTAl'J!. 

"  In  memory  of 
WILLIAM  FRENCH, 
JSon  to  i\Ir.  Nathaniel  Frencli, 
Who   Was    Shot    at    ^\^estiuiiistcr, 
March  ye  i3th,  1775, 
by  the  handa  of  Cruel  Miuidtcreal  tools  of  (ieorge  yc  8d, 
iu  tlie  Cort  House,  at  11  a  cluck  at  nii;ht 
in   tlie 
122(1  year  of  his  age. 
Here  WiUiaui  Fniicli  l.i«  bodv  lies, 
For  ^{urder  his  bloo.l  lor  Yvivn^nnrr  ,Tie.s, 
King  (Jeorge  thf  third  hi,,  t  a-v  (  ivw 
Thii  with  11  bawl  hih  h(a.l  MLol  ihn  w 
For  Lihertv  and  liis  Cuiintrj  "     (J-i.,,!, 
He  Lobt  his  Life  hi8  Drarr,-t  illu:..!." 

"This,"  say3   Deming,   "  was  tlie  fir^t  hloud  shed  in  the 
American  Revolution." 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  IJNITRI*  STATES, 


Tlie  CouHtitutiun  im  tlic  buincmc  law  ..1'  tlio  cuuutn-,  aiul  th-- 
hawiH  of  all  il«  iimtitutiuuH.  All  uHic<-r.s,  tioiu  the  jncHidfiit  down 
to  the  coBBtiiblo,  luo  caitrolK'd  ]>y  It  ;  and  no  Iuwh,  «tat(.  ur  lui- 
tioiml,  lire  oi"  any  hinding  lurco,  il  they  fuiillict  with  ita  ic(iiii:e- 
UK'nta.  It  dorlai-fb  wiiat  ar.'  tlu>  iiglitn  ul  the  peujilc,  \\hat  arc  the 
puwers  of  the  govcnuiuiit,  and  in  wliat  laauiH-r  thore  jiuwciis  arc 
U>  be  exercised.  Every  citizen  ought,  therel'ore,  to  be  well  ae- 
t|iiainted  with  it,  that  lie  may  know  his  riglitu,  and  may  be  capable 
111' judging  wliother  the  govcrnuient  in,  in  any  inHt;in<-e,  exceeding 
itH  powern. 

I'ilEAMHLK. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  iu  order  to  form 
a  uiorc  perfect  viuioii,  establidh  justice,  insure  domestic 
tran(^|uility,  ]jrovidc  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  (.'ON- 

STITUTIUN  FOR  THK   rNfTKD   SXATKS  UF  AmFRICA. 

Tiio  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  iicojile  ;  not  by  the  Htatcs. 
This  distinction    in   iii.iH.rtant  to  be  obMrved.    The  great  reljcliion  ol' 

\  What  iri  haid  of  tlie  Constitution  ol"  the  United  States?  What 
«uprenuu-Y  ban  it  over  ofliccrf<,  and  over  other  laweV  What  doea  it 
dechui?    Why  ought  everv  citizen  to  be  well  aquaintcd  with  it? 

Wiiat  .-^ix  oiijectH  are  stated  in  the  i-reamble  to  be  nouglit  by  the 
adopti   n  of  the  UouHtitution  ? 

liv  uliom  was  tkc  Con-^titutiou  ndopted?      What  wati  attempted 
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liSCl  was  an  uttciiipt  to  cbtabiibli,  \>j  luvce  of  arms,  the  principle 
thattlic  Constitution  wab  adopttd  l>y  t\\v  htuteB,  and  tliut  any  state 
iiiigiit,  therefore,  at  its  owu  pleasiUT,  retract  the  ateent  which  it 
had  given,  and  secede  from  the  unit.n.  Tlut  it  Avat;  adopted  by  tlie 
people  and  not  by  the  statci^,  is  <\idriit  from  the  explicit  languagu 
of  the  preamble— "  We,  tlie  penpk-  of  the  United  States,"  and  from 
tlio  liistorical  fact  that  the  aN^ciit  of  the  people  was  given  by  Con- 
ventions which  they  chose  for  that  cXjirt»»  [lUijiofC.  In  accordance 
witi)  this  \icw,  tl;e  Ci..vcruuienl,  in  its  attempt  to  supprcfH  the  re- 
bellion, mad("  no  efl'ort  toeoiuelhc  rc\oUiug  litatcH,  but  exerted 
itH  power  directly  on  the  peri^onB  who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion. 
Tlie  absolute  necePnitj  of  "  a  more  perfect  union  "  was  made 
evident  by  the  great  evil;'  whicli  attended  the  imperfect  unions  that 
had  before  exi.-ted.  During  the  c.irly  part  of  the  Krvolutionary 
war,  the  colonics  were  hold  together  only  liy  tii«  bond  of  a  common 
dnngcr,  and  a  comnon  caur^e.  As  between  themselves,  they  were 
hep  irate  ami  indrprndeut  nations;  and  as  such  were  too  weak  to 
contend  with  their  povTcrful  enemy.  Articlen  ot  confederation  were 
therefore  adopted,  and  a  nen  nation  wax  fornu'd,  by  the  name  of 
tlic  United  State;,  of  America.  Tiic.-^,"  articles  wcie  adopted  by  the 
etatcH,  not  by  the  jieople.  Ikit  the  union  thus  fornu'd  proved  iu- 
Huflicient  to  answer  tiie  purp.j-d;-  <.f  a  national  government.  It 
could  nnt  levy  ta.ver;,  eollcct  re\cnue,  rcguliite  commerce,  engage  in 
war,  nor  do  iuiy  other  import«nt  governiiieutal  net,  without  the 
comment  of  tlie  .states.  Tu  remedy  the,«e  evil^  by  the  establishment 
of  a  mure  vigorous  firm  uf  government,  tlie  CoiiHtituiion  was 
adopted. 

ARTICLE    I. 
THE    LEi;tSb.VTLVH    HKLWKT.M  1:NT    Of    GON-KUNM ENT. 

Sec.    1.    All  leglshitivc  j)0\vci-s  lit'iciu  gi-autod  sliall  be 

by  the  rebellion  of  iSdl  ?  llov,  An.-  it  appear  that  the  Ce.n.titu- 
tion  wa.-!  adopted  by  the  p-opU-?  ll^ov  did  the  g..Nernment  attem])t 
to  BuiJjire.-^s  the  rebellion  '.' 

What  rendered  a  more  pcrieet  unioi\  necessary?  How  were  the 
eolonicti  at  finst  held  to.'cthcr?  What  wan  the  lirst  union  that  was 
Ibrmcd?  What  were  bome  of  the  ilcfeeth  of  that  union  ?  lIoW 
were  they  remedied  ? 

In  'vlmt  are  the  legiHh.tive  pol^  ers  „i  llio  United  Stales  vested  V 
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vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  lloprescntatives. 

l^e^islative  jjower  is  the  JioAnoi'  of  making  laws.  Before  the 
uaoptiuii  of  the  CouHtitution  thib  power  nm  vofctoil  in  a  Con<;-ref«, 
coiLsiating  of  only  one  l)oily.  Important  advantages  were  guined 
by  dividing  it  into  t\To  liranohr;-.  jMU-h  Lram-h  is  a  eheck  upon  the 
other,  demagogue?!  are  deprived  of  mueh  of  their  poTrer  for  niib- 
eliief,  nnd  inconsiderate  legi.-<hition  Im  prevented,  or  at  h-ast  delayed. 
It  in  iriueli  more  prohahle  that  good  laws  will  be  enacted,  when  they 
are  Buhje.'t  to  the  revision,  and  must  receive  tiic  concurrence  of 
two  distinct  ami  iiidejiendent  hodieri. 

Sej.  2.  Clause  1.  ''J'he  House  of  Representatives  shall 
con.sist  of  niembcis  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  states  ;  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall 
have  the  ([ualiiications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature. 

Formerly  memhers  of  tlic  House  of  Ileprcventatives  Avere  ehoMcn 
annually,  and  iii  ?ueli  juanuer  a^  each  state  ^^hould  jireBrribc  for 
it;.elf.  The  Con.- titution  extendi  the  teuu  of  r.ivice  to  iwoyea^s 
and  reijuircB  that  all  meiabcra  rdinll  ht;  cliuhan  by  the  peojilc.  By 
extending  the  term  of  yeryice,  the  exeitement  of  frcpient  election,-* 
\h  avoided,  there  is  a  great  ^aving  of  time,  eijiense,  ami  incoiive- 
nicm-c  in  attending  elections  ;  and  members  are  retained  in  oflice 
long  euougii  to  acquire  a  pn.etical  knowledge  (d'  jiublic  allairK  and 
of  tlie  routin(- of  business.  Uniform  (pialilicationb  are  not  pre- 
scrilied  for  tliosc  "who  may  vote  Ibr  mcmliers  of  the  House  ;  but  in 
each  state,  those  who  by  the  laws  of  thut  state  are  rpmlilicd  to  vote 
fur  meml)erri  of  Lhc  mo^t  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legi?lature, 
are  al.-^o  .pialilird  to  v-l'.'  fwi-  ;i,rml)er-  of  (lie  Ilou^e  fd'  Bcpresenta- 

What  i8  legislative  power  ?  In  what  wa?  thin  iiovver  vested  before 
tiie  adoption  of  the  Const  i  tu  l  i.. n  ?  What  advantages  arc  gained 
by  the  division  of  Congrcsss  into  two  branches?  In  Trhntcncum- 
Htanees  i8  it  luost  probable  that  good  laws  will  be  enacted  ? 

Of  wliat  doea  the  llonac  of  Ueprc,-entative,s  contiiflt  ?  What 
(pialilieations  are  rccpilrc  »1  id'  eleetorfi  in  each  titate?  How  were 
members  of  the  House  Ibrnurly  chosen  ?  What  advantages  were 
securrd  by  extending  the  tirm  of  service?  What  qualifieatiouB  vn- 
title  ;,  )m(u  to  y.dc  in  Vermont   IV.r  Representatives  ir>  Congress? 
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tiyes  in  Congresa.  In  Vermont  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  vrho  has  resided  in  the  state  oun 
whole  year  next  preceding  the  election  of  representatives  in  Cou- 
grefls,  and  is  of  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior,  has  a  right  to  vote 
at  such  election. 

Clause  2.  No  persou  shall  be  a  representative,  avIio 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  tweutj-five  years,  and 
been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Constitution  lia\ing  efltablishcd  those  three  qULilificatioiis 
of  a  representative  in- Congret^s,  that  he  hIiuU  be  not  less  than 
twenty-live  years  of  age,  that  he  shall  liave  been  a  citi/on  of  the 
L'nited  State  seven  years,  and  that  he  shall  be  an  inhabitant  ol' 
the  state  in  which  he  is  cliosen,  no  other  (jualifications  can  be 
re(juired  by  any  of  the  states.  The  age  of  twenty-live  years  is  re- 
quired, because  i)er3i')ns  younger  than  that  v<Ty  rarely  posMi-n.s  .so 
much  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  stnbilil}  "t  ehanictcr  a>  arc  necdlul 
in  a  representative.  Citi/enship  lor  ^c\L•n  years  is  rr(iuircd  thnt 
the  representative  luny  be  thorougidy  acijuninted  \Yith  tlic  institu- 
tions and  interests  of  the  country,  and  thnt,  if  he  is  a  foreigner  )iy 
birth,  he  may,  by  lajw  of  time,  have  so  far  lo.-^t  his  attaeliment  to 
his  native  country  thnt  lie  would  not  ijc  .li,-jKjsed  to  I'uvor  tlii.t 
rather  than  this  when  tlie  iuterefls  of  tiie  two  nations  eonlliet. 
liesidence  in  the  state  wlicrc  he  is  elected  is  necessary,  that  he  may 
have  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  nnd  wants  of  his  imme- 
diate constituent^  and  tli.it  tiiey  may  know  Iun  litness  to  be  their 
relM-esentativc. 

Clause  o.  llepresontativco  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  states  which  may  be  iiicluded 
within  this  union,  according  to  their  rcs]icctivc  numboi-s, 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  tj  the  whole  nmnbcr 

What  three  qualifications  are  rei|uircd  of  KepreBcntativcs  ?  Can 
any  other  qualifications  be  re((uired  by  the  states?  Why  is  tlie 
age  of  tw.nty-live  years  required?  Why  eitizenshij)  for  seven 
years?     M  by  residence  in  the  ntate  where  he  is  elected  ? 

How  are  representatiNcs  nnd  direct    taxes   to   be  aiqiortioned? 
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of  free  persons^  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indian;-^  not  taxed,  tlirec-tiflhs  of 
all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subse<iuent  term  of 
ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  Tlio 
number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made, 
the  state  of  New  Iiamj)6hire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose 
three,  Massachusetts  eight,  llhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New  York  six,  New 
Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Dele  ware  one,  Maryland 
six,  A'irginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Carolina  live, 
and  Georgia  three. 

Taxes  are  eutus  of  luunej  rrij aired  to  l)o  [laid  hy  eiti/ens  to  ile- 
I'l-Ay  the  cxpriiPCP  uf  govciniiu-nt.  iJiriet  taxis  :ae  never  ahsctwnl 
by  the  United  States  except  when  other  euurees  uf  ineonie  jiruvc 
insuffieient.  The  cnoniious  cipenses  oecasioned  by  the  rebellion  ul' 
18G1,  rendered  it  neccBbary  to  lUiBess  very  liirge  direct  t;ixeH,  and  to 
iucreiiHc  every  other  kind  of  taxation  to  a  dej!,ree  altngetiier  withont 
precedent  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Representatives  are  not  apportioned  among  the  btates  in  ]iro]icir- 
tion  to  their  entire  population.  Tlie  term  "other  per.soiib  ""  irt 
understood  to  refer  to  t-laves.  In  thoise  etatee,  therefore,  where 
slaves  are  held,  three-fifths  of  their  number  are  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  free  persons,  and  thehe  cniihtilute  the  jiopulation  entitled  to 
be  represented.  Tlie  ]irr>r(ir:il  (  tlect  ..f  tbi.s  iir..vihiuii  is  that  a 
ftlaveholding  htate  has  alar-ir  iepu  .^eutatiun   than  is  allowed  to  a 

JIow  is  the  populatiun  ..f  states  tu  be  .loteniiined  for  tlnFe  pur- 
poses? lluw  often  is  ail  actual  eiaimriatiun  uf  the  j,c(,ple  t.>be 
made?  AVhat  is  the  emallcst  j^opulati m  entitled  to  a  r(pre>(ijta- 
tiv(\  and  with  what  exception  ? 

Wliat  are  taxes?  When  only  arc  direct  taxes  assesbed  by  the 
United  States  ?     How  did  the  rebellion  of  1801  affect  taxation  ? 

Wiiat  is  understood  by  the  term  "  other  persons  "  in  tliis  j>ara- 
grapb  ?  IIow  is  the  representative  population  in  the  hlaveiiolding 
HtatcH  tube  determined?  AVbat  is  th.-  practical  effect  of  tiiib'.' 
Whv  was  this  eonrPH.^iuu  unuh   in  the  hlasrb(,ldin;:- sI.oh  ' 
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state  of  an  equal  population  consisting  entirely  of  freenien.  Tliia 
concession  was  made  to  the  slaveholding  states  to  induce  them  to 
concur  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  with  the  liope  that 
the  inequality  of  reprcBcntatiun  would  be  remedied  by  the  dideou- 
tinuanoe  of  slavery  at  no  distant  time. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  'constantly  increaHiiig, 
which  renders  it  neccssarj  to  make  a  new  apportionment  of  repn- 
eentatives  every  ten  years.  By  the  apportionment  olduo  rrpreseri- 
tatiyo  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  tlie  tirst  IIoiiHe  coiit^ieted  of 
oidy  sixty-five  members.  Since  the  census  of  18G0,  tho  iiuusc  hun 
consisted  of  two  hundred  and  Ibrty-oiie  memberp,  wliieli  is  uue  fur 
every  127,310  inhabitants.  But  thougii  a  state  may  base  a  |H,pu- 
lation  less  than  that,  it  is  nt:\erthele8d  entitled  to  (.ur  rei.re,-(ntati\f. 
Neither  Delaware,  Kansas,  iiur  Oregon  has  (in  18G4)  a  pupul-ation 
as  large  as  that,  but  each  uf  them  lias  a  representative.  Some  of 
the  states  have  a  population,  wiiich  being  divided  by  the  ratio  of 
representation,  a  large  remainder  is  left.  To  earh  of  the  states 
having  tho  largest  of  such  remainders,  an  additional  repre.si'ntative 
is  assigned.  By  this  means  Vermont,  Rhode  Ishuul,  and  several 
(.ither  states,  liave  each  one  more  representative  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled   to. 

Clause  4.  Whoa  vacancies  happen  in  the  representa- 
tion from  any  state,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall 
issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Vacancies  may  be  occasioned  liy  the  death,  resignatiuu,  uv  expul- 
sion of  a  member,  or  by  the  failure  to  nuike  choice  at  a  reo'ular 
election.  Persons  elected  to  fill  such  vacancies  hold  their  offices 
only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  vacant  term . 

What  effect  does  increasing  pojiulation  have  upon  tlic  apportion- 
ment of  representatives?  Of  how  many  members  did  the  lirst  Con- 
gress consist?  What  was  then  the  ratio  of  representation  ?  Of  how 
many  members  has  Congress  con.fiHttd  since  the  census  o^  loGO? 
What  is  the  jiresent  ratio?  What  states  Avith  a  population  less 
than  that  re(iuired  by  the  ratio  nevertheless  liave  a  rei)resentative? 
What  etl'ect  does  a  large  remaiiuhr  abuvu  the  recpiired  population 
have  upon  representation  ?  What  states  gain  a  representative  by 
this  moans  ? 

Ho',v  are  vacancies  in  the  representation  from  any  state  tu  be 
tilled  ?     How  may  vacuneies  be  occasioned?     How  long  do  tlie  per- 
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Clause  5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  speaker  and  other  officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment. 

Tlic  "  otiiei-  oliiecrs  "  to  >vhoiu  rofereiice  is  made  iu  tluB  para- 
grupli,  arc  a  clerk,  doorkeeper,  Bergcarit-ut-arms,  and  pobtinaster  of 
the  Iloiiwe.     It  ifl  altio  customary  to  elect  a  cliaplairi. 

luHicaeliiueiit  is  the  prosecution  of  a  civil  officer  of  tlie  United 
StatcH  fur  treanoii,  bribery,  corruption,  or  bome  other  high  oflense, 
the  comniibyion  of  which  makes  liiiu  unfit  to  remain  in  office.  It 
iB  the  only  mctliod  by  which  the  preeident,  judgcB  of  the  United 
StatcK  courts,  and  some  other  iiigli  officers,  can  be  punished  for  offi- 

Seo.  -j.  Clause  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen 
]\y  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years  ;  and  each  senator 
shall  have  one  vote. 

The  framcrs  of  the  Constitution  detiireil  to  make  the  Senate  an 
altogether  diiferent  body  from  the  House  of  Kepresentativcs.  This 
ol)iect  they  sought  to  secure  ))y  allowing  two  senators  to  each  atate, 
witliout  regard  to  any  differences  in  size,  population,  or  wealth  ; 
by  giving  the  power  of  election  to  the  legislature^  rather  than  to 
tlie  people  ;  and  bj  prescribing  higher  qualifications  for  souators 
tlian  for  reprct^entatives.  By  these  means  it  was  supposed  tluit 
tlie  Senate  would  be  rendere<l  a  more  permanent  body,  more  uni- 
form in  its  action,  and  move  ■worthy  of  public  confidence. 

The  Constitution  leaves  it  undetermined  in  what  manner  the 
election  of  a  senator  shall  be  made.  In  some  states,  both  branched 
of  tlie    legislature  meet  as  one  body,  and  by  a   united  vote  make 

hons  elected  l(.  illl  sueli  vacancies  hold  their  offiecF?     What  officoru 
are  choi-en  by  tlic  Iluui-r  of  RepreseutativeB? 

What  (jovver  is  given  to  the  Hoiifi;  of  Representatives  in  paiiigraiih 
5  '.'     What  is  impeachment?       \N  li.it   (.fficersmay  be  prosecuted  by 


achment  ? 


ilow  is  the  .Senate  of  the  United  States  composed?  How  are 
nators  chosen,  and  for  what  term  ?  By  what  means  did  the 
timers  of  the  Constitution  endeavor  to  make  a  marked  difference 
■t\-(  en  the  Senate  and  the  House?  What  character  did  they  Bup- 
,^■  would  thu«  be  Hceured  for  the  Senate? 
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the  election.  In  other  istiitob  each  hrant^h  votes  by  itaclf,  :in>l  it' 
both  branchcH  chouso  the  aame  Juan  ho  ia  ckicted.  Tho  latter  iH  tlio 
method  in  Vermont  ;  with  the  additional  provibion  that  if  diQurcut 
persons  are  elected  in  tlie  two  branches,  a  Joint  Ab.sembly  ciiall  he 
held  whieh  Hhall  eleet  tlie  Bcnatur. 

Clause  2.  Imiiieaiatcly  afcor  they  shall  be  asseinhknl, 
in  couse(|ueiice  of  the  tirst  election,  thoy  shall  be  divided 
as  e(jually  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the 
senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  cxjnratiuu 
of  the  second  year  ;  of  the  second  class,  at  the  e.x|)iratioii 
of  the  fourth  year  ;  and  of  the  third  class,  at  tho  expira- 
tion of  the  sixth  year ;  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen 
every  second  year.  And  if  vacancies  happen  ])y  resigna- 
tion, or  othe;'\Yise,  daring  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of 
any  state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  a[)- 
pointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legishiture,  Avhich 
sliall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

TluH  division  of  the  Senate  into  three  elasses  t)C  senator.--,  wlioso 
term  of  office  expire  at  dilierent  times,  prevents  sadden  chaiiy,e8  in 
the  body,  and  makes  it  certain  that,  althoiii^h  new  members  may 
rome  in  every  two  years,  the  larger  j'lart  of  the  body  will  consist  of 
ex[)erienced  members.  In  the  original  arrangement  of  the  elaeaes, 
the  senators  from  each  state  were  jait  into  diflerent  classes,  so  that 
tliero  never  might  occur  a  vacancy  attiie  same  time  in  tlie  ,-eats  of 
butli  senators.  AV'hen  senators  from  new  .states  are  admitted  they 
are  classified  by  lot. 

"  The  executive,"  who  is  authorized  to  a])point  senators  in  ease 
of  Tacancy,  is  tlie  Governor  of  the;  state.  The  appointment  made 
by  him  is  only  temporary,  and  at  the  next  mectiiijr  of   tlie  hgisla- 

What  two  methods  are  tla;re  of  electing  seuatorh'.'  Wliirli 
mutliod  i.s  used  in  A'rrumnt  .'      Wltli  what  additional  j^rovibion? 

Into  how  many  c  lasses  are  the  wuators  divided  ?  IJy  what  ride 
do  the  seats  of  the  several  elasses  liecome  ^acant?  What  arc  the 
advantages  of  tlds  arrangement  ?  How  were  the  s.-nators  from  each 
state  originally  classified,  and  ^^  liy  ?  liow  are  senators  from  new 
Btates  classified  ? 

lIow  are  vacancies  tilled  tliat  Iiappen  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature  ?  Who  is  meant  by  "  the  executive  "  '  WhA  is  the 
nature  of  appointments  made  ]\x  the  (.'overnor? 
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ture  they  elect  a  senator  f«r  the  unexpired  term.      If  they  fail  to 
elect  there  remains  a  vacancy  whicli  cannot  he  tilled. 

Clause  3.  No  pcrsuii  shall  Ijc  a  senator  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  (Jnitod  States,  and  -who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he 
sliall  be  chosen. 

A  yeiiator  \ti  re(|iiircd  to  be  thirty  ycnn^  of  iigo,  liceaune  the  ex- 
tent o'i  kno\vlcd<;o  and  maturity  of  judgment  tliat  are  nccdtd  iu 
the  Senate  are  rarely  attained  ))y  jiersms  nndcr  that  age.  Citizen- 
ship for  nine  years  is  ivrpiired  iu  order  that  if  he  be  an  alien,  lie 
may  lose  his  partiality  for  his  native  country,  and  may  not  be 
disposed  to  favor  it  in  consenting  to  treaties,  and  in  otherwise  legis- 
lating in  regard  to  foreign  aifair.s.  These  qualilications  of  age 
and  citizenship  are  liigher  than  are  required  in  the  case  of  a  repre- 
sentative, because  the  position  of  a  senator  is  regarded  as  more 
honorable,  and  liis  dutienas  more  rcsjiont^ible. 

Clause  4.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  president  of  tho  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless 
they  bo  eipuilly  divided. 

Tlic  olliec  of  viee-preKident  was  created  in  order  to  provide  Ibr  a 
pOHsiblo  vacancy  in  tiie  presidency  by  deatli  or  otherwise.  lie  was 
made  president  of  the  Senate  tliat  he  might  have  some  duty  corres- 
ponding to  the  dignity  of  his  oilice,  and  l)ecause  it  was  thought  that 
lie  would  prcfiide  mure  impartially  than  any  f^enator  could  do.  Ho 
is  nut  allowed  to  \ote  except  in  cat^e  of  an  equal  diyision,  becauao 
if  he  were,  tlie  statets  to  wiiieli  he  belungs  would  have  undue  power 
in  the  Senate,  nur  would  there  be  any  one  remaining  to  givea  cast- 
ing vote  when  that  i^ecame  necessary. 

Of  what  age  is  a  se.iatcn-  re(|uired  to  be,  and  wliy  ?  Wliat  term  o  f 
citi/.eni-hip  is  required,  and  \\hy?  "Why  are  liigher  (lualificatiniis  nf 
age  and  citizenship  reiiuircd  ul  a  senat(;r  than  of  a  representative? 
What  position  in  the  Senate  and  what  right  has  tiic  viee-{irebi- 
dent  of  the  United  Stales  ?  Why  was  the  oiiice  of  vice-president 
crti'.ted  ?  "Why  was  he  made  president  of  the  Senate?  Why  does 
he  have  no  TOte  except  in  case  of  an  equal  division  ?      . 
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Clause  5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers, 
and  also  a  president  jj/o  tempore^  in  the  absence  of  the 
vice-president,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  otiicc  of  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  term  "  uther  officers,"  in  tluH  paragraph,  are  iiuhuleil 
n  secretary,  clerk,  yergeaiit-at-anus,  duorkeeper  and  puf^tinatter. 
It  is  uHuul  fur  the  vice-president  to  vaeatc  his  eliair  in  the  Senate 
just  before  the  close  of  each  sessiuii,  and  for  the  yenate  then  tu 
elect  a  president  pro  tempore,  to  preside  in  catjc  the  vice-president 
should  be  called  upon  to  exereiEC  the  office  of  president. 

Clause  6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try 
all  impeachments  :  When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall 
be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  president  of  the  United 
States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice  shall  })residc  ;  and  no  per- 
son shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  mombere  present. 

Ab  the  Bole  power  of  propubing  inipeaeliiueutri  is,  In'  the  preced- 
ing section,  given  to  the  Houw  of  ReprcsenlativcH,  the  sole  power 
of  trying  them  in  here  given  to  the  Senate,  to  jirevent  the  obvious 
injustice  of  the  same  body  lieing  Inuh  acuneer  and  judge.  If  tlie 
vice-president  were  allowed  to  preside  at  tin;  trial  of  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  president,  he  might  be  tempted  to  favor  a  conviction, 
in  order  to  succeed  to  the  vaeated  office.  For  this  rea.son  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  chief  justice,  who  is  liable  to  no  Kuch  temptation, 
shall  preside  at  that  trial.  A  two-thirds  \ote  is  re<iui.>ite  to  con- 
viction, that  the  accused  [lerson  may  not  lie  saeriiiced  to  the  party 
spirit  which  may  be  exjiected  to  attend  the  prosecution  of  an  im- 
jjeachment.  Impeachments  are  very  rarely  prosecuted,  and  still 
more  rarely  result  in  conviction. 

Clause  7.    Judgment  in  cases  of  inijieaclnueut   -hallii:t 

What  officers  do  the  Senate  ehoo«c  ?  What  is  the  practice  in  re- 
gard to  the  election  of  president  ;jro  tempore'! 

What  power  has  the  Senate  in  regard  to  impeachments  ?  Why 
is  this  power  given  to  the  Senate  rather  than  to  the  House  ?  Why 
is  the  chief  justice  to  preside  on  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  of  the 
president  ?  Why  is  a  two-thirds  vote  requisite  tcaoflyiftiou  ?  What. 
i£  baid  of  the  frequency  of  iripeachments  ? 
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extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  aiul  disqualifica- 
tion to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit, 
under  the  United  States  ;  Ijut  the  party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judg- 
ment, and  punishment  acLMjrdiui^  [ly  law. 

The  design  ul'  lliiti  i,r(.\i.Muii  ih  to  preseiU  the  eXceabive  i,iini.-li- 
uicntB  uhich  might  be  iollicteJ  by  :i  puliti.-al  triliunul  under  tli(3 
inlliicncc  of  politieul  e:soitemeut.  Euglitih  liiritory  ubouiida  in  in- 
stiiuces  where  persons  impeaclied  have  not  only  been  deprived  of 
dlliee,  I'Ul  hiivc  been  at  the  same  time  eoudeuined  to  line,  imprison- 
]iient,  bauirihment,  and  deutli  itself".  Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  lurS  of  olhre  and  dis,,ualilicatiun  for  olliee  are  the 
utmost  penalty  that  ean  be  inllirted  in  eases  of  impeaeliment,  and 
any  punishment  beyond  tliat  ean  oidy  be  inllieted  by  a  eourt  of  law, 
.liter  due  proeeedings,  in  the  usual  wny  of  prosecution  lor  eriine. 

Si:c.  -i.  Chuise  1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
liolding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  shall  be 
jircscribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the 
t  engross  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  senators. 

The  eireumstanees  of  the  diliereat  states  were  so  various  and  so 
liable  to  eliange,  tliat  it  did  not  seem  praetieable  to  establish  by 
Constitution  a  uniform  method  of  eleeting  members  of  Congress. 
Tliat  nnuter  was  tliereforo  left  to  tiie  several  states,  reserving  tj 
Congre;  ,  however,  the  power  to  mike  and  alter  regulations, 
whent:\er  the  exercise  of  such  power  shall  be  found  expedient  or 
nece.rsary.  The  only  regulation  which  Congress  has  yet  made  is  to 
reijuire  that  tlio  representatives  from  a  slite  shall  be  elected  by  con- 
grc'siunul  districts,  each  district  electing  one  reprfsentati\e  and  no 

What  is  tlie  limit  of  judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment?  To 
wljat  additional  liability  is  the  convieled  parly  subject?  What  is 
tlie  design  of  lining  this  limit?  How  have  impeached  persons  in 
Knulaud  been  punished? 

Wli.it  (/articulars  in  reg  ird  to  the  elections  of  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives are  to  be  prescribed  by  the  state  legislatures?  Why 
were  liiebo  left  to  the  le^ioldtures  ?  What  power  in  this  respect 
does  C  .ngrcss  retain  ?      What  is  the  only  regulation  that  Congress 
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more.  With  this  exception,  the  states  retain  entire  cuntrol  of  the 
nubjcct,  and  diiferent  states  have  eHtablithed  ditTerent  modoe  of  con- 
ducting the  election.  Congress  is  not  permitted  to  appoint  tho 
places  of  choo.sing  senatuis,  because  tlicj  are  chosun  by  the  legis- 
latures, wiio  cannot  be  required  to  meet  anywhere  except  at  tlio 
capitals  of  tlieir  respective  states. 

Clause  2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once 
in  cverj  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  tlie  first  Mon- 
day in  December,  imless  they  shall,  by  law,  appoint  a  dif- 
ferent day. 

Tliis  provision  niaket^  it  certain,  beyond  the  control  of  state  leg- 
lation,  that  there  shall  bean  annual  session  of  Congress.  The  place 
of  meeting  ig  not  declared  in  the  Constitution,  but  the  national 
capital  is  established  by  law  at  Washington.  Another  law  author- 
izes tho  jjrcsident  to  issue  a  proelaniation  convening  Congress  at 
some  otlier  place,  whenever  circumstances  shall  render  it  dangerous 
to  assemble  at  AV  ashlngton. 

Sec.  5.  Clause  1.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of 
the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  (juorum  to 
do  business  ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day 
to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties, 
as  each  house  may  provide. 

Under  this  provision  the  hnk  (if  a  certificate  of  election  does  not 
prejudice  the  rights  of  a  member  of  eitlier  house,  but  if  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  seat  he  will  be  admitted  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
possession  of  a  certificate  i.J  not  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is 
elected.      The  decision  of  the  House  or  Sanate  is  linal  and  conclu- 

has  yet  made  ?  Why  is  not  Congre^:<  permitted  the  place  of  choos- 
ing senators? 

How  often  and  when  is  Congress  rc.,ain  d  t^.  ussemhle  ?  Wliat  is 
said  in  regard  to  the  pkace  of  meeting '.'  Wijat  authority  has  tlie 
president  in  regard  to  the  jduee? 

What  authority  has  eacli  liouse  in  regard  t.,  tlie  elections,  &e., 
of  its  own  members?  How,  then,  does  tlie  lack  of  a  certiiticate  of 
election  affect  the  riglits  of  a  member?     And  how  does  the  posses- 
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fcive.  A  maj(jrity  of  members  is  required  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pasKage  of  laws  by  a  small  number 
of  senators  or  reprosentatives.  But  a  mere  majority  is  regarded 
sufficient,  since  otherwise  a  comparatively  small  jKirt  of  either  body 
might  put  a  stop  to  legislation  by  withdrawing  from  the  House. 
A  smaller  number  than  a  majority  is  autliorized  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  members,  so  that  Congress  may  not  be  diysolrcd 
by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  members  to  attend  its  sessions. 

Clause  2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  and  punish  its  members  for  disorderly  be- 
havior, and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a 
member. 

In  tiie  exercise  of  the  authority  here  given,  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress has,  from  time  to  time,  adopted  numerous  rules,  setting  forth 
with  great  minuteness  the  manner  and  order  of  doing  business. 
The  power  to  punish  for  disorderly  behavior  and  to  expel  a  member 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  l)ody.  It  is  not  settled  what  sort  of  disorderly  conduct  may 
be  punished,  nor  what  punishment  besides  expulsion  may  be  in- 
liicted,  and  in  each  case  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  Congress 
must  be  exercised.  A  two-thirds  vote  was  made  necessary  to  expel 
a  member,  lest  in  times  of  party  violence,  disorderly  conduct  might 
be  made  the  pretext  for  expelling  a  member  who  was  obnoxious  to 
the  majority  mainly  for  his  political  principles  and  conduct.  The 
jiower  to  expel  is  veiy  rarely  used,  even  in  cases  of  conduct  not 
only  disorderly,  but  atrociously  criminal.  Although  the  Consti- 
tution docs  not  expressly  give  the  power  to  punish  persons  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  who  are  not  members,  such  power  is  held  to  exist, 
because  it  is  essential   to  the  preservation  of  the  body,  and  it  is 

sion  of  a  certificate  affect  them  ?  What  proportion  of  the  mcml)crf< 
of  each  house  are  authorized  to  do  business?  Why  is  a  majority 
required?  Wliy  no  more  tlian  a  majority  ?  Why  is  a  smaller 
number  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members? 
What  power  has  each  house  in  regard  to  making  rules  and  pre- 
serving order?  What  has  Congress  done  under  this  provision? 
Wliy  is  the  power  to  punish  and  expel  given  to  Congress  ?  W  hat 
conduct  may  be  punished  and  how  ?  Why  is  a  two-thirds  vote 
necessary  to  expel  ?  What  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  two-thirds 
rule?  What  is  said  of  the  powers  to  punish  those  who  are  not 
8 
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exercised  whenever  occasion  requires.  When  the  punishment  for 
disorderly  conduct  is  impriyoinent,  such  imprisonment  terminates 
witli  the  session  of  Congress,  if  it  docs  not  sooner  ceaso  by  its  ovrn 
limitation. 

Clause  3.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  rfame,  excepting 
such  parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  require  secrecy;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  mem))ers  of  either  house  on  any 
(question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present, 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

The  object  of  these  provisions  is  to  jj^ivc  iiublieity  to  tlie  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  as  a  Avhole,  and  to  the  acts  of  individual  members 
on  particular  questions.  The  prucecdings  of  both  houses  are 
usually  open  to  the  public,  lu  tlie  .Senate,  however,  tliere  are  fre- 
quently held  "  executive  sessions,"  in  v/hicli  treaties  witli  foreign 
jiowere,  pi-esidential  nominations  to  oliice,  and  coniidential  commu- 
nications from  the  president  are  considered.  No  persons  except  the 
otBcera  of  the  Senate  are  permitted  to  l)e  present  at  such  sessions. 
So  also  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  wlienever  confidential 
communications  arc  received  from  tlie  president,  or  ^\■llenever  any 
member  Avishes  to  jnake  a  C(;niidcutiiil  (  ommunication,  all  6}iectator8 
arc  excluded.  The  Senate  may  aLo  hold  confidential  sessionB.  The 
proceedings  of  executive  and  conildential  scsr^iouH  arc  entered  upon 
epecial  records  and  remain  unpublished.  Tlie  "  yeas  and  nays  "  aro 
a  recorded  list  of  the  aftlrmati\e  and  negativi'  u4cw  (if  tlie  mem- 
bers. They  are  not  allov.'cd  to  be  taken  exrcpt  at  the  desire  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  members  present,  Ijcuause  tbe  taking  (d' tlicm  occupies 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  is  frequently  demanded  by  the  minority 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  embarass  and  hinder  the  majority. 

members?  When  does  imprisonment  for  disorderly  conduct  ter- 
minate? 

What  is  required  in  regard  to  kcijiii.  ,  iio  1  pubiishing  journals? 
What  in  regard  to  recording  tiie  )cas  and  nays?  vVhat  is  the 
object  of  these  provisions?  Are  the  proceedings  of  both  liouses 
usually  puldic?  What  (exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  Senate?  AVhat 
exceptions  in  the  House  ?  What  record  is  made  of  the  proceedings 
of  contidential  and  executive  sessions?  What  is  meant  by  the 
"  yeas  and  nays  !'  ?  Why  are  they  not  allowed  to  1)C  taken  except 
at  the  desire  of  a  fifth  <;f  the  meml.crs  ? 
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Clause  4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nur  to  any  other  jtlace  than  that  in 
Avhich  the  two  houses  shall  ho  sitting. 

This  pvDsisioii  i.i  inttiulc-..l  to  [irc\fnt  the  i noun veuicncc  and  delay 
whicli  wmild  oceiir,  il'  (nic  \\:niSv  should  iidjoiirn  for  a  long  period, 
or  to  a  place  remote  Iroiii  tliat  where  the  otlier  houisu  in  Kittiuj;. 
The  time  (jf  the  iinal  adjournijient  of  any  Bession  ol"  Congress  and 
of  the  comuieuecinent  of  the  next  session  are  UBually  determined 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  hon^•eH.  On  every  second  year, 
however,  L\)ngrc:';.s  mast;  necessarily  close  ithi  session  on  the  third 
day  of  March,  bei-ause  the  term  of  olfn/t  of  all  the  reprchcntativeH 
expires  on  that  day. 

Sec.  &jb , Clause  1.  Tlic  senators  and  representatives 
ehall  receive  a  compeFisilion  for  their  services,  to  he  ascer- 
tained hy  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  They  sh;dl  in  ;dl  cases  except  treason,  felony  and 
hreach  of  the  jieace,  he  privileged  from  arrest  during  their 
attendance  at  the  ses^-irin  of  their  respective  houses,  and 
in  going  to  and  returning  tV(nu  the  same  ;  and  fn-  any 
speech  or  debate  i.i  either  house,  they  shall  not  1-e  (jues- 
tioned  in  any  other  }'laeo. 

Before  the  ado]itiun  of  the  Constitution,  tlie  CApi-Ubcs  of  delegates 
to  Congress  were  paid  )iy  the  states  A\hic'i   they  represented.     But 


by  this  method  of  eonijun.s  ition 

,  there  might  be  unequal  payments 

to  different    niemberb   fo]-  si  rvi^ 

;-.ri  of  equal  value,  and  there  was 

a  possibility  that  mrmbi'.'s  wo;iI 
their  c-ompunsitiou   .^    re  li:v;;<    t 

d  not  IVei  and  act  independently,  if 
,  be<iii,iio,d,(d  or  altogether  with- 

drawn.    This  pron.s'-.n  of  the  T 

oiistiiu,;  .,;  meets  and  oljvJates both 

these  objectionable  lea  tares  of  li 

le  fonucr  [,iM.-li< c.    Until  recently. 

the  pay  of  each  nuin!>(  r  was  li 

Md.t..:l,t   doll.i.p.rdaydn.i.;: 

What   n-striciion   is   phu  i.i 
adjourn?      VVhvisthis?     Ibm 
and  of  thecn)„n,er*rni,  nt  <,f  ti. 

ui.on    tlie   ri-iil   ui    <ai-li    house    ti 
;;:v:  the  ti,!i.s,,r  linM  adi:Hirnment 
■  lu At  ^.•s■,ion  dctiruiined-.'      When 

must  the, session  (!o.,Mm.UiV  ,^ 

Uhat   provision    is  made   ior 

Congii;SS?       How  \%ere  the  ex|j( 

before  the  adoption  of   tliC  Con? 

-r.'ondjear,  and  whyV 

tile  compensation  of  members  of 
.nses  (d'  delegates  to  Congress  paid 
^titution?      'What  objections  were 
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the  session,  and  eight  dollars  Cur  cv\ry  t\\(nty  miles  travel  ingoing 
to  and  returning  from  the  scat  of  governnitnt.  15at  I13'  the  present 
law,  each  member  is  entitled  to  six  thousand  dollars  for  each  Con- 
gress, and  mileage  for  two  sessions  at  thi;  suae  rate  as  before.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  is  entithMl  to  Iwi-Ue  thousand  dollars  for  caeli 
Congress,  and  the  same  niilca;.'.'  ;i^  other  meinliers. 

Members  of  Congress  are  exempted  fn.ia  arrest  thuing  their  at- 
tendanee  upun  the  sessions,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
them,  that  they  may  not  be  detained  from  their  olliiial  duties,  nor 
interrupted  in  the  perhn'manee  of  them, and  that  their  constituents 
may  not  be  deprived  of  th.-ir  services  in  the  debates  and  votes.  If 
a  member  is  arrested- in  violation  of  his  privilege,  lie  is  entitled  to 
be  discharged  by  a  vrrit  of  habeas  iorpif<,  and  juay  maintain  an 
action  of  trespass  against  tlie  person  arresting  hiia,  'wiio  is  also 
liable  to  be  punished  for  a  contempt  of  tlie  house  to  which  the 
member  belongs.  Tlie  privilege,  ic>wc\er,  is  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations, that  the  member  remains  liable  to  arrest  for  almost  every 
violation  of  the  criminal  law.  Tln^  clause  whieii  declares  tliat 
members  shall  not  bo  (|uestione<l  elsewhere  for  any  speech  or  debate 
in  either  liouse,  was  designed  to  secure  I'reedom  and  independence 
of  speech,  by  protecting  members  against  prosecution  or  impcacii- 
ment  for  tiie  free  uttcraiue  of  o[iinions  and  commnnieation  of  iiicts. 

Clause  2.  ]No  senutoi-  or  reproriciitativc  shall,  iluring 
the  time  for  which  he  ^vus  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  cmolunionts  Avhercof  shall  have 
been  increased  during  such  time  ;  and  no  person  holding 
any  olHce  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of 
either  house,  during  his  cuntiiniance  in  ofricc. 

there  to  this  mode  of  compensation  .'  Wliat  was  tlic  former  pny  ? 
What  is  the  present  ?  What  i.  the  rompcnsalion  of  the  Spealcernr 
theHou;;e? 

Durini-r;  what  time  are  nu-mbers  of  Cougrc;,s  pn\  ih-cd  from  ar- 
re^t?  \Vhy?  What  reaie.ly  has  a  member  if  arrchti'd  m  violation 
of  his  privilege  ?  AV  lait  exceptionh  to  tliis  privilege  are  mentioned  ? 
To  what  arrest  does  a  member  still  remain  liable?  AV'hatis  the 
design  of  exempting  members  from  being  questioned  elsewhere  for 
speech  or  debate  .' 

Under  what  disability  in  regard  to  nppoiutmt-uts  to  otiice  are 
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The  design  of  this  proviwion  is  to  pre\cnt  meiubcre  of  Congress 
from  creating  ofiicerf,  or  iucreuHing  the  pay  of  tlioni  for  their  own 
benefit.  The  appointment  of  members  of  Congress  to  militiry 
olHoes  is  not  prohibited,  beeaiifie  suo'i  ollioes  fruLpicatly  re((uire  t^i 
))elillcd  witliout  the  least  deUiy.  Under  the  last  elau-^e  of  tliis 
paragraph,  a  person  holding  an  ollij.;  under  the  United  States  ir, 
not  disqualified  for  being  a  inuinbur  of  Congress,  but  is  reipiired  to 
resign  the  ofliee  before  taking  his  heat. 

Sec.  7.  Clause  1.  All  lulls-  ibr  raising  reveuuo  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Kepreseutatives  ;  but  the  Senate 
may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

The  right  to  originate  all  )>ills  I'.r  raising  revenue  is  given  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  lu'cause  the  members  of  tlint  body  are 
eleeted  directly  l)y  the  pcjople,  represent  their  opinions  and  wishes, 
and  have  more  immediate  knowledge  of  the  resourees  of  every  part 
of  the  coun'-ry.  But  the  statt'-i,  as  such,  have  an  interest  in  the 
appjrtionmLiut  of  direct  tvx';,?,  an  1  t!i;T.'f ir.^  the  S;'aate,  whieli 
represents  the  statis,  is  allow.' 1  tj  exercise  sjnie  control  over  rev- 
enue bills  by  proposing  amendments.  .I>y  means,  also,  of  tliis 
concurrent  action  of  the  Senate,  the  larger  states  are  prevented 
from  an  undue  use  of  the  power,  which  their  greater  representation 
in  the  House  gives  them,  of  imposing  ta.xes  that  might  bear  with 
sc\erity  upon  the  smaller  states. 

Clause  2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become 
a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States ; 
if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return 
it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  iu  which  it  shall  have 
originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  ijroceed  to    ro- consider    it.       If,   after  such 

members  of  Congrcs.«  placed  .'  What  is  the  design  uf  this?  Why 
is  not  the  appuiutna-nt  of  membi-rh  vd'  Cungress  to  military  ofiices 
prohibited  ? 

What  1)ranch  of  Congress  has  the  riglit  to  originate  all  bills  for 
laising  revenue  ?  Why  ?  Wliat  aeti.m  is  the  Senate  allowed  to 
take  regarding  such  bills?  Why  ?  \\^hat  additiohal  security  is 
given  by  the  concurrent  action  id'  tlie  Senat(.-  ? 

When  a  bill  has  passed  botii   houses  nf   Congress,   what  ia  the 
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reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  at^ree  to 
pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  -with  the  objections, 
to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re-con- 
sidered, and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  house,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both 
houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall 
be  entered  on  the  journal  of  ouch  house  respectively.  If 
any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days 
( Sundays  excejjted)  after  it  shall  ha\e  been  presented  to 
him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  tlie  Congress,  ]>y  their  iidjouinment,  pre- 
vent its  return,  in  which  case  it  sliall  not  be  a  law. 

Tiic  powor  here  ghcn  tn  t'lc  prr.si.iuiu  ..f  ivfa^iii.:-  t.i  f>i,:iU  billti, 
aud  returning  them  with  ohjcctioiiri,  is  oallci  th--  u  In  p,,\via-.  Tlio 
king  of  Enghmd  haa  a  biiuilar  \)\\t  ;^i-c;iti-r  ii.iv\.i-,  ihuu^h  it  is 
rarely  exercised,  by  whicli  lie  can  atio.iliitcl y  j.iv\oiit  the  panBago 
ui'any  law  to  whieli  lie  is  opunscd.  I'.iu  the  [.ri-id.-nl"-'  veto  ji^jwer 
is  not  absohito.  The  only  ellcet  of  it  is  it  ciuh-o  {.!ungrefr,s  to  re- 
consider the  law  more  deliberately,  aud  to  dchiy  lac  paMsagc  of  it 
till  two-tliirds  of  both  lu.uses  agree  tn  it.  liy  a  rule  which  the 
Senate  adopted  in  IS'iG,  coiwtrui.i;;  the  Coa.^titatii.n,  only  two- 
thirdri  of  a  quorum,  and  not  tw.i-tliirds  of  tli-:  wlioli"  Senate,  are 
neccbsary  to  paa.s  a  law  over  the  prc-idvut'ri  \  cto.  The  objections  ot 
the  president  are  to  be  catered  at  large  on  tlie  journal  of  the 
liousewliere  the  bill  originated,  in  order  to  Heeure  their  permanent 
preservation,  and  the  yeas  and  uay.s  are  t.>  be  reoordvHl,  to  induce 
greater  deliberatiun  and  a  deeper  ovi;.-;.^  ■■>:'  rcr-ponrdbility  to  the 
country. 

The  veto  power  was  given  to  the  prc^i.ient  \  >  Ite  used    as  a  check 

next  stage  of  its  progress?  \\  lial  i-  \\.v  pre.-idential  power  of  re- 
fusing to  sign  biil.-i  called  ?  Wb.il  .-iii.i;;.r  |,^  \,i  r  ha.s  the  king  of 
England?  What  is  t!ie  effect  (;f  tbt-  pre.siueiit';i  vrlu '.'  How  does 
the  ticnate  construe  the  reijuiremeiit  that  a  vote  (jf  two-thirds  of 
both  houses  is  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  over  the  president's  veto? 
Why  are  the  objections  of  the  president  lo  l-e  entered  at  large  upon 
the  journals?  VViiy  are  the  yeas  and  lu^ys  on  tlie  .subsequent  vote 
to  be  recorded  ? 

Why  was  the  veto  power  given  to   the  president  ?     'What  is  said 
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to  inconsiderate  or  unconstitutional  legislation,  and  to  prevent  eu- 
crouehmentB  by  one  department  of  tlie  government  upon  another. 
It  is  liable  to  great  aluiseH,  and  the  history  of  its  exercise  shows 
that  it  has  been  abuaod  more  IVciuently  tlian  it  has  l)een  put  to  its 
legitimate  purposes. 

The  provision  that  a  bill  shall  bt-coaie  a  law  without  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  if  he  do  not  return  it  witliiu  ten  days  after  it  is 
presented  to  him,  was  designed  tu  prevent  him  from  defeating  a 
bill  by  retaining  it  i\>v  an  indefuiite  time  withuut  any  action  upon 
it.  Under  the  exceptional  clause,  "  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return,''  the  president  still  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defeat  a  bill  without  assigning  any  objections.  When  the 
term  for  which  a  House  of  i;epreoeiitaLi\es  is  chosen  has  s.;  nearly 
elapsed  that  it  will  fully  expire  uithin  ten  days  after  a  bill  is  jne- 
sented  to  him,  he  may  silently  retain  the  lull  till  the  inevitaldc 
dissolution  of  Congress,  in  which  case  it  fails  to  become  a  law. 

Clause  3.  I'^very  order,  re.sulutiuu  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurreiice  of  the  Seuatt;  luul  House  of  iloprescutatives 
may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  (luestion  of  adjournment) 
shall  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  before  the  same  shall  take  eilect,  shall  be  approved  by 
him,  or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case 
of  a  bill. 

The  veto  power  is  extended  by  this  paragraph,  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  evading  the  veto  by  passing  measures  in  the  form  of 
orders,  resolutions,  or  votes,  rather  than  of  bills,  or  by  passing  in 
one  of  those  forms  what  has  once  been  vetoed  as  a  bill.    ' 

Sec.  8.  Cldiise  1.  'J'he  Congress  shall  have  power — 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,   to 

of  its  liability  to  abuse?  In  what  cases  may  a  bill  become  a  law 
without  the  president's  signature  ?  What  is  the  object  of  this  pro- 
vision? What  opp(;rtunity  does  the  president,  notwithstanding, 
have  to  defeat  a  bill? 

How  is  the  veto  power  extended,  with  regard  to  orders,  kc.'t 
Why  is  this? 

What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  to  tases,  &c.  ?      VV  hat  are 
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paj  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  shall  be  untform  throu.irhout  the  United 
States. 

Taxes  have  already  been  deiiacd  undiT  Bcction  two.  Dutiea  arc 
charges  upon  merchandise  brought  into  the  country  or  taken  out 
of  it.  ImpoBta  are  nearly  the  bame  as  taxes.  Exeises  are  chargcb 
upon  articles  produced,  or  goods  manufactured,  while  they  remain 
in  the  possession  of  the  producer  or  maker.  There  arc  two  chisties 
of  taxes,  direct  and  indirect.  Direct  taxes  are  such  only  as  are  levied 
either  upon  persons  or  upon  land.  Indirect  taxes  include  all  taxes 
except  those  upon  persons  and  land. 

Duties  are  of  two  kinds,  hjieciiic  and  cul  valorcin,^  A  specific 
duty  is  a  duty  of  a  certain  suin  on  goods,  according  to  their 
weigfit,  measure,  or  bulk.  An  ad  caloran  duty  i.s  one  that  bears 
a  definite  proportion  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  goods.  A 
duty  of  one  dollar  on  a  ton  of  iron,  or  of  ten  ccLts  on  a  p«und  of 
tea,  is  a  specific  duty.  A  duty  of  one  dollar  on  a  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  iron  or  of  tea  is  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The  rate  at  which 
duties  are  paid  is  called  a  tariff.  If  goods  imported  are  to  be  ex- 
jKirted  again,  the  importer  is  allowed  to  receive  back  a  part,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  wiiole  of  the  duties  he  lias  paid.  This  allowance 
is  called  a  drawback. 

Duties  upon  imports  constituted  the  principal  source  or  revenue 
to  the  United  States  prior  to  the  rebellion  of  18G1.  Until  that 
time  excises  were  very  rarely  imposed,  and  when  imposed  were  re- 
ceived with  great  disapprobation,  and  sometimes  witli  open  insur- 
rection, by  the  people.  To  suttain  tbc  cxpeiiBts  of  the  war  ibr 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  it  was  found  iieccswiry  to  impose  excises 

taxes  ?  What  are  duties  ?  ^Vliat  arc  imposts  ?  Wliat  are  cxcines  .' 
What  two  classes  of  taxes  aretlieroV  \S\mt  are  din^ct  taxos? 
What  are  indirect  taxes? 

What  two  kinds  of  duties  are  there  ?  What  is  a  specific  duty? 
What  is  an  ai/  valorem  duty?  Illustrate  the  difl'erence  lictween 
them  ?  What  is  the  rate  called  at  whicli  duties  are  paid  ?  What 
is  a  drawback  ? 

Wliat  is  said  of  duties  as  a  source  of  revenue?  What  of  excises, 
prior  to  the  rebellion  of  18G1  ?  What  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  Mar  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion?      'IV.  what  .-Ihc  did 
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upon  almost  every  luanuikctured  uj-Licie.  The  siimc  ncccHsity  led 
to  the  imposition  of  yarious  other  kinds  of  taxes,  proviouely  un- 
known, but  uuthori/ed  by  the  generiil  giant  to  Cungrces  of  the 
power  of  taxation.  That  grant  13  so  general  as  to  iuohide  every 
kind  and  degree  of  taxation,  and  to  authorise  the  assefrsnient  and 
collection  of  taxes,  nut  only  in  the  (jtates,  l)ut  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  though  tliat  is  not  represented  in  Congress,  and  in  the 
territories,  tliough  their  delegates  in  Cungvcss  arc  not  aUowed  to 
vote  on  the  ((uestiun  of  taiallon.  Tiie  Only  limilatinn  cf  tlie  power 
lias  respect  to  the  j.urpose^  for  wliicli  it  may  lie  eitrcifccd,  "  to  jiay 
th.e  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  dci'ence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  State^■."  The  uniforniily  rr.juin.l  in  the  Jnipd.-ition 
of  taxes,  by  the  h',i.;t  i^entcni  c  of  ll'i  i-lair'.'.  LaF  rfiaiiuu  ciily  to  in- 
direct taxe,-,,  Adiii;rciit  iuK>  in  ir:..ii.ii.M,l.;.  I  t;.  ,,  ;  i -^  prescribed 
by  sections  two  and  nine  of  tiiiis  aiiiclp. 

Chnisc  li.  T</  borrow  inoiu-v  uii  t!io  rvv^Wt  of  the  Unit- 
ed Sttites, 

Tlii.^i  power  was  -ranted  beca^i,-./  the  ..rdinary  ,-ouVrr,s  ,ilre\entic 
must  nerd?  -pvitM-  insiiftieit-nt  in  tiuie  of  war,  an 
be  liorrowcd,    the  JJw^(  niiiient  could  not  ]"■  ca 

During  the  rcl.'l!!.),^  ..f  iSol,  ]:,u,.e}   v.as  b...r 
States  t  .  the  amouid  ■.,(  >.  >,ral  hundvcd  uulli.. 

Clui.'se  '■).  To  i-o:.i;u];ik:  L\.i:ji:;i'.';'ei  whu  t'orei  iuiiatlous, 
and  iununij;  tlic  r-;e\-LTal  st;ites,  and  with  th"  Indian  tribes. 

Tlie  word  •'  .■..i,i..;.'r.-,"'  a-  n^csl  in  Llii"  claiih ,,  includes  not  only 
tiallicinany  kiji.i  .-(  prwp(;rt\  ,  I.-i  iuVrpniir.M' b.v  purposes  of  trade, 
and  all  tic  iiicaii-,  b\  \\  hi*  h  t-ucb  ini-rrar. -e  i:<  >,irr'ed  on.  Under 
thi^  claut-j  Congr-..-  U-.<  full  puw.r  to  rc.-uhite  all  conmieriv,  navi- 

.1  is  i!ir  rr.ii-a  t  .  tVs  i;;, :  • -f 
•  .  i.!V  bieitation  to  th<'  e.xrv- 
■  i;i."i...n,.iiy  reipiired  in  tliis 
(•  i'.'i-  (i'i>  a'.-c.'i'Jsuent  of  direct 

iW   u;(.!:ey?       ^Vi;y    was  tills 
of  it  iioiih  .i  ?      ibiw  was  it 
-ed  during  the  rebellion  of  1861  ? 
What  power  h.as  vJoafrress  over  coramorce?       \\  bat  is  meant  by 
comnier'O  in  this  elaus.-?     To  what  o.Ktcnt  docs  t'le  pov.'cr  of  Con- 


f  money  could  not 
■d  Oil.     The  cxer- 

,_•.]  bv  the  United 
of  dollar.. 

ilE^nri!' 

:.-ily  l-A! 

ilov,  . 

\V!;:.l' 

ver  .'       J'o  V 

,l.at  a, 

tuxes  .' 

What  pL,wc 
power  granted 

•r  ba^  Uoii-i 
?     il..\,ir:; 

IT>S    to 
■Jio  .jXf 
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gation,  and  intercoiirBo,  foreign  and  domestic,  except  between 
individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  same  state.  The  want  of  this 
power,  under  the  confederation,  kept  commerce  in  a  very  deprcBsed 
Btate.  CungrcbH  could  make  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  but  could  not  compel  the  states  to  observe  them.  Each 
state  made  its  own  regulations  of  trade  and  commerce,  with  little 
or  no  regard  to  tlie  interei^ts  of  other  states  ;  and,  as  tiie  result, 
commercial  intercourse  was  almost  de8tr(jjed.  The  evils  arising 
from  tliis  state  of  things  constituted  one  of  tlic  strongest  motives 
for  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  Under  tlie  Constitutiun, 
Congress  has  not  only  power  but  tiie  exclusive  power  to  regulate 
the  whole  subject. 

The  Indian  triljcs,  whether  in  the  states  or  territories,  are  ic- 
garded  as  distinct  nations,  exercising  the  i>owers  of  guvernment, 
but  under  the  control  and  guardianship  of  the  I'nittd  States.  ]Jy 
virtue  of  the  power  to  regulate  intercourse  witli  them,  Congress 
may  and  does  prohibit  all  intercourse  for  purposes  vl'  cummercc, 
except  under  special  license. 

Clause  4.  To  establiah  an  uniibnn  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion, and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  liankniptcies, 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Naturalization  is  tiie  process  by  wiiich  a  loreiguer  becomes  a  cit- 
zen  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  eonl'ederatiun,  each  state  had 
and  exercised  the  power  to  admit  foreigners  to  citizenship,  and  as 
some  states  required  less  qualifications  and  others  more,  some  mak- 
ing residence  for  a  long  period  necessary,  others  granting  the  rights 
of  citizenship  after  a  short  residence,  much  confusion  arose,  a  con- 
flict of  laws  took  place,  and  the  statutes  of  one  state  were  made  tiie 
means  of  evading  those  of  another.  To  prevent  all  such  inconve- 
niences,  tlie  Constituti(^n  gives  Congress   the  jiower  to  establish  a 

gress  go  in  tliis  respect?  Wirat  was  the  condition  of  commerce 
under  tiie  confederation?  Why?  \Vhat  infiuence  did  tliis  state  of 
things  have  ujuin  the  furmation  of  tlie  Constitution?  Is  the  power 
of  Congress  over  coiiiniercc  exclusive? 

How  are  the  Indian  tribes  regarded?  To  what  extent  docs  Con- 
gress regulate  intercourse  witli  them  ? 

What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  to  naturalization  ?  ^Vhat 
is  naturalization?  Wiiat  power  had  states  iormerly,  and  what 
evils  resultrd  from  the  exercise  of  it?      How  were  tliose  averted? 
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uniform  rule  on  that  subject,  and  this  power  necessarily  supertsedes 
tlie  exercise  of  any  power  by  either  of  the  states.  At  different 
times,  diflbrent  rules  liavo  been  prescribed.  Tiie  present  law  re- 
quires a  residence  in  the  United  States  Ajr  live  years,  the  renuncia- 
tion of  allegiance  to  foreign  govcriiiiicnts,  and  of  licreditary  titles 
and  orders  of  nol)ility.  A  forei^^ncr  iiatuiali/.e.l  acquires  all  the 
rights  of  a  native  citi/en,  except  that  he  cannot  ]>ccome  president 
or  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  object  of  bankrupt  laws  is  to  .vcurc  to  eredilors  an  eijuitable 
distribution  of  the  jiTojierty  of  a  (h'litor,  and  tlnrcujiun  to  give  him 
a  legal  discharge  I'rom  ids  liabilitirs.  I  uder  IJje  confederation  the 
states  had  power  to  pass  such  laws,  but  the  Constitution  transferred 
that  power  to  Congress, because  it  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
regulation  of  commerce.  But  the  ];ower  of  Congress  is  not  exelu- 
Bive,  and  when  it  is  not  actually  excrriM-d,  tlie  States  may  still 
enact  bankrupt  laws,  ii..ne  ol'  v.iiich,  however,  can  have  any  toree 
beyond  the  limits  vi'  the  state  hy  which  they  are  enacted.  Two 
bankrupt  laws  have  been  passed  by  Congress,  neither  of  wliicli  re- 
mained in  force  more  tiian  two  or  three  years. 

V  Clause  b.  To  coin  luoncy,  ic^nilute  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  coin,  and  lix  the  standard  of  Aveiglits  and 
uicasiires. 

These  j)Owcrs  arc  granted  to  CdUgrcss  as  auxiliary  to  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce,  and  ti>  secure  lunformity  in  coins,  weights 
and  measures.  In  the  early  liistury  of  tiic  country,  any  state 
coined  money  whieji  chose  to  do  so.  Tl:e  state  of  Vermont  coined 
copper  money,  but  no  other.  Congress  has  jiasscd  several  laws 
regulating  the  value  of  foreign  coin,  but  has  nut  lixcd  tiie  standard 
of   weiglita   aiet    meaMircs,    in    defaulc    of    whicli    the    states  have 

What  is  now  rc^iuiicd  in  .,rder  tu  I  e  naturalized?  Wiiat  limita- 
tion is  there  t(j  the  rights  of  a  nntiiruli/.cd  person? 

What  is  the  object  of  bankrupt  hnv^  ?  Why  was  the  power  of 
making  bankrupt  laws  given  to  Congress  ?  lias  Congress  the  ex- 
clusive power  V  What  may  the  several  states  do  if  there  Ije  no 
national  bankrujjt  law  '.'      Ilow  many  laws  have  been  passed  ? 

What  power  has  Congress  in  reg  ird  to  money?  Why'were  tiiese 
pov«ers  grant(!d  to  Congress?  II  )W'  ^vas  mone)'  coined  in  tiiee.irly 
history  of  the  country?  What  money  wlis  coined  by  Vermont? 
ilow  arc  the  standards  of  wciglits  and  measures  fixed  ? 
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legislated  for  themselves,  or  have  continued  to  use  standards  oxiat- 
ing  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

Clause  ().  To  provide  for  the  punislimcnt  of  counter- 
feiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 
The  power  here  granted  is  essential  to  the  cuiuplcte  exercise  of 
the  power  given  in  tlie  preceding  cUuiBe  ;  a.s  money  could  not  lie 
coined  and  the  value  of  it  regulated  unless  there  were  pov\'cr  to  pun- 
ish tiie  counterfeiting  of  it.  Congress  Ims  passed  umny  and  scvi  ro 
laws  on  this  Hulijcct. 

Clause  7.     Tu  estuhlish  jiosL-uilices  and  jiost-roads. 

Tho  object  of  this,  clause  is  to  liirnish  a  hpccdy  and  eJiicicut 
means  of  transmitting  intelligence,  and  n)alang  connauiiicatidiis  of 
business  and  friendsliip.  As  llie  nuiils  pats  tiircjugh  ^a^ious 
states,  each  independent  of  all  the  otliers,  there  wuuld  he  danger 
of  delay's  and  hindrances,  unless  tlie  whole  transportation  of  the 
mails  was  put  under  the  care  of  the  United  Statc-s.  'I'lie  post-oflice 
establishment  is,  therefure,  put  under  tlie  cliji.rLe  nf  a  ptxstwiaster- 
genei-al,  who  superintends  and  cijutrols  all  the  busi)i^,--s.  Tl.c  states 
are  not  allowed  to  estal)lish  post-roads,  nor  ur<-  individuals  permit- 
ted, except  in  a  few  specified  cases,  to  cany  letters  or  otiu  r  n)aila- 
ble  matter  for  hire  over  any  po^t-road  of  the  Uuitcl  Sttitcs.  In 
some  instances  Congress  has  ariually  made  post-roads,  hut  gmer- 
ally  it  selects  public  roads  wliicli  are  already  in  use.  liailronds 
and  navigable  waters,  Avhet!a.r  natural  or  artificial,  are  dcdared  to 
b(!  post-roads. 

Clause  8,  To  promote  tlie  progress  of  science  and  use- 
ful arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors, the  exclusive  riglit  to  theii-  respective  writings  and 
discoveries. 

To  give  elTcct  to  the  provision,-  of  this  .  huise.  the  l.-.  ws  of  c.^iyr.'..  I.t 

What  power  has  Congress  to  piinihli  co,niln-lci t ie;:;  ?  Why? 
"What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  ti>  p.i-tal  Ii-.ciiil  ie.-  ?  Wh;;!  i.s 
the  ohject  of  this  grant?  Why  must  the  Cuited  .Mate.s  l;ave  tl,e 
whole  control  of  tliis  suhjeet?  'Wlat  it.  therefore  fiirhiddeu  to  the 
states  and  to  individuals?'  llowdoes  Congres.-;  e,-tahiis!i  poNt-rotid'-  ? 
AV'hat  ])esides  highways  may  lie  post-roads? 

By  what  means  may  Congress  promote  the  piogrchs  of  scienco 
tvnd  arts?      What  classes  of  laws  have  been  enacted  in  pursuance 
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have  been  cnuctcd  fur  the  iJiotfction  ol'  autliorn,  and  the  patent 
laws  for  the  j)rotootiun  of  iiiveiitur:^.  A  copyright  iti  the  exolusive 
right  of  printing  publishing,  und  selling  a  boo'c,  ninp,  clmrt,  en- 
graving, musical  couipositiun,  or  other  Bimilar  production,  wliirh 
is  cither  original,  or  an  original  oouibinition  of  niatjrials.  It  irt 
granted  to  the  author  or  designer  for  the  term  of  t\ve!:ty  eight  yeard, 
with  a  renewal,  undt>r  eertnin  cireumttanccf ,  for  fi'i,rtetn  years 
longer.  A  patent  weeureK  to  t'.e  inventor  o)  any  in  v,  nnd  ut-L-fiil 
maciiine,  art,  manufartuic,  i,r  r.mipo.'^iFii.a  <ii'  ii.-.lttr,  '.ii-  any  new 
and  useful  impn>v.-i.ir;;t  of  cith.  r  <A  {\v.k  v  i!iin;i.  t^  .■  .■xdusivc 
right  of  making,  uning,  and  selling  it.  It  is  uKn.t.d  lur  tl,.-  teim 
of  eeventeen  yeair.  C;;pu-igii;!:i  i\iv  granled  only  io  rai.A'i..'-  i.r  ri  .-- 
idents  of  the  United  HUiiv^  ;  p.iitcnt.s  ;uv  gnniirl  u.,t  ..:ily  i>  elii- 
/,cns  and  resident^,  Imt  al>;>  to  alirsi-;,  cxr.  ji  ulir.r.  i!'  ;irii  loiiii- 
tiies  38  discriminate  again.-t  thr  I  niled  Si.iL^:. 

Clause  \).  To  eoustiti\tc  tri'mnal:^  infeiiur  to  ihc  ^'u- 
prcme  Court. 

lii  the  exer  -Ik,-  o!'  th.-  n,.v.vv  gr^:,t.^d  hy  this -lim:^^  Congn  -^  !  as 
c.)astitat(  1  il-  i'ir>-';it  Cnit.s  il.e  District  Cunnis  .n.d  t!ic  iV.iirL 
of  Chiim-'. 

CLuisc  10.  To  (k'iiiic  x>\\  puuLsh  i.iracic^  ....iid  felonies 
coinuiittcil  o!i  tla-  liii'h  sriH,  lual  oiionGos  a;:aluHt  tlic  law  of 
uatiuii.s. 

liy  the  law  ol  n^itiou-*  i.s  me-.uit  those  geo.r.ti  piinii-h-i  cf  ju.^- 
tiee,  and  thor^e  usages,  whi.-h  dehne  tiic  li::!.!.^  and  jie  dile  t!ie  (hi- 
tie:-;  of  natiiras  in  tlicir  intercotivse  with  ea.-h  uthrr.  According  to 
that  lav.-,  piraey  is  rob!.ery  oa  tiie  iii'ii  fcas.  coaunitrcd  in  the 
spirit  of  universal  iiostility.  Tl;e  "  high  teas  ''  inchid.  s  the  entire 
ocean  beyond  1  iw--,^ater  mark.  L'ongre:,.  h;,s  ciihirged  llic  geiie^.l 
deliuitiou  of  pirney  by  enueting   tii^it   murder  ur  r,.l.')e;y  oa    tiio 

•  d  tiiis  clause?  \V!';>t  i.  a  eoj.\  rigi.t  ?  To  :vl;o,.,  :  ■  i  -  1'  mv 
l,)i;g  is  it  granted?  W  h-.U  i.-)  a  patent?  I'or  \s\..:\  [e,  ,m  h  it 
granted?  To  what  eias  c,^  of  p.•r^oo^  .re  e»py:  i-.t:  ao  I  |:Uentri 
granted? 

V.hat''tnln!r,als  has  ite.Maldished?     _  _  ^ 

V.  i  at  is  the  law  oV  nations  ?  What  is  niracy  ;u:e..;din::  to  th.it  law  .' 
\V1  at  do  the  "  hi-!i  Hca;^  "  iechide?       How  lias  t'oivrivs.,  enhirged 
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high  seas,  robbery  on  shore  by  ii  person  belonging  to  a  piratical 
erew,  the  slave  trade,  and  several  otlier  atrocious  crimes  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  bay  or  river  vrhere  the  tide  ebbs  and 
tlows,  shall  be  punislied  as  piracy.  But  crimes  which  are  made  pi- 
ratical by  a<'t  of  Oongrcsri,  arc  piracy  only  when  committed  I^y  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  "  Felony  "  is  a  legal  term  of  very 
laru'e  signiiieation,  employed  to  distinguish  a  cla.-s  ol' crimes  which, 
by  the  common  laws  of  England,  aic  piininhal)]e  by  luit'cituic  of 
lands  and  goods,  and  generally  by  death. 

Clause  11./  To  clccbuo  war,  ^rant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  coucerning  captures  on  land 
and  water. 

Under  the  Confederation,  Congress  could  not  declai'c  war  exce})t 
with  the  assent  of  nine  states,  and  thus  was  destitute  of  a  power 
wliieli  is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  often 
iicci'ssary  not  only  to  the  safety,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  a  na- 
tiii'.i.  The  Constitution  makes  Congress  supreme  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  and,  in  tliis  and  the  following  clauses,  confers  ujion  it  powers 
adequate  I)  any  emergency,  whether  of  foreign  war  ur  domestic 
insurrection.  When  war  is  declared,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  presi- 
dent to  see  that  it  is  prosecuted  to  eilect,  and  to  this  he  is  bound  by 
the  re(iuirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  his  oliicial  oath. 

"Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  ""  are  commissions  issued  by  the 
government  to  private  indi\idua!s,  authuri/.ing  tbem  to  lit  out 
armed  vessels  for  the  jiurpose  of  seizing  the  jjroperty  of  a  foreign 
nation,  or  of  its  citizens,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  injuries  couuuit- 
ted  by  such  nation.  To  make  reprisals  without  such  letters  is  pi- 
racy. Capture  is  the  taking  of  property  by  one  of  the  parties  at 
war    from    the  other.     Captured   jiroperty   is    usually  distributed 

the  general  definition  of  piracy?  Wiiat  persons  only  comewithin 
the  scope  uf  this  enlarged  delmition  ?  V\  luU  .lors  the  term  "  fel- 
ony "  signify  ? 

What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  to  war?  How  was  Congress 
restricted  in  this  respect,  under  the  eonfederation  ?  Wliat  disa- 
bility was  thus  imposed  upon  it?  How  does  the  Constitution  remeiiy 
this?     What  is  tlie  duty  of  the  president  in  time  of  war? 

\Vhat  are  letters  of  marque  and  rei)risal  ?  WHiat  is  tlie  crime 
of  making  reprisals  without  such  letters?    What  is  capture?   How 
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among  the  captors,  as  a  reward  for  their  bravery  ;  but  in  Bonie 
cases  a  share  is  assigned  to  the  ITuited  States.  Tlie  riglit  of  grant- 
ing letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  of  reguUiting  captures,  is 
granted  to  Congress,  as  incident  to  the  right  of  declaring  and  con- 
trolling war. 

Clause  12..  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  fur  a  longer  time 
than  two  years. 

Under  the  Confederation,  Congress  could  raise  an  army  only  by 
Willing  upon  each  state  for  its  proportion  of  the  desired  number  of 
soldiers  ;  which  it  might  refuse  to  furnish,  or  might  furnisii  ecjoner 
or  later  at  its  own  convenience.  By  this  elauee  Congress  is  author- 
ized to  raisa  an  army  directly  from  the  people,  witiiout  resort  to 
the  state  governments,  and  without  limitation  as  to  numbers.  To 
prevent  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army  in  time  of  peace 
is  the  object  of  the  limitation  of  the  time  for  wiiicli  appropriations 
for  tlio  support  of  the  army  may  ])c  made. 

Clause  13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 
The  power  iurc  granted  is  unlimited  as  to  its  exercise,  except  by 
the  judgment  and  discretion  of  Congress.  The  navy  miiy  tiierelbre 
be  enlarged  to  any  extent  that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion (jf  the  country,  or  of  any  of  its  interests.  Until  the  rebellion 
of  1861,  a  comparatively  small  navy  was  all  that  the  country  need- 
ed ;  but  the  peculiar  emergencies  of  the  war  which  grew  out  of 
that  rebellion,  rendered  it  necessary  to  multiply  ships  of  war  of 
every  kind,  to  a  degree  wliich,  in  less  than  three  years,  raised  the 
United  States  to  the  rank  of  a  lirst  clas.s  naval  p(j\vi'r. 

is  captured  property  dispos 
letters  of  marijue  and  repri 
Congress  ? 

What  power  has  Congrc 
what    restriction  ?       How 
raising  an  army  under  the  i 
an  army?    Why  is  the  time 
limited  to  two  years? 

What  power  has  Congress  in  regard  to  a  navy  ?  With  what 
limitation  ?  To  what  extent  may  the  navy  be  enlarged  ?  What 
has   hoen  the  past  and  what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  navy  ? 
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Clause  14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

TIk-  puwcr  here  granted  is  neccsBary  to  carry  into  eli'oct  the 
powers  already  conferred  of  creating  and  maintaining  an  army  and 
navy.  Numerous  rules  for  the  government  of  the  army  and  navy 
liave  accordingly  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congrccfl,  and 
by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  tiie  Navy. 

Clauses  i()  and  ^^).  To  {irovidc  ior  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  suppres.s  ins\UTCC- 
tious,  and  repeal  invasions : — To  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  discij)lining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such 
j.art  of  them  as  may  he  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
llnited  vSlato;;,  rt7;erving  to  thv  states  respectively  the  ap- 
puiulnicnt  of  tlie  olliccrri,  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
viiilitia  according  to  the  discipline  prescrihcd  ])y  Congress. 

It  wari  one  of  tlie  Jatul  ^veaknceH(..s  of  the  United  State,-^  as  a  wm- 
fedLT.iti..;i,  shut    it   U^\  <m  control  of  thr  militia,  and  ho  was  (,aite 

of  the  Constiluti;)!!  deilseivd  the  ;;,<verun:ei,t  iioin  ihat  eondiiiou 
of  !;!ib,',ilily,  and  ;;,;i\(:  il  Ihc  power  -f  srlF-prePe!  \atiou.  Hut 
for  tliejc  elauseh  the  natior.al  existence  nuiht  ha\e  j  erished  in  tlse 
rebellion  of  ISGl,  Tl;c  culling  uut  of  f^evtnly-live  theiuand  mili- 
tia at  Liie  ouil.icuk  of  tiie  rel)e!lion  prcsersed  the  capital  from  cap- 
tiii-e  and  dcdtiuction,  and  dralts  iVoni  the  militia  at  a  sul!^o.|uent 
period  illled  up  llie  wasted  ranks  of  the  voli'.nlecr  amiv  at  a  time 
iiuM  cri:i.T;l.  By  the  militia  i?  nu  ;,r.t  the  entire  ]>ody  of  citizens 
capable  i,l'  b^viriny;  nriU.s  Th.e  pnridcut  h  thr  s.de  judge  whether 
it  13  ii.i.\'t .-.'';, ry  t  >  c  •li  thciii  out,  and  in  \^  hpt  iiumljern.  No  organ- 
i;otion  eftb."  :ailirbi  a- a  iriu..nal  i).dy  took  \,h.c  till  \SC,?,.  w!;eu 
a  law  w.  ■  c:v:   t.  I  1)^  ( ".'ii;',; es.^,  [.ultiiig  iiie  nation  upmi  .i  military 

is  this?     il;.vv  lian  this  gov,-er  been  ..■3:crciM;ti  .'  ' 

What  ],.:wer  hau  Congre,'?s  ..ver  the  militia  ?  What  dement  of 
li'tiii  Av.  akncss,  under  the  confedeiati.'n  ?  How  remedied  by  these 
(lauses?  liuw  did  these  clain?es  pre.-ervc  tlie  national  existence  in 
th*'  riluH;..!,  of  18ol?  Wiait  is  meant  ))y  the  militia?  NVhat 
authufiiy  la;f^  the  jire^iitlent  in  regard  to  calling  them  out?  When 
I'ud  h.hv    \ve:e   the    militin    iirst 'o.g^mized   a<^   a    natinnal   k  .(ly  ? 
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footing,  and  subjecting  the  entire  military  force  of  the  country  to 
the  call  of  the  president. 

By  that  law  all  the  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
between  tiie  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five  years,  and  all  aliens,  be- 
tween those  ages,  who  shall  have  taken  the  jireliuiinary  iiiuaHiucs  to 
be  naturalied,  are  constituted  the  national  forces  uf  the  UniU-<l 
States.  For  convenience  in  enrolling,  calling  out,  and  organizing 
the  national  forces,  the  United  States  arc  divided  into  enrollment 
districts  ;  and  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  call  out  the 
forces  for  actual  service  the  president  is  auth(;ri/.ed  to  assign  to 
each  district  the  number  of  men  it  shall  furnisli,  and  tliey  shall  be 
selected  from  the  whole  number  by  a  draft. 

Clause  17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  m  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the 
acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  iStates,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needfid 
buildings. 

The  object  of  the  first  part  of  this  chuise  was  to  secure  for  tlic 
United  States  a  permanent  seat  of  government,  within  the  limits 
of  which  its  jurisdiction  should  be  Kupreme  and  exclusive,  overall 
persons  and  for  all  purposes.  Prior  to  the  year  1800,  the  seat  ol 
government  was  temporarily  established  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia , 
New^  York,  and  several  other  places.  In  the  year  1800,  the  states 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  tract  o(  laud 
ten  miles  square,  including  the  cities  of  Washington  ami  (Jeorge- 
town  in  Maryland,  and  Alexandria  in  Virginia.  This  tract  was 
called  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  scat  of  government  \v:w- 

What  persons  constitute  the  national  I'orces  of  the  United  Slates? 
Why  arc  enrolment  districts  established  ?  How  are  national  lortes 
called  out?  What  is  said  of  the  character  of  the  conscription  law  ? 
What  power  has  Congress  over  certain  lands  ceded  to  tlie  United 
SUvtcs,  or  purchased  by  them  ?  What  is  the  object  of  the  first  pint 
of  this  clause?  Where  was  the  seat  of  government  prior  to  1800  ? 
>Vhat  took  place  in  that  year?    How  was  the  District  of  Columbiii 
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established  at  Washington,  wliere  it  has  ever  eince  remained. 
In  18-10  the  portion  derived  I'ruui  Virginia  was  ceded  back  to 
that  state.  All  the  local  aflairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
regulated  by  Congress,  but  its  inhabitants  are  not  regarded  as  citi- 
zens of  any  state,  and  are  not  allowed,  either  to  be  represented  in 
Congress,  or  to  vote  for  president  iind  vice  president  of  tlie  United 
■States. 

The  United  States  cannot  take  laud  for  puldic  purpoees  within 
the  limits  of  a  state  without  purchasing  it,  nor  can  they  purchaeo 
without  consent  of  the  state  legislature.  But  when  the  purchase 
is  made,  with  consent,  the  United  States  acquires  exclueive  juris- 
diction, both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  unless  a  reservation  is 
made  by  the  state.  In  Vermont  the  United  States  have  purchased 
lands  at  Windsor  and  liutland,  on  which  arc  erected  court-houses  ; 
at  Burlington,  on  which  are  erected  a  custom-house  and  post-office  ; 
and  at  Alburgh  and  Isle  LaMott,  which  are  used  for  light-houao 
purposes.  In  all  these  eases  the  state  has  exprc?sly  reserved  the 
right  of  serving;  legal  process,  both  civil  and  criminal. 

Clause  18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  pow- 
ers, and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  Ignited  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof. 

This  sweeping  clause  was  rendered  ueccBsary  by  the  evident  im- 
po'isibility  of  specifying  every  particular  thing  which  Congress 
might  do  to  answer  the  design  of  its  creation.  The  term  "  necessa- 
ry," in  the  clause,  does  not  mean  absolutely  neceesary,  bo  necessary 
as  to  be  indispensable,  but  eligible,  suitable.  The  law  that  is  pro- 
posed for  carrying  into  execution  iv  power  clearly  granted  to  Con- 
gress need  not  be  so  necessary  that  the  power  can  not  lie  executed 

reduced  in  size  in  1840?  Under  wliat  disabilities  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  distric-t  ? 

How  are  the  United  States  restricted  in  regard  to  taking  land 
for  public  purposes?  When  a  purchase  of  land  is  made  with  con- 
sent, v.'hat  jurisdiction  is  aci^uired  ?  What  lands  has  the  United 
States  purcliased  in  Vermont  ?  What  jurisdiction  docs  the  state 
retain  ? 

Wliat  power  is  granted  to  Congress  in  the  18th  clause?      What 
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without  it.  If  it  be  well  adapted  to  the  proposed  end,  Congress  has 
the  right  to  enact  it,  tliough  tlicre  may  be  other  methodn,  equally 
good,  of  securing  the  bainc  end. 

The  grant  of  various  powers  to  Couyress  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, dees  not  of  itself  exclude  tlie  several  btatcs  from  the  exereifte 
of  the  same  power.  If  Congress  does  not  actually  exercise  the 
power,  it  iiiay  be  exercised  by  the  states,  unless  tlie  language  of 
the  Constitution,  or  tlie  nature  of  the  power,  requires  that  it  be 
exercised  exclusively  by  Congref.s.  Thus,  fur  example,  Cougreiis 
lias  power  to  make  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,  but 
if  it  docs  not  make  such,  the  states  may  puss  Ijaukrupt  laws.  Pow- 
ers which  may  be  exercised  both  by  Congress  and  the  states  aro 
called  concurrent  powx'rs  ;  those  wliicli  can  be  exercised  only  liy 
Congress,  exclusive  pov>'ei-s. 

Sec.  9.  j  Clause  1.  The  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persoiis  as  any  of  tliu  states  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  sueh  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  object  of  this  provision  was  to  enable  Congress  to  put  an  end 
to  the  slave  trade  after  the  year  1808,  and  to  restrain  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  prior  to  that  time.  VVitliout  such  a  provision  the 
states  could  have  continued  tlic  trade  in  slaves  without  any  cuntrol 
by  the  general  government.  la  the-  exercise  of  the  power  here 
granted,  Congress  enacted  a  law,  prohibiting  under  severe  penal- 
tics,  the  importation  of  blaves  after  the  Istof  January,  1808.  In 
1820,  another  law  was  enacted,  declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be 
piracy,  aiul  punishable  witii  death,  and  even  tlic  detaining  of 
negroes  on  board  of  a  ship,  witli  intent  to  reduce  them  to  slavery, 

does  the  term  "  necessary  "'  mean  ?  Ibiw  is  (lie  power  of  Congrcus 
modified  by  that  term? 

Does  the  grant  of  power  to  Congrcf-w  exclude  the  states  from  the 
use  uf  the  same  power  ?  AY  hen  may  the  states  use  the  same  power? 
Give  an  illustration.  AVhat  are  concurrent  powers,  and  Aviiat  ex- 
elusive  ? 

What  is  declared  in  section  nine,  paragraph  one?  What  was 
the  object  of  this?  Without  this  provision,  what  power  would  the 
Btatew  have  liad  ?      What  laws  have  been  enacted  to  Bupprees  the 
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was  declared  to  be  piracy.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  rebellion 
of  18G1  called  universal  attention  to  the  atrocities  ofelavery,  tlmt 
the  last  named  law  was  prosecuted  to  effect,  and  slave  traders  were 
actually  executed  as  pirates.  Many  other  laws  have,  from  tiuic  to 
time,  been  enacted  by  CongresH,  having  as  their  object  tlie  entire 
suppression  of  tlir  slave  trade  )»y  American  citizens  and  in  Ameri- 
can vessels. 

Clause  '1.  The  privilei^e  ot'  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  ha  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion, 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  recjuire  it. 

The  writ  of  habuwi  corpus  is  a  writ  by  which  a  person  who  is  d«'- 
prived  of  his  liberty  may  be  brought  before  a  competent  tribunal,and 
iiiij^uiry  be  made  into  tlic  reason  of  his  arrest  or  imprisonment.  If 
his  detention  appears  to  be  illegal  he  is  set  at  li])erty.  Tbis  writ 
is  regarded  as  one  of  tlic  most  important  safeguards  of  pcrsoual 
liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  suspension  of  it 
is  not  to  be  jusLilied  except  in  extreme  emergencies.  It  never  wus 
in  fact  suspended  till  1SG3,  when  "  the  public  safety  "  during  the 
rcbclli.ui  rendering  its  suspension  necessary,  an  act  of  Congress  was 
pa^S('d  authorizing  the  jiresidoit  to  suspend  the  writ  whenever  hu 
judg/'il  it  bliould  be  advisable.  lie  accordingly  issued  a  proclauui- 
lio'.i  in  September,  18G3,  suspending  the  writ  in  all  oases  arising  out 
of  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

Clause  o.  No  l)ill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law, 
shall  be  passed. 

A  bill  of  nttainder  is  a  i.peciul  act  of  legislntion  condemning  n 
person  to  sullcr  capital  punishment  for  a  crime  of  wiiich  he  has  nut 
l)cen  convicted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings.    An 

slave  trade?  When  v/as  tin-  law  declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be 
piracy  iirst  put  into  execution  ?  ^Vl;at  is  said  of  other  laws  on  the 
sauK!  suljject  ? 

When  only  may  tiie  jirivilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  be 
suspended?  What  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus'!  What  bi-nelit  does 
it  con  fcr  ?  How  is  it  regarded  ?  When  was  it  first  susjiended,  and 
why  ?  By  whose  authority  was  it  suspended?  What  (juestion  in 
regard  to  the  suspension  remains  undetermined? 

What  laws  are  disallowed  by  clause  two?      Wl)at  is  a  bill  of 
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ex  ■post facto  law  is  one  which  makes  an  act  criminal  and  punisha- 
ble that  was  not  criminal  when  committed,  or  which  increases  the 
criminality  or  aggravates  the  puuishnient  of  a  crime  already  com- 
mitted, or  diminishes  tlie  evidence  upon  wliich  -i  conviction  ui;iy 
be  had.     Such  lawti  are  prohibited  because_they  are  dearly  unjust, 

Clause  4.  No  cai>itatioii,  or  other  ilirect  tax,  shall  bo 
laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  cl'hsuj  or  eniuiieration 
herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  secure  uniforniity  in  liie  lc\yiug 
of  direct  taxes.     See  section  eight,  chiusr  one. 

Clause  i).  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  e.x- 
ported  from  any   state. 

Export  duties  are  diwallowed,  because  the  artieles  exported  from 
different  states  are  so  variouH  in  tlieir  naturi-,  tliat  a  tax  upun  any 
one  article  would  impose  a  burden  upon  the  state  or  states  ex})urting 
it,  from  which  the  other  states  would  lie  exempt,  and  so  an  iiie- 
(juality  of  taxation  would  bo  occasioned. 

Clause  G.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regula- 
tion of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over 
those  of  another  ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one 
state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 
These  pruhibitiouB  were  made  t(j  ].revent  any  sucluliscriminatiou 
in  the  laws  respecting  commerce  as  would  fa\or  one  state  more  than 
another,  and  to  secure  e(jualit3%  in  that  respect,  to  all  the  stales. 
The  inequalities  produced  in  dilferent  states  by  their  diirerent  com- 
mercial regulations  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

Clause  7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
but  in  consequence  of  ap[iropriations  made  1)y  law  ;   and  a 

attiiinder  ?  What  is  :in  ( ,  posl  fulo  law  'i  Why  are  thesi;  l.iu,. 
prohibited  ? 

How  only  may  capitation  and  other  direct  taxes  Ije  laid?  AVliat 
is  the  ohject  of  this  provision  ? 

VVIiat  is  declared  respecting  export  taxes  and  duties  ?  Why  are 
they  disallowed  ? 

VVhat  is  declared  in  clause  six?  Why  wcie  there  prohibitions 
made  ?     What  evil  led  to  tht'  making  of  them  ' 
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regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  all  public  money  shall  he  published  from  time  to 
time. 

The  object  of  this  clause  ia  to  Bccuve  to  Congress  the  control  of 
the  money  in  the  treasury.  That  money  Ijclongs  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  their  representatives  alone  have  tiie  rig;ht  to  control  it. 
Pereona  having  claimB  against  the  United  States,  have,  therefore, 
no  other  mode  of  obtaining  payment  than  to  procure  an  act  of 
Congress  appropriating  money  from  the  treasury  to  pay  the  claims. 

Clause  8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  them,  shall,  vvilhout  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  [irincc  or  foreign  state. 

Titles  of  nobility  are  prohiiiltcil  IjeeauHc  they  create  diMtinctions 
of  rank,  contrary  to  the  principle  ^.'^^  tlic  {.ulitiiMl  e((Uiility  of  all 
tlic  citizens,  which  is  a  fnn<l;imcnt;il  principle  in  our  gdvcrnmcnt. 
The  reception  of  presents  or  honors  fruin  foreign  potentates  or  etatfS 
is  forbidden  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  an  influence 
with  our  ofiicers  and  tempting  them  from  tlieir  fidelity.  Foreign 
rulers  sometimes  send  presents  to  the  president,  and  it  is  not 
thought  courteous  to  decline  them,  l)ut  they  are  deposited  in  some 
of  the  public  oflieea,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  l)y  order  of  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  Clause  1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit  ;  make  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of 
nobility. 

How  only  can  money  he  drawn  from  the  lirasury?  What  is  tlio 
object  <if  tins  clause?  To  whom  docK  money  in  the  treasury  belong? 
How  is  iniyment  of  claims  against  the  United  States  to  be  obtained  ? 

Wliat  is  prohibited  by  clause  eight?  Why  are  titles  of  nobility 
prohibited  ?  Why  is  the  reception  of  gifts  and  honors  from  foreign 
iulcrs  and  states  prohibited  ? 

Wiat  restrictions  upon  tbf-  powers  of  the  states  are  imposed  by 
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If  the  states  were  allowed  to  make  treaties,  they  might  make 
such  as  would  conflict  with  those  made  b}'  the  general  govornmont, 
and  BO  would  occasion  confusion  and  difficulty.  Tiie  power  of  making 
treaties  is  therefore  taken  from  the  states.  The  granting  of  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  is  a  hostile  measure  and  frequeutly  leads 
to  war,  :ind  as  the  cxehieive  power  of  declaring  Avar  is  granted  to 
Congress,  it  is  highly  proper  that  it  should  also  have  the  escli!Hi\r 
power  of  adopting  this  warlike  measure.  States  are  forbidden  to 
coin  money  because  their  doing  so  would  conflict  with  the  exercise 
of  the  power,  already  granted  to  Congress,  of  coining  money  and 
regulating  it^  value.  By  "  bills  of  credit  "  are  meant  bills  having 
the  appearance  of  money,  and  designed  to  be  circulated  as  such, 
but  issued  without  regard  to  any  capital.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  they  were  issued  by  Congress  to  the  amount  of 
$350,000,000,  and  were  known  as  "continental  currency."  After 
the  war  they  decr-ased  in  value  till  they  became  almost  worthless, 
occasioning  a  great  deal  of  loss  and  sufi'ering.  To  present  similar 
evil  results,  the  states  were  forbidden  to  issue  bills  of  credit.  Dur- 
ing the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  Congress  issued 
such  bills  to  the  amount  of  more  than  four  hundred  millions  of 
dolhirs,  including  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  fractional 
currency,  and  made  them  legal  tender.  The  restrictions  upon  the 
states  ia  regard  to  coining  money,  issuing  bills  of  credit,  and  mak- 
ing anything  but  gold  and  oilvcr  a  tender  in  payment  of  doljts,  were 
designed  to  secure  a  fixei  and  uniform  currency  tiiroKghout  the 
United  States. 

The  prohibition  against  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  disables  thesfates  from  enacting  such  bankrupt  or  in- 
solvent laws  as  release  a  debtor  without  payment  of  the  debt.  But 
it  does  not  disable  the  states  from   pa^-iing  hnvs  which  relate  only 

section  ten,  clause  one  ?  Why  is  the  p.wer  of  makin-  tn  at  isc  taken 
from  the  states?  Why  is  the  exclusive' power  of  issuing  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  given  to  Congress?  Why  are  theltates  for- 
bidden to  coin  money  ?  Wiiat  are  bills  of  credit  ?  To  wliat  amount 
were  they  issued  during  the  Revolutionary  War?  How  did  they 
afterwards  decrease  in  value?  To  what  extent  were  such  bills  is- 
sued during  tiie  war  for  the  supprei-Hion  of  the  rebellion?  Why 
were  tiie  states  forbidden  to  eoin  money,  &c.  ? 

Uov  aro  the  states  disablcl  by  the  piohibition  against  paKfin<-r 
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to  the  mode  of  enforcing  payment.  The  remedy  upon  the  contract 
may  be  modified  and  impaired,  while  tlie  obligation  of  the  contract 
remains  unaffected. 

Clause  "1.  No  state  sliall,  without  the  consent  of*  the 
Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absohitely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws  ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  im- 
posts, laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the 
Congress. 

Tlie  uniformity  of  duties  and  imports  which  iw  re([uired  in  an- 
other part  of  the  CunHtitution  could  not  be  secured  if  the  btatea 
were  allowed  to  impose  such  duties  as  each  should  think  proper. 
They  are  therefore  disallowed  to  lay  any  duties  except  such  as  are 
necessary  for  executing  their  inspection  laws,  which  arc  laws  re- 
(juiring  certain  articles  of  merchandise  to  be  examined,  and  their 
((uallty  or  condition  to  bo  ascertained  b}-  certain  officers  called  in- 
spectors. The  object  of  such  laws  is  to  protect  the  public  from 
fraud  and  imposition,  and  to  give  a  definite  character  as  merchan- 
dise to  the  articles  inspected  ;  and  the  duties  imposed  by  such  laws 
are  not  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  to  defray  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  inspection.  To  require  payment  for  a  license  to  sell 
imported  goods,  in  the  original  form  or  package  in  which  they  were 
imported,  is  to  lay  an  impost  upon  them,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  clause,  and  is  therefore  forbidden  to  the  states.  But  when 
such  goods  have  been  unpacked,  they  lose  their  distinctive  charac- 
ter as  imported,  and  are  subject  to  state  legislation. 

Clause  3.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of 

laws  which  impair  the  obligation  of  eontracts?  What  laws  may 
they  pass,  notwithstanding  the  proliibition  ? 

How  are  tlie  powers  of  the  states  restrained  by  section  ten,  clause 
two?  ^\''hy  are  the  states  not  allowed  to  impose  duties?  With 
was  exception  ?  What  is  the  oliject  of  inspecticm  laws  ?  For  what 
yiurpose  are  duties  imposed  by  such  laws  ?  Wliat  is  the  rule  in 
reg;ud  to  licenses  for  the  sale  of  imported  goods? 

What   restrictions    does    clause  three  impose  upon  the  states? 
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war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in 
war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  will  not  admit  of  dol&y. 

By  "  tonnuge  "  is  meiint  the  cubical  capacity  of  a  ship  cxpresBdd 
in  tons.  Former  acts  of  CongreBs  imposed  duties  upon  the  tonnage 
of  every  ship,  whether  American  or  foreign,  coining  from  a  foreign 
port  and  entering  an  American  port.  But  all  such  duties  are  now 
abolished.  The  statcB  are  restricted  from  keeping  troopH,  or  ehipa 
of  war  in  time  of  peac«,  or  engaging  in  war,  in  order  that  the 
entire  control  of  all  things  connected  with  war  may  remain  in  the 
general  government,  and  that  uniformity  in  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  th«  army  and  nayy  may  be  preserved.  Tlie  restriction 
upon  entering  into  agreement!  with  foreign  powers  was  designed 
to  prevent  any  iuch  intercourse  between  the  states  and  thoBc  pow- 
ers aa  might  embarrass  the  goyernment  or  conflict  witli  any  of  itg 
compatts. 

Most  of  the  powers  mentioned  iu  this  iiectiou,  and  the  cxercisa 
of  which  is  forbidden  to  the  states,  are  powers  which  arc  the  attri- 
butes of  national  sovereignty.  The  sovereignty  which  has  the  sole 
power  of  entering  into  treaties,  declaring  war,  and  making  peace, 
levying  duties,  and  coining  money,  ia  the  highest  sovereignty  tliat 
can  exist.  By  adopting  the  Constitution,  and  prohibiting  the  ex- 
ercitie  of  sovereign  powers  bj  tlie  etatce,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  established  a  national  government,  and  deprived  the  states 
of  the  cBScntial  elements  of  nationality.  The  nationjs  therefore 
one  and  indivisible,  and  no  part  of  it  can  flecede  from  the  rest,  or 
can  rightfully  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  entire  nation. 

What  is  nteantby  tonnage  ?  What  tonnage  duties  were  formerly 
imposed  ?  Why  are  the  Btatew  prohibited  from  keeping  troops  in 
time  of  peace,  and  from  other  warlike  measures?  AVliat  is  tiio 
denign  of  the  restriction  upon  entering  into  iigvcements  with  for- 
eign powers  ? 

\Vhat  is  the  nature  of  the  powers  mentioned  in  section  ten.? 
What  did  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  by  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution ".'     What  character  wub  tljus  given  to  the  nation  ? 
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THE    EXECUTIVE    DEPARTMENT. 

Sec.  1.  Olausel.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall 
hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years  ;  and  together 
with  the  vice  president,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
elected  aa  folio wa  : 

The  esccutiye  power  ia  that  which  administersi  the  govfrnment 
and  cxecutos  the  laws.  It  is  not  superior  to  t!:c  legislative  powor, 
but  in  itself  Bubject  to  the  autiiority  of  law,  %vitii  such  cxceptiorin 
only  as  are  maiie  by  the  CouBtitution.  It  w;ih  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  presented  tu  the  frameri  of  the  Constitution,  to 
organize  an  e.xecutivc  department  which  should  be  energetic  and 
efficient,  without  encroaching  on  the  powers  nf  tlie  other  depart- 
ments, or  trespassing  upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people. 
Under  the  confederation,  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  Con- 
gress while  in  session,  and  daring  its  recces,  in  a  committee  com- 
posed of  one  del<;gate  from  each  state.  This  division  of  power  and 
consequent  difference  of  opinions,  occasioned  delay,  weakness,  and 
inefficiency  in  the  government ;  to  remedy  which  the  executive 
power  was  entrusted  by  the  Constitution  to  a  single  person. 

The  term  for  which  the  president  is  elected  is  intermediate  be- 
tween two  years,  the  t<;rm  for  which  representatives  are  chosen, 
and  six  years,  the  term  for  whicli  senators  are  chosen.  During  one 
presidential  term,  the  entire  House  of  Representatives  may  be  twice 
changed,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  mny  be  changed.  From  the 
character  of  these  changes  the  president  may  learn  whether  his 
adm-nistration  of  th»  government  is  acceptable  to  the  poople.  The 
term  of  four  years,  for  which  the  president  is  elected,  commences 

In  what  officer  is  the  oxecutivo  p^wer  uf  tfie  United  fetates  vented  ? 
What  is  the  executive  j>ower?  Is  it  superior  to  the  lojrislativc 
power  ?  What  kind  of  an  executive  department  was  it  desirable  to 
organize?  In  whom  was  the  executive  j  ower  vested  under  the  cori- 
federatioa  ?  What  were  the  evds  of  this  method  and  how  remedied  ? 
How  long  does  the  president  hold  his  office?  What  is  said  of 
this  term  ?  What  changes  may  take  pi  ice  in  Congress  during,  the 
Uirui  ?     What  may  tho  prebidcut  learn  froln  thet>o  cuanges  ?    Wbou 
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on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  succeeding  the  day  on  which  the 
votes  of  thc,el('ctora  arc  given  ;  which  last  mentioned  day  is,  by  act 
of  Congress,  the  first  Wednesday  in  Deoeniliev,  in  every  fourth 
ye.ir  yacc'eding  the  lir.>t  ])rL.-idLuti;il  elccLi.jn.  There  ia  no  eousti- 
aitiiynal  limit  to  the  number  uf  terms  for  which  tlie  same  person 
jiiay  be  elected  president,  but  the  example  of  Washington,  who 
declined  to  be  elected  a  third  time,  became  a  precedent  to  hia  muc- 
cetsorb,^none  of  whom  has  ever  been  a  candidate  fur  a  third  election. 
The  officeof  vice  jireyident  was  created  that  there  might  be  Bome 
pi^rion  to  Buccced  the  president  in  case  of  hiw  death,  or  removal 
from  the  office  by  resignation  or  impeaciunent.  Thrice  in  the  his- 
torj  ot  the  country,  a  vice  president  has  thus  become  jiresidcnt  : 
John  Tyler  succeeding  William  II.  Ilanis.nin  1841 ,  Millard  Fill- 
more succeeding  Zachary  Taylor  in  IS.H),  and  Andrew  Johnson 
succeeding  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1805. 

Clause  2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  iu  such  manner  as 
tbo  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  whole  numhor  of  senators  and  re})resentative3 
to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but  no 
.senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  Stales,  shall  be  ajipointcd 
an  elector. 

The  election  vl'  president  and  \  i(  e  jiresident  was  taken  Irom  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  gi\en  to  a  limited  number  of  electors,  with 
the  hope  of  avoiding  the  tumults,  excitements,  intrigues,  and  cor- 
ruption, that  might  be  e.\pccted  to  attend  a  popular  election,  and 
of  securing  the  exercise  of  greater  wisdom,  virtue  and  patriotism 
in  the  choice  of  national  rulers.  This  hope,  however,  has  been 
disappointed.  I'ractically  thu  electors  do  not  exercise  their  own 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  virtue  at  all,  but  merel}-  give  expression 
to  such   measure  of     tlioop   (iuaiitics  as  Jiiav   have   been  exhil;itcd 


does  the  presidential  term  commence?  On  what  day  are  the  elec- 
'  toral  votes  given?  How  many  times  may  the  same  person  be 
elected  president?  What,  however,  is  the  practice  in  that  regard? 
Why  was  the  office  of  vice  president  created?  How  often  and  iu 
what  instances  has  the  vice  president  become  president? 

What  i5  the  provision  for  choosing  electors?  Why  was  the 
election  of  president  and  vice  president  given  to  a  limited  number 
of  electore  ?    Was  this  object  accdraplisbed ?    What  is  the  pra<;ti- 
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hy  the  popular  majority  which  elected  them.  They  are  elected  for 
the  exprofs  purpose  of  givinj^-  their  eloctoriil  votea  to  certain  candi- 
dates, and  not  uf  voting  fur  hiuh  j.eri^on?*  n.-^  appcor  to  theiu  mo6t 
worthy  of  election. 

The  provit^ion  that  each  sttitw  shall  have  as  nmny  electors  us  it 
has  senators  and  repre«Bntati\ei  in  Cuuy;rcf;t<,  was  designed  to  i>o 
cure  to  each  state  the  isanie  propnitiunate  inllutnce  inrc^^ardto  ihu 
administration  of  the  laws  that  it  has  in  reyird  to  the  making  uf 
them.  Different  ways  -of  choosing  electors  prevail  in  dillcrei)t 
stiites.  In  some  they  are  chosen  by  the  legit-lature,  in  others  hy 
the  people  in  single  districts,  in  otliera  hy  general  ticket.  In  Ver- 
mont th»y  are  chosen  by  genaral  tickut.  jNIember;^  of  Congress  and 
persons  holding  offices  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
arc  excluded  from  being  electors,  becautie  their  uMieial  poijitiou 
would  subject  them  to  undue  inlluence  by  a  jircsidcnt  or  vice 
president  who  might  bo  candidate  for  re-electi(jn,  and  -would  also 
give  them  undue  influence  with  the  other  elcctor^. 

Clause  o.  (The  original  clunye  tliird  was  aiiiiulled  by 
an  article  of  ameiuluient  wliioh  tuuk  the  ])lace  of  the 
original  clause,  September  25th,  1804.  Tho  article  of 
amendment  is  as  follows  :)  The  eleetor.s  shall  meet  in  their 
respective  states,  and  vote,  by  ballot,  for  president  and 
vice  president,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  lie  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  state  with  themselves  ;  they  shall 
name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  ns  })resident, 
and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  vice  presi- 
dent ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice 
president,  and  of  the  nuiiiber  of  votes  for  each,  which  list 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  ti  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 

cal  working  (if  this  lut'thod  of  Lh;.iiuii  V  Tor  \s-hat  purjiore  arc 
electors  really  chot-en? 

What  was  the  design  f  f  tlie  provision  respecting  the  number  of 
electors?  In  what  different  wriys  are  electors  chotcn  in  diflcrent 
states?  How  are  they  chosen  in  Vermont?  On  what  day  are  they 
chosen  in  all  the  states?  Why  are  members  of  Congress  and  other 
United  States  officers  excluded  from  being  electors  ? 

How  wae  the  original  claufcc  tliird  annulled?    Undvr  the  article 
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pivsideiit  of  the  Senate;  the  president  of  the  Senate  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  certificAtes,  and  the  votes  shall  then  bo 
counted  ;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  president  shall  be  the  president,  if  such  number  be 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ;  and 
if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then,  from  the  persons 
having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the 
list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president ; 
but  in  choosing  the  president  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote  ; 
a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice  ;  and  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  president, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  be- 
fjre  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  vice 
president  shall  act  as  president,  as  in  case  of  the  death,  or 
other  constitutional  disability  of  the  president. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice 
president  shall  be  the  vice  president,  if  such  number  be 
a  majority  of  the  whole  numl.ier  of  electors  apyjointed  ;  and 
if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  high- 
est numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  vice 
president ;  a  quorum  for  that  purpose  shall  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
president,  shall  lie  eligible  to  that  of  vice  president  of  the 
Ignited  States. 

Tlu;  requireiiioiit  tlmt  fucli  rK-.toral  ^-ollo-e  bliall  meet  in  its  own 
state  was  designed  to  reuiuve  the  uppurtunity  for  intrigue  or  con- 
icrted  iictiou  wliich  would  be  iitlbrdcd  if  the  eleetora  were  iillowed 
to  meet  iiH  one  entire  hod  v.  'I'lie  {jrovision  that  at  least  one  of  the 
perHonB  voted  for  bhull  n..t  he  tm  iidiubitant  of  the  eamo  state  as  the 

of  amendment  -where  do  the  eleetors  meet?  What  in  the  dcfiign  of 
this  requirement?     Whnt  is  recjiiired  in  regard  to  tiie  reHidence  of 
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electors,  makes  it  certain  that  the  president  and  vice  president 
shall  be  inhabitants  of  diftercnt  btateb,  and  operates  as  a  check 
upun  the  vanity  or  the  favoritism  that  would  induce  an  elector  to 
throw  away  a  vote  fur  the  sake  of  givinjr  it  to  a  citizen  of  his  own 
state. 

By  the  original  third  claurie,  the  clecturs  were  nut  to  designate 
one  person  for  president  and  another  person  fur  viue  president, 
but  to  vote  on  the  bime  ticket,  fur  two  persona,  of  whom  the  one 
having  a  majority  should  ha  preaideut.  lUit  if  there  were  more 
«  than  one  having  a  majority  and  an  eipinl  numbt-r  of  vutes,  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  was  reiniired  lu  elect  one  of  tliem  presi- 
dent ;  and  after  a  jn-esident  TTascliusen,whetlier  i>y  the  electors  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  electoral  votes  was  declared  Tice  president  At  the  election  of 
the  fourth  president,  Thomas  JefTertion  and  Aarun  iJurr  liad  each 
a  majority  and  an  equal  number  of  Vv)tes,  anil  the  choice  between 
them  was  devolved  upon  the  llonso  of  Kejiresentatives.  Party 
spirit  was  then  imaging  witii  its  utmost  I'ury.  'J'iic  most  intense  es- 
citement  prevailed  throughout  the  «n>tirc  country,  and  su  violent 
was  the  agitation  that  the  very  existence  of  ilie  nation  was  en- 
dangered. After  a  struggle  of  nearly  a  week,  Uie  contest  was  closed 
by  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  as  president.  It  was  to  pre- 
vent similar  occurrences  that  the  present  article  of  amendment  wab 
proposed  and  adopted,  and  the  electors  are  required  to  designate 
on  their  ballots  the  person  voted  f  <r  as  president,  and  tlie  person 
voted  for  as  vice  president. 

By  the  original  clause,  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  no 
choice  was  made  by  the  electors,  were  required  to  choose  a  presi- 
dent from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  of  persons  voted  for.  The 
amendment  recjuires  the  clioice  to  be  made  froin  t!ie  three  highest, 

the  candidates?  What  are  tlio  ad- ui-tages  of  this  re(iuirenient  ■.' 
What  was  the  mode  of  election,  under  the  original  third  clause  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  the  electoral  vote  at  the  liiurth  election  of 
president?  'Wliat  was  tlie  eil'ect  upon  the  nation  ?  What  was  the 
tinal  result?  \Vh\  was  the  present  amendment  adopted  ?  W  hat 
do  the  electors  now  designate  on  their  ballots? 

Ilow  is  the  resu't  uf  tiie  electoral  vote  determined  ?  Wliat  per- 
son is  elected  prc-^ident  ?  What  are  the  nroceedings  when  no  person 
has  a  n  ajority  of  the  electoral  vote  ?     \Vhut  Wiis  required  in  such 
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the  deeign  of  which  is  to  exclude  from  the  chance  of  election  those 
persons  who  had  received  ]>ut  a  very  few  electoral  votes.  The  elec- 
tion devolves  ujwn  the  House  of  Keprcfientativos,  bocuuKc  that  is 
the  brunch  of  CougrcfiH  which  more  directly  represents  the  people. 
In  choosing  a  president  by  the  House,  the  vote  is  taken  by  states, 
the  entire  delegation  from  each  state  having  one  vote.  Tliis  waa 
intended  to  give  tu  each  state  an  equal  voice  in  the  election.  Since 
the  adoption  of  tiiiu  amendment  there  has  been  but  one  election  of 
president  by  the  House  of  KepreSentatives.  At  the  election  for  the 
,  tenth  presidential  term  there  was  no  choice  of  president  by  the 
electors.  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  H.  Crawford,  and  Andrew 
Jackson,  were  the  three  highest  on  the  list  of  candidates,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  chosen  president  by  the  House.  By  the  origi- 
nal clause,  a  vice  president  could  not  be  designated  till  after  a 
president  had  been  elected.  But  by  the  amendment,  wlien  no  choice 
is  made  by  the  electors,  the  Senate  may  proceed  at  once  to  choose 
a,  vice  president  from  the  persons  having  the  two  highest  numbers 
of  votes.  The  choice  of  vice  president  is  given  to  the  Senate, 
chiefly  because  ho  is  the  presiding  officer  in  that  body.  In  making 
the  election,  the  vote  ia  not  taken  by  states,  but  each  senator  baa 
one  vote.  The  vice  president  is  required  to  have  tho  same  quali- 
tications  as  tho  president,  because  it  is  possible  that  he  may  bo 
called  on  to  succeed  the  president. 

Clause  4.     The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of 
choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall 

ft  case  by  the  original  clause  ?  With  what  design  Avas  the  number 
■of  candidates  to  go  beiore  the  House  reduced  to  three  ?  Why  doea 
the  election  devolve  upuu  the  House  ?  How  is  the  vote  of  the  House 
taken?  Why?  How  many  elections  by  tlie  Hsuse  liavc  taken  place 
since  the  adoption  of  this  amendment?  What  were  the  fact^  in 
that  case?  If  tiie  House,  when  the  clioice  of  president  devolve* 
upon  it,  fails  to  make  an  election  before  tlie  fourtli  day  of  .March, 
what  is  the  consequence?  What  pertun  is  ehofcn  vice  president 
by  the  electors  ?  If  no  person  has  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote**, 
how  is  tiie  choice  of  vice  president  made?  What  was  the  rule  in 
the  original  third  clause  a.s  to  det-ignating  a  vice  president  ?  W  hat 
is  it  nosv?  Why  is  tho  choice  given  to  tiie  Senate?  What  consti- 
tutes a  quorum  of  the  Senate  for  this  purpose,  and  how  many  voteu 
are  necessary  to  a  choice?  How  is  the  vote  taken?  WLut  per- 
tons  are  ineligible  to  the  office  of  vice  president?     Why? 
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give  their  votes ;  Yrhich  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout 
the  United  States. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1845,  Congress  declared  that  electora  shall 
be  chosen  in  each  state  on  the  TueHday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
of  November  of  the  year  preceding  the  commencement  of  each  presi- 
dential term.  An  act  of  Congrees,  passed  in  1792,  designated  the 
first  Wednesday  in  December  next  after  their  election  as  the  day 
for  the  electors  to  meet  and  give  tlieir  votes.  Their  vote  must  bo 
delivered  to  the  preaident  of  the  fc'eiiate  before  the  following  first 
Wednesday  in  Janu;iry,  and  lie  h>  required  to  count  tlio  votes  and 
announce  the  result  on  the  si  ootid  Vfednesday  in  February  next 
succeeding. 

Clause  f).  No  person,  excej)t  a  natural  horn  citizen,  or 
u  citizen  of  the  United  Stated  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution,  shall  ])C  eligihle  to  the  uflico  of  presi- 
dent ;  neither  shall  any  person  lie  eligible  to  that  ofhce  Avho 
shall  not  ha\^e  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
been  fourteen  years  a  lesident  within  the  United  Slates. 

The  design  of  the  first  provision  in  this  clause  was  to  make  it 
Buve  that  the  jircsident  ehould  not  be  liable  to  foreign  influence. 
An  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  aliens  who  had  been  naturalized 
bcfire  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  because  many  such  had 
sliown  the  niunt  entire  devotion  to  tl\e  interests  of  America,  and 
had  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
Children  of  American  citizens,  born  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the 
Unitrd  States,  arc  by  act  of  C«)ugro8h  declnred  to  be  natural  born 
citi.!ens,  and  are  therefore  eligible  to  the  presidency.  The  require- 
ments in  regard  to  age  and  residence  are  designed  to  secure  matu- 

What  does  clau!-e  fourth  require  Congrejss  to  determine?  On 
what  day  are  electors  to  be  ehurien'.'  On  wliat  day  are  they  rcquirei.1 
to  meet  and  give  their  \ottP?  Wlieii  must  tlieir  vote  be  delivered 
to  the  president  of  the  Sennte?  On  whiu  day  mu-st  the  result  be 
announced  ? 

What  persons  are  eligiljle  to  the  othce  of  president?  What  wa« 
the  design  of  excluding  foreign  born  persons  from  the  presidency? 
"Why  Avas  an  exception  made  in  favor  of  euch  as  had  become  citi- 
zens I. cfore  the  adoption  of  th.e  Constitution?  What  is  said  of 
childr.'n  of  American  citizens  born  abroad  ?      Wliat  is  the  desigp 
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rity  of  character,  knowlege,  and  ability,  in  the  president,  ne  well 
as  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
residenoe  required  does  not  preclude  a  temporary  residence  in  an- 
other country,  if  there  he  no  iutention  uf  making  a  peraiauent 
Hettlement  thern. 

Clause  G.  In  ciisc  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  de- 
volve on  the  vice  president ;  and  the  Congress  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation  or 
inability,  both  of  the  president  and  vice  president,  de- 
claring what  officer  shall  then  act  as  president ;  and  such 
officer  shall  act  aecurdingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed, 
or  a  presi.leiit  shnll  be  doctr(l 

When  the  prchi(ieiii;y  hecomes  Viicunt  in  either  of  tlie  cafte« 
mentioned  in  tlii.i  clnure,  it  is  the  office  it«e!f,  and  not  simply  the 
powers  and  dutit.-  -t  it,  t..  v,hirh  the  vii-e  president  fuoceeds.  lie 
becomes  prebideiit,  and  not  mer<  ly  reting  prrsident.  In  execution 
of  the  power  ji,iven  in  ihelnltcr  part  of  thit-- clauhe,  Congress  has  pro- 
vided that  in  caeo  ul  ihe  removal,  death,  re^iignation  or  inability  of 
I'oth  prcpiilent  and  \iee  pret-ident,  tiie  president  j>ro  Umpore  of  the 
Senate,  or  if  there  l»e  no  nieh  (.Itieer  at  the  time,  tl:e  speaker  of 
the  House  nliall  aet  as  ].rehi(leiit.  Hy  the  same  act  it  is  further 
provided  tliat  wliemver  the  ofliees  of  president  and  vice  president 
shall  both  become  ;aeant,  the  Pceretary  of  state  shall  notify  the 
governor,-*  of  tf.e  stc.teB,  nnd  a  sjMeial  election  cliell  be  held  to  fill 
the  vaeaiieie:«. 

Clause  7.  The  preriidcnt  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall 

of  the  requirements  in  regard  to  ago  and  residene->  ?  What  rcfi- 
denee  in  another  eountry  is  ncvertlndess  alh^wable  ? 

Ill  what  capes  dofH  the  office  of  president  devolve  on  the  vice 
president'.'  Wiiat  authority  has  ('ongrcss  in  regard  to  vacancies  of 
both  ollices  at  once  V  In  pursuance  of'  this  authority  what  has  Con- 
gress provided?    What  further  provision  is  made  l)y  the  same  act? 

What  is  declared   in   re^jard   to  the  cumpcnsatiun  of  the  prcJii- 
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have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  them. 

The  object  of  thia  clauHC  is  to  place  the  prcHidont  beyond  the  in- 
tiuence  of  pecuniary  conHidenitions,  and  to  secure  to  iiim  (reedom 
and  independence  of  action.  The  sahiry  of  the  president  is  estub- 
lished  at  twonty-five  thousand  dollars  j.er  annum,  with  the  use  of 
the  executive  uiansion  and  furnituie  ;  and  the  salary  of  the  vice 
president  is  established  at  eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Clause  8.  Jiefore  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office, 
he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  oath  of  office  is  required  of  the  president  that  he  may  be 
placed  under  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  obligatioiiB  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

Sec.  2.  Clause  1.  The  president  shall  ))e  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  tiie  United  States,  and 
of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States  ;  he  may  require  the 
opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices  ;  and  he  shall  have  power 
to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

The  unity,  promptness,  and  ellicieucy  of  action,  which  are  nec- 
essary in  military  and  naval  operations,  can  be  better  scoured  when 
a  single  person  lias  the  command,  than  \vl;cn  it  is  distributed 
among  several  persons      And  a.s  tiie  duties  of  commandir-in-chief 

dent?  What  is  the  object  of  this  clause?  What  are  the  saUiricfl 
of  tiie  president  and  vice  president? 

What  oath  is  the  president  required  to  take  before  entering  on 
the  execution  of  his  office?     Why  ia  this  required? 

What  authority  has  the  prcsidtut  in  military  and  naval  affairs V 
Why  \h  it  desirable  that  a  single  p.-rhun  shuul.rhav  tlie  chief  cum- 
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are  of  an  executive  nature,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  they  should 
•  be  performed  by  the  highest  executive  oflacer. 

The  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments  is  pre- 
sumed to  give  constant  and  Bpecial  Btudy  to  Bubjects  connected  with 
hie  department,  and  to  be  better  iniormed  concerning  them  than 
any  one  else  can  be.  Their  opinions  are  therefore  valuable,  and 
the  president  is  authorized  to  require  them  in  writing.  But  ho  is 
under  no  obligation  to  adopt  such  opinions.  Nor  do  the  president 
and  heads  of  departments  con.stitute  an  executive  council,  'whoHo 
decision  is  the  decision  of  the  executive  department.  The  presi- 
dent receives  opinionp  and  listens  to  advice,  but  his  own  decision 
is  supreme. 

A  reprieve  is  a  delay  of  the  execution  of  a  sentence  in  a  criminal 
case,  for  a  specified  time.  A  pardon  is  an  entire  discharge  of  & 
criminal  from  the  punishment  due  tohis  crime.  Keprieves  and  par- 
dons are  sometimes  necessary  to  remedy  injustice  which  may  have 
been  done  by  means  of  false,  mistaken,  or  iusuflicient  testimony. 
The  president  may  pardon  before  trial  and  conviction,  as  well  as 
after,  and  may  grant  a  conditional  or  unconditional  pardon.  Ho 
may  remit  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  under  the  revenue  laws, 
and  may  order  a  criminal  prosecution  pending  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  to  be  discontinued  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  impeachments,  because  the  ob- 
ject of  an  impeachment  is  not  eo  much  to  punish  as  to  disgrace  by 
removal  from  office,  and  becauso  the  president  might  be  tempted  to 
protect  persons  who  were  perhaps  appointed  by  himself  to  the 
offices  from  which  it  is  sought  to  remove  them. 

mand  of  the  army  and  navy?  What  makes  it  proper  that  the 
president  shall  be  commander-in-chief? 

What  may  the  president  reriuirc  of  the  principal  officerH  in  the 
executive  departments?  Why  arc  their  opinions  valuable?  Is  the 
president  bound  to  adopt  their  opinions?  What  is  said  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  president  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  de- 
partments? 

What  power  has  the  president  in  regard  to  oftenseB  against  the 
United  States?  What  is  a  reprieve  ?  Wliat  is  a  pardon  ?  Why 
are  reprieves  and  pardons  sometimes  neceusary?  In  wliat  variouB 
w.-ys  may  the  president  exercise  his  pardoning  power?  Why  is  an 
exception  made  in  the  case  of  impeachments? 
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Clause  2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur  ;  and  he  shall  nomin- 
ate, and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls, judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  heroin  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But 
the  Congress,  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment  of  such 
inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president  alone, 
in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

A  treaty  is  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  natiotiH.  Treaties 
are  uHiially  negotiated  by  agentb  or  ministera  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  but  they  arc  not  binding  till  ratified  by  the  gov- 
ernments themselvoH.  When  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  by  the 
president,  the  Senate  may  ratify  or  reject  it,  may  ratify  it  in 
f)art  and  reject  it  in  part,  or  may  propiose  additional  articlen. 
Amendments,  as  well  an  the  original  treaty,  require  a  vote  of  two- 
tlurda.  If  a.  treaty  is  at  all  amended  by  the  Senate,  or  ia  ratified 
only  in  part,  it  does  not  become  binding  till  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  adopted  by  the  government  with  w  hich  it  waw  made.  The 
power  of  making  treatien  is  vented  in  the  president  because,  as  the 
chief  executive  officer,  he  is  mcittt  fully  informed  respecting  the  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations  ;  and  the  Senate 
is  associated  with  him,  because  treaties  are  a  fiart  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  laud,  and  it  ia  suitable  that  the  legislative  department 
of  government  should  bo  represented  in  making  them. 

Ambassadors  are  ministers  of  the  highest  grade  sent  to  foreign 
nations,  and  are  usually  called  Envoys  Extraordinary,  or  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary.  The  term  '•  public  minister)*  ''  includes  all  min- 
isters except  ambassadors   and  conmii«hi..nr'r8  appointed  for  special 

What  power  has  the  president  in  regard  to  treaties?  What  is  a 
treaty  ?  Ilow  art;  treaties  usually  negotiated  ?  W  hen  only  do  they 
become  binding  ?  What  action  may  the  Senate  take  upon  a  treaty? 
How  largo  a  vote  is  necessary  fur  the  adoption  of  amendments  to  a 
treaty  ?  If  a  treaty  is  altered  in  the  Senate  when  does  it  become 
binding?  Why  is  the  power  of  making  treaties  vested  in  the  pres- 
idontV      Why 'is  the  Senate  associated  with  him  ? 

What  j)ower  of  appointment  to  otBce  has  the  president  7     What 
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pnrposea.  Consuls  are  commercial  agents,  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  or  of  its  citizens,  in 
foreign  countries.  The  extension  of  the  appointing  power  to  the  ' 
eaeea  of  all  other  ofBoers  not  otherwise  provided  for,  was  designed 
to  meet  emergencies  which  were  likely  to  -cirise,  hut  could  not  be 
foreseen  or  provided  for  in  detail.  If  the  Senate  rejects  a  nomin- 
ation ma«le  hy  the  president,  he  may  make  another,  or  may  re-nom- 
inate the  same  person.  In  no  case  has  the  Senate  the  power  of 
nomination  or  appointment  The  power  of  appointing  is  construed 
to  include  the  power  of  removing  those  already  in  office,  and  this 
power  is  exercised  by  the  prenident  alone,  without  any  co-operation 
by  the  Senate.  The  reasons  which  led  to  this  con.-<truction  of  the 
Constitution  were  that  the  prchident  is  bound  to  carry  the  laws  into 
execution,  which  he  can  only  d'l  by  means  of  ollicers  responsible 
directly  to  him,  and  that  remoMils  niighl  frequently  be  necessary 
when  Congress  was  not  in  scswiun,  and  the  absent  of  the  Senate 
could  not  b<>  ol)tained.  The  power  of  removal  extendi  not  only  to 
civil  officers,  l)Ul  to  officers  in  the  ;irniy  ai\<l  navy. 

Clause  0).  The  jiredMeiit  .<h;ill  ha\c  powortofiU  up 
all  vacancies  that  may  lia])i)ea  duriii;^  the'  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  i^raiuiiig  coinaii^''ion^  wliifli  slial!  expire  at  the 
end  of  their  ne.xt  scsaioii. 

The  vacancies  to  which  ri:fercnce  is  here  made  are  such  as  hap- 
pen in  offices  that  are  ordinarily  to  be  tilled  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  president  nnd  Senate.  Tlie  power  uf  filling  thein  temporarily 
ia  given  to  the  pre.iiilent  alone,  because  the  assent  of  the  Senate  can 
not  be  oI>tain('d  during;  the  ncesh,  and  the  pulilie  liusiness  may 
unffer  if  the  uffici-s  remain  unorciipicd. 

arc  arabassadors  ?  What  are  public  ministers  ?  What  are  oonHuIs? 
Why  was  the  appointing  powi/r  extended  to  the  eases  of  all  officrs 
not  otherwise  ]irovided  for?  VN  hat  may  tlie  president  do,  when  hif 
nomination  is  rejected?  Has  the  Senate  any  power  of  nomination? 
What  is  included  in  the  power  of  appointing?  By  whom  is  the 
power  of  removal  exercised  ?  What  reasons  led  to  thi.s  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  ?  To  what  oflio*;'  does  the  power  of  re- 
mov.'l  extend? 

\V  hat  power  has  the  president  to  till  vacancies  that  happen  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate?  To  what  vacancies  is  reference  here 
made?  Why  is  the  power  of  umporary  ajipointment  given  to  tlio 
prceidont  alone  ? 
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Sec.  8.  He  shall,  froiu  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Con- 
gress information  of  the  state  of  the  union,  and  recommend 
to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  nec- 
essary and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of 
disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
think  proper  ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  jAiblic 
ministers  ;  he  shall  take  care  that  tlie  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted, and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

In  discharge  of  tlic'  duty  required  ijy  tlie  lirst  pai-t  ol'  this  seo 
tion,  the  president  sends  a  written  niessige  to  CongreHSiit  the  com- 
mencement of  every  fessiuu,  and  other  messages  Trheuever  he  sees 
fit.  Congress  is  under  no  obligation  to  adopt  the  meuHures  wliieh 
are  recommended  by  tiie  president,  but  may  excreiise  itM  own  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  theiu.  The  power  of  convening  both  houses,  or 
either  of  them,  in  extra  scHisiou,  is  given  to  the  president,  beeauHc 
circumHta  UL-es  may  arise  during  the  recess  in  wliich  the  public 
safety  may  ro  [uiris  a  sjssiim  of  Cungren-,  and  no  one  but  tlie  pretii- 
djnt  can  have  that  full  knowledge  of  all  the  foreign  and  domestic 
relations  of  the  United  States  whicli  i/  necessary  to  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  necessities  of  th<' case.  Extra  sessions  ha  \e  sijveral  limes 
been  called.  The  president  is  authorized  to  rocei\e  ambassadors 
and  other  foreign  ministers  because  he  is  the  head  of  tlic  govern- 
ment. The  power  of  recei\ing  ineludcs  the  power  of  rejecting  or 
dismissing  them.  No  discretion  is  given  t  j  the  president  in  regard 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  lie  is  rciiuired  to  execute  them  all, 
whether  he  deems  them  expedient  or  inexpedient,  ecjnstitutional  or 
unconstitutional.  He  is  properly  charged  with  this  duty,  liecaune 
he  is  the  chief  executive  officer,  and,  as  commander-in-chief  of  tlie 

What  communication  to  Congress  is  the  president  re(iuired  to 
make?  IIow  is  this  d(me?  Is  Congress  obliged  to  adopt  his 
recommendations?  AVhy  is  the  power  of  calling  extra  sessions 
given  to  the  president?  Why  is  the  president  authorized  to  receive 
ambassadors?  What  is  included  in  thfci  power  of  receiving?  What 
discretion  has  tlie  president  in  regard  to  executing  the  laws?  Why 
is  he  ebiirged  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws? 
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army  and  navy,  has  ample  power  to  enforce  the  obfiervance  of  the 
lawti. 

Seo.  4.  The  president,  vice  president,  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  otfice 
on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

All  pcrsuns  who  hold  oilicc  under  the  j;ovcrnmci)t  of  the  United 
StateH,  whether  the  duties  of  tin  ir  olfu'eB  are  executive  ov  judicial, 
are  civil  oHieers  within  the  meaning  of  this  nection.  Such  are 
heads  of  departments,  judircH  of  the  United  States  courts,  revenue 
officers,  poHtmasterB  and  otherH  Officers  in  the  army  and  navj  are 
not  civil  offieerH  and  can  he  tried  lor  mitdemeanors  in  their  offices 
only  by  court  martial.  Bribery  in  the  giving  of  money  to  a  person 
in  office,  or  the  reception  of  it  by  him,  as  an  inducement  to  do 
something  contrary  to  the  duty  of  bin  office.  The  clause  "  or 
other  high  crinur  or  misdemeanors,"  was  added  to  include  the 
many  crimes  bcf^ides  treason  and  bribery,  that  would  render  au 
officer  worthy  of  impeachment. 

AKTICLE    111. 
Tin:  .)IU»I(J1AL  I'UWKK. 

Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  order  and  establish. 
The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  Avhich 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  administration  of 
justice  was  conlined  to  the  state  court.-,  and  there  was  no  method 
of  correcting  their  erroneous  deci.Mous  affecting  the  interests  of  tiie 

Who  may  be  removed  from  office  by  impeachment?  For  what 
olfenses?  'Who  are  civil  officers  within  tlie  meaning  of  this  sec- 
tion ?  Jilention  some  of  them.  How  are  officers  in  the  army  and 
nasy  to  be  tried?  What  is  bribery  ?  Why  is  the  clause  "or 
otlier  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  added? 

in  what  is  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  vested  ?  How 
wio,  juBtice  administered  liefore  the  adoptimi  of  the  Conatitution? 
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nation  or  of  the  citizens  of  other  states  ;  nor  had  the  Btate  courts 
any  authority  to  enforce  the  hiwH  of  the  United  Stutee.  These 
erilB  made  it  necesnary  to  establinh  a  national  judiciary.  The  prin- 
cipal functions  of  the  bupreinc  (.-ourt  arc  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  eflfectfl  of  laws  which  conflict  witli  tlio  Constitution,  and  against 
any  usurpations  by  the  executive  or  legislative  departnn  nts,  and 
to  secure  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
treaties,  and  lawH  of  the  United  ytatcn.  It  consists  of  one  chief 
justice  and  eight  associate  justices,  any  five  of  -i^liom  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  it  holds  one  session  annually,  at  Washington,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Monday  of  Dcccml>er. 

Under  the  authority  to  establinh  inferior  cnirts,  Congress  ha» 
established  circuit  courts,  district  courts,  and  the  court  of  claims. 
The  United  States  are  di\itled  into  as  many  circuits  as  tliero  are 
judges  of  the  supreuie  court,  and  each  circuit  i»  divided  into 
several  districts.  A  circuit  court  is  compnspd  of  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  and  the  district  judge  fur  the  district  in  which  tlic 
court  is  iield.  It  is  hehl  in  each  circuit  twi<  c  a  year.  A  district 
court  consists  of  one  judgr  appointed  in  each  district.  The  court 
of  claimn  consistf-  of  three  jtid-.-:^  and  Indd.s  iis  ^.•^Ki..ns  at  Wash- 
ington. 

All  the  pronsioiih  of  the  Couititutiou  in  regard  U>  the  judges  of 
the  United  States  courts  are  designed  to  secure  entire  honesty  and 
independence  of  action.  If  they  were  elected  by  the  people  they 
would  be  liable  to  be  influmced  in  favur  of  the  party  which  elected 
them,  and  against  that  which  opposed  them.  They  are  therefore  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  with  the  cwncurrcace  of  the  Senate.  If 
their  term  of  oflice  extended  only  to  a  certain  number  of  years,  the 
fbar  of  losing  a  re-appointmcnt  might  prevent  thenn  from  doing  their 

What  were  tiic  evils  of  that  state  of  things  ?  Whsit  are  the  prin- 
cipal functions  of  the  supreme  court'.'  Ut  what  does  it  ccmeifit  ? 
Wlien  and  where  dovs  it  hold  it  .  hcsisiuub? 

What  inferior  courts  liave  been  fstablished  by  Congress".'  Fur 
this  purpc?e,  how  are  the  Fnited  States  divided  ?  How  is  a  circuit 
court  composed?  How  often  is  it  held?  Of  what  does  a  district 
court  consist?     Of  what  dots  tlie  court  of  claims  consist? 

What  IB  the  design  of  the  provisions  in  regard  tu  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts?  Why  are  they  apjiointed  by  the  president 
rather  tliaii  elected  by  tlio  jeupk'?     llow  might  they  he.  intluenced 
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duty  with  fearlessnces  and  impartiality.  If  they  wero  liable  to  bo 
removedby  the  president,  they  might  be  unduly  uifluencedby  him. 
If  their  compensation  oould  be  diiniuishcd,  CougrosH  might  bring 
unworthy  motives  to  bear  upon  them.  They  are  therefore  ap- 
pointed during  good  behaviour ;  and  8o  long  aH  they  arc  competent 
to  do  their  dutiew,  and  actually  do  them  faithfully,  they  are  Bubject 
to  no  authority,  and  are  in  no  way  liable  to  interlerence. 

Skc.  2.  Clause  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases,  in  law  and  e(iuity,  arising  under  this  Constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases  alFectiug 
ambassadors,  other  jniblic  ministei-s  and  consuls  ;  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ;  to  controver- 
sies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party  ;  to  con- 
troversies betvreen  two  or  more  states,  between  a  state 
and  citizens  of  another  state,  between  citizens  of  different 
states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

The  cases  specified  in  this  secticni  aic  put  under  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  courta,  beeauee  they  involve  rights  under  Hie 
CouHtitution,  lawfe,  or  treaties  of  the  United  Statew,  or  under  tlic 
law  of  natio)i8,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  final  deciniou  of  them  fcliDuld 
be  made  by  the  supreme  court.  Cases  at  law  are  those  in  which 
rights  are  to  be  ascertained  and  established  by  a  strict  application 
of  the  law  as  it  is.  Cases  in  equity  are  those  in  which  i-elief  is 
sought  from  tht  strictness  of  tlie  law  )iy  the  a]iplication  of  equita- 
ble principles.  Cases  of  adiniiviUy  and  maritinu!  jiiiisdictiDU  nn- 
such  a.s  gruw  out  of   tr.insactiouH  on  tlie  hi;j;ri  i-cas. 

Under  that  portion  of  this  .liuibo  ulii.-li  gives  juriKdietion  of 
eases  "  between  a  state  and  citi/eus  of  iciotlur  .stiite.'"  it  was-  bild 

if  they  held  ollice  only  for  a  term  of  ytar.i  .'  Iluw,  if  liable  to  In; 
removed  by  the  president  ?  llow,  if  their  coiiipensation  were  liabhj 
to  be  diminished  ?     IIow  are  all  tlitse  evils  guarded  against  ? 

To  vihat  cases  does  the  judicial  power  ot  tlie  United  States  ex- 
tend? Why?  What  are  cases  at  law  ?  What  are  cases  in  equity? 
What  are  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction?  V\  Imt 
wae  held  in  regard  to  eases  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another 
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by  tho  supreme  court  that  a  suit  might  be  maintained  by  an  indi- 
vidual agninfit  a  stute.  But  the  states  were  diBsatigfied  with  thiB 
decision,  and  claimed  an  an  attribute  of  state  sovereignty  that  they 
Hhould  not,  without  their  consent,  be  sued  by  individuals.  To  meet 
this  demand  of  tiio  states  the  eleventh  article  of  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  judicial  ijower  uf  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by 
citizens  of  another  state,  or  l>y  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  state." 

This  amendment  does  not  apply  to  suits  brought  against  a  state 
by  another  state,  or  by  a  foreign  nation.  Such  suits  may  still  be 
maintained. 

Clause  2.  In  all  cases  affucting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state 
shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the 
supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
law  and  fact,  with  such  exception!  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

Original  jurisdiction  is  the  right  of  haying  a  case  commenced 
and  tried  for  the  first  time  in  a  certain  court.  Original  jurisdiction 
of  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls, 
is  given  to  the  supreme  court,  because  of  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons named,  and  their  rights  as  representatives  of  foreign  nations. 
Appellate  jurisdiction  is  tho  right  of  reviewing  and  correcting  tho 
decisions  in  a  case  commenced  in  another  court.  The  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  extends  to  cases  commenced 
in  the  circuit  and  district  courts,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  ex- 
ceeds two  thousand  dollars.      The   final  judgment  in  the  highest 

state?  How  was  this  received  by  the  states,  and  why  ?  What 
amendment  was  made  to  meet  this  desire  of  the  states  ? 

In  what  cases  has  the  wuprtane  court  original  jurisdiction? 
What  is  original  jurisdiction  '!  Why  does  the  supreme  court  have 
original  jiu-isdiction  of  cases  aff<'cting  ambassadors,  other  public 
miniflters  and  consuls  ?    What  is  appellate  jurisdiction  ?     To  what 
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court  in  any  state  may  also  be  brought  before  the  iupreiao  court 
for  roviewal  and  correction,  in  throe  cases  :  when  the  validity  of  & 
treaty  or  statute  of  the  United  States,  or  an  authority  exercised 
under  the  United  States,  is  drawn  in  ijucstion,  and  the  deciwion  in 
against  the  validity;  when  the  validity  of  any  state  authority  Ls 
drawn  in  (jUL-stiun  on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution, treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision 
is  in  favor  of  the  validity  ;  when  the  construction  of  any  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  a  oinaiiesiun  held  under  the  United  States,  is  drawn  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  decision  is  against  the  right  or  title  claimed  under 
the  authority  ot  the  United  btatos. 

Clause  8.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peaclunciit,  shall  be  by  jury  ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held 
ill  the  state  where  the  said  crime  ehall  have  been  commit- 
ted ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  state,  the  trial 
shall  be  at  such  j.'lace  or  places  as  the  Congress  may,  by 
law.  have  directed. 

'Die  term  "  all  crimes  "  in  this  clause  embraces  such  crimes 
as,  according  to  previous  laws  and  usages,  have  been  tried  by  a 
jury.  Trial  by  jury  is  regarded  as  the  main  defense  against  en- 
croachmeut  by  the  courts  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
violation  of  the  right  of  trial  liy  jury  was  among  the  gravest 
charges  against  the  king  of  England  which  led  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  provision  that  trials  for  crimes  shall  be 
held  in  the  state  whore  the  crimes  were  committed,  was  designed 
to  prevent  needless  expense,  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  evidence, 
and  to  secure  for  the  accused  tht-  benefit  of  such  Bympathy  as  he 
deserves 

In  order  still  further  to  protect  the  riglits  <if  persons  accused  of 

does  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  extend  ".'  In 
v.'hat  three  cases  may  tlie  judgment  of  tlic  highest  court  of  a  state 
be  brought  before  the  supreme  court  for  reviewal  and  correction  ? 
How  are  crimes  to  be  tried  and  where  ?  Wliat  does  the  term 
"  all  crimes  "  embrace?  How  is  trial  by  jury  regarded  ?  What 
is  tlie  design  of  the  provision  that  trials  for  crimes  shall  be  held  in 
tlu'  state  where  the  crimes  were  C(mimitted  ?  When  crimes  are  not 
comuiitted  within  any  state,  wliere  are  they  to  bo  tried?   How  are 
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crime,  several  nmendinenta  to  the  Constitution  have  been  adopted. 
They  are  the  fifth,  sixth,  Peventh  and  eighth  artir]en. 

AUTICLB  V.  OF  AllENDMEISTS. 

No  person  ahall  bo  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otlicr- 
wiso  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment 
by  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service,  in  time 
of  war,  or  public  danger  ;  nor  ?hall  any  person  be  subject 
,  for  the  same  offense,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb  ;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a 
■witness  against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,withoul  due  process  of  law  ;  nor  shall  private  pru};- 
erty  be  taken  for  public  use  without  ju?t  compensation. 

Tl:e  provision  in  regard  to  presentment  or  indictment  bj  a  grand 
jury  is  designed  to  prevent  unneceesary  or  vindictive  prot-fcutionn, 
and  to  secure  reasonable  certainty  as  to  the  time,  place  and  nature 
of  the  oflcUHc,  and  the  person  by  Avhoni  it  is  committed.  A  grand 
jury  is  a  body  of  men,  sitting  in  cunnection  with  a  court,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  inquiring  into  crimes  eonmiittcd  within  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  court.  Their  sessions  are  private,  and  they 
h«u-  no  testimony  but  such  as  is  against  the  accused,  if  tlicy 
judgf  this  to  be  sufficient  to  put  him  on  trial  they  indict  or  present 
hiui.  An  indictment  is  an  aecm-ation  of  crime  founded  upon  tes- 
timony which  is  oilered  in  support  of  a  written  bill  of  indictment. 
A  presentment  is  a  similar  accusation  made  )iy  the  grand  jury,  from 
their  own  knowledge,  or  from  evidence  given  in  a  case  where  no 
bill  of  indittmint  i;ns  l.'ccn  laid  before  tJKin.  The  cases  excepted 
from  investigation  by  a  grand  jur^'  aic  oi'a  pti  uliai'  character,  and 
luivc  elsewhere  licen  placed  within  the  special  jurisdiction  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  courts-murllal. 

The  I  rovision  that  no  person  sliall  bo  subject  lor  tliC  same  oHcn'-c 

the  rights  of  persons  accused'of  crime  further  protected?  What 
is  provided  in  regard  to  presentment  or  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  ? 
What  irf  the  design  of  this  provision?  What  is  a  grand  jury? 
How  do  they  proceed  in  the  investigation  of  crime?  What  is  an 
indietmont  ?  What  is  a  presentment?  Wliat  cases  are  excepted 
tiom  investigation  by  a  grand  jury  ?     Why  ? 

What  i.^  the  meaning  of   the  provision  that  no  person   shall  be 
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to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  means  that  no  man 
Khali  be  tried  the  second  time  for  an  oifentie,  after  he  hna  oncts  been 
tried,  and  either  aequitted  ur  convicted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury, 
und  judgment  hns  been  rendered  upon  Buch  verdict.  But  if  the 
jury  fail  to  agree  and  are  discharged  without  a  verdict,  or  a  verdict 
has  been  set  aside,  (ir  judgment  upuii  it  Ijan  been  arrested,  he  may 
lie  tried  a  second  tiuic.  IJ<;  1  ur  luit  (kiii  "  j.ut  in  jeopardy  of  life 
ur  limb,"  within  the  meaning  ot  this  urtiih-,  unlesf^a  judgment  h:ifr 
been  rendered  against  Jiim. 

The  dcHign  of  the  pio\i3ion  that  "  no  man  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  cuBcto  be  a  witneew  against  himeelf,"  is  to  eccure  to 
every  accused  person  vhatever  advantage  his  total  silence  may 
give  him.  Cruel  tortures  have  in  other  countries  sometimes  been 
used  to  induce  an  accused  person  to  confers  hie  guilt.  This  provi- 
sion protects  not  only  against  tliose,  but  against  fines,  imprisonment, 
or  any  other  compulsory  process  whatever.  The  voluntary  confes- 
sions of  an  accused  person  may  be  given  against  him,  but  he  cannot 
be  compelled  to  testify  against  liimself. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  common  lav\'  that  private  property  shall 
not  be  taken  for  public  uses  without  just  compensation,  liut  it  was 
tliought  best  to  incorporate  it  into  the  Constitution  that  there 
might  be  the  moat  absolute  certainty  is  regard  to  it.  To  take  the 
property  of  an  individual  without  compensation  is  obviously  unjust. 
I>ut  to  withhold  that  property  from  the  public  when  necefsity  or 
iho  public  good  requires  it  is  equally  unjust.  It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  every  civili/ed  community  that  individual  interest 
jnust  yield  to  tiie  general  interest.  [Tpon  this  principle  is  founded 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  by  \iitue  of  which  the  government 

fcubjoct  for  the  same  offense  to  bo  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb?  In  what  cases  may  a  person  be  tried  a  second  time  for  the 
Bame  offense?  When  only  luis  a  person  been  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb?  What  is  the  design  of  tlio  pro\ision  that  no  nmn 
shall  be  compelled  in  a  criminal  case  to  testify  againKt  himsell  .' 
How-  have  confessions  of  guilt  sometimes  been  extorted?  Against 
what  docs  this  provision  protect?  What  confessions  of  an  accused 
jierson  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  iiim  ? 

Why  was  the  principle  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  that 
private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation?  What  is  a  fundamecial  principle  in  every  civilized 
•commuuity?      WJx^t  rj;rlit  is  foHzridoi.  oq  that  ptinciplo?     Name 
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may  use  private  property  for  public  purpoeea.  In  the  exercitie  of 
this  right,  the  lauds  of  individuals  are  taken  for  tlie  purpoteB  of  high- 
ways, railroads,  school  houses,  and  other  public  uses.  The  L'onuti- 
tution  checks  the  exercise  of  this  right  by  declaring  that  just 
compensation  shall  in  all  such  cases  be  made  to  tlie  owner,  'i  ho 
amount  of  compensatitju  mav  i)'j  detcnnined  in  any  jiiht  neihml 
prescribed  by  law. 

JlK'nCLK    VI.    Ot    AilLNDiJl.Nro. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  tho  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  spced^y  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  stato  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  f»reviously  ascer- 
tained by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defense. 

nie  object  of  this  article  is  to  secure  juKtice  and  impartiality  in 
the  trial  of  criminal  pro.-'ecutions.  The  accused  perricjn  is  entitled 
to  a  speedy  trial,  because  otherwise  ho  might  sutTer  a  long  and  un- 
neecesary  imprisonment,  or  be  otherwise  wronged  by  the  needless 
del&y  of  justice.  His  trial  must  be  public,  because  publicity  is 
more  likely  to  secure  fairness  both  from  court  and  jury.  It  mutt 
be  by  a  jury  of  the  state  and  district  Avithiu  which  the  crime  was 
committed,  that  he  may  have  wliatcver  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
from  their  personal  knowledge  of  him  and  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  crime.  He  is  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  "of  the  accusation,  tliat  he  may  know  precisely  what  charges 
he  must  be  prepared  to  meet.  He  is  entitled  to  the  assistance  of 
counsel  and  the  compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses,  that  he  may 

some  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  right  ?  IIow  does  die  (.'.in- 
stitution clieck  tho  exercise  of  this  ri_^ht?  How  may  the  amount 
of  compensation  be  determined  ? 

What  rights  are  secured  to  the  accu-cd  in  all  criminal  jirosecu- 
tions?  Wiiy  is  he  entitled  to  a  speedy  trial?  Why  U>  a  public 
trial?  Why  must  the  jury  be  of  the  state  and  district  within 
which  the  crime  was  committed?  Why  is  the  accused  to  be 
ixifbrmc*]  df  the  natui-e  and  c^a,ufcotiC  ih^\  ;><:<fi'i^ti<!u?      WUy  is  he 
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not  be  tried  without  th«  opportunity  of  making  tlie  best  possible 
defenw. 

AuricLi;  VII.  or  amknomknt.-. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  Avliero  the  vulue  in  controversy 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  bj  jury  shall 
be  preserved,  and  no  fact,  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  other- 
wise re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  tlnited  States,  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

This  article  was  adopted  in  order  to  obviate  an  objectiuu  ugaiubt 
the  Constitution  as  originally  framed  that  it  did  not  secure  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cahed.  By  the  term  •'eouimon  law," 
as  need  in  this  article,  ia  to  be  understood  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land as  adopted  in  tliis  cijuntry.  It  is  diKtinguished  from  statute 
law  by  its  consisting  ot  precedents,  rules,  and  decisions  of  courts, 
instead  of  being  enacted  Iiy  legislative  authority.  The  provisions 
of  this  article  do  not  exterd  tocases  uf  equity  or  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion, but  in  them  the  judge  determines  tiie  facts  as  well  as  the  law. 

ARTICLE    Vm.    Oi   AMENUilENTS. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  re(|uired,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inllicted. 

Bail  is  security  given  by  a  prisoner,  upcm  liis  release  from  cus- 
tody, that  he  Avill  appear  for  trial  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  If 
excessive  bail  were  to  be  required  he  might  be  unable  to  procure  it, 
and  would  be  retained  in  confinement.  Fines  are  sums  of  money 
required  to  bo  paid  by  way  of  punishment  for  minor  offenses.  If 
excessive  fines  were  imposed,  the  convict  might  be  unable  to  pay 
them,  and  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  imprisonment  or  other 
degrading  punishment.     In  some  countries,  criminals  arc  punished 

entitled  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  and  the  compulsory  attendance 
of  witnesses  ? 

What  is  declared  in  article  seventh  regarding  trial  by  jury.* 
Why  was  this  article  adoptjd?  What  is  meant  \<y  the  term  "com- 
mon law  "  ?  How  is  it  distinguished  from  statute  law  ?  What 
cases  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  article? 

"What  is  provided  in  article  ciglith  ?  What  is  bail?  Why  may 
not  excessive  bail  be  required  ?  What  are  fines  ?  Why  may  not 
excessive  fines  be  imposed?  What  is  the  object  of  the  provision 
a-gaizist  ciuel  and  unu&'ual  pauiahmeiatti  ? 
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by  torture,  or  maiming,  and  punishment  by  death  is  aggravated  by 
an  increase  or  lengthening  of  its  pains.  To  guard  against  such  in- 
humanity, id  the  object  of  the  last  clause  of  this  article. 

Sec.  3.  Clause  1.  Treaaon  against  the  United  States 
sliall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  nnless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses,  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confes- 
sion in  open  court. 

Treason  is  the  highest  crime  that  can  be  committed  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  Levying  war  against  the  United 
States  is  tlie  embodying  or  assembling  of  men  to  subvert,  by  force, 
the  government,  violently  to  dismemlter  the  union,  to  compel  a 
change  in  theadmiuistration,  or  to  compel  the  repeal  or  the  adoption 
of  any  general  law.  In  such  a  ease,  not  only  the  leaders  and  prime 
movers,  but  all  who  assemble  or  are  accessory  to  the  assembling,  or 
who  perform  any  act,  however  remotely  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  guilty 
of  treason.  Giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  is  furnishing  them  Avith  money,  food,  medicines,  munitions 
of  war  or  anything  else  that  may  helj)  them  carry  on  a  war,  or 
holding  correspondence  with  tiiem  or  giving  them  intelligence 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  testimony  of  two  witnesi-es  or  a  con- 
I'cssion  in  open  court  is  recjuired  to  justify  a  conviction  of  treason, 
because  the  crime  ia  of  the  most  heinous  nature,  and  no  one  should 
be  convicted  of  it  except  upon  the  clearest  evidence  of  guilt.  The 
rebellion  of  18(J1  was  an  exhibition  of  treason  upon  a  gigantic 
scale.  All  the  statesmen,  generals,  and  soldiers  of  the  southern 
confederacy  were  guilty  of  treason  in  levying  war,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  other  persons  in  the  northern  states  as  well  as  in  the 
southern,  were  guilty  of  treason  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States. 


In  what  does  treason  against  the  United  States  consist?  "What 
is  the  enormity  of  the  crime?  What  is  levying  war  against  the 
United  States  ?  Who  aro  guilty  of  treason  in  such  a  case  ?  What 
is  giving  aid  and  c9mfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  Sttites.? 
Why  is  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  or  a  confession  in.  opeji 
court  necessary  to  justify  a  conviction  of  treason?  AVho  were 
g-uilty  of  treasoQ  m  the  reboUion  of  Ibol ,  and  Id  what  jaaaiiaer  ? 
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Clause  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  Avork  corruption  of  hluod,  or  forfeiture,  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

An  act  of  Con-j^i-esri,  paened  in  17'JU,  dechutvs  thiit  the  punish- 
ment fur  treuB(Mi  i^hall  h>;  death,  and  ibr  liaving  knuwledge  of  the 
eouiuiiBbion  of  treufon,  and  enneealliiji;  it,  a  fine  not  exceeding  t>even 
thouHand  dollars  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  eeven  years.  By 
the  ancient  law  of  England,  one  uf  tiie  conHe(juenecB  of  conviction 
of  treason  was  attainder,  which  led  to  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  prop- 
erty of  a  criminal,  and  to  what  wa.s  termed  "  eorruption  of  blood," 
hy  which  the  criminal  was  dibabled  from  inheriting  hinds,  holding 
title  to  them,  or  transmitting  them  to  his  heirs.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress, passed  in  171*0,  declared  that  neithm-  forfeiture  of  estate  nor 
corruption  of  Idood  sliould  1-e  a  part  of  tlie  punishment  of  any 
crime. 

AKTIOI.i;    IV. 

MISCKLLANEOH.S    i'KO  VISIONS, 

Sec.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
state  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
every  other  state.  And  the  Congress  may,  by  general 
laws,  prescribe  the  manner  iu  ■which  such  acts,  records, 
and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

The  acts,  records,  and  judicial  jaoceedings  (jf  foreign  countries, 
are  of  no  authority  iu  this  country.  Tln^y  must  be  proved  like 
other  lacts,and  are  only  prima  J'arJe  evidence  of  what  they  prol"et8 
to  certify.  The  design  of  this  .-c(  tiun  was  to  place  the  acts, 
records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  several  states  upon  a 
more  favorable  basis,  and  to  give  tliem  the  same  credit,  validity  and 
effect  in  every  other  state,  as  they  Ijpvc  in  the  state  to  ^^hi.■h  tlioy 

What  is  declared  in  the  second  elausc  of  ^t-ction  three?  Wiiat 
is  the  punishment  for  treason?  What  for  having  knowlege  of 
treason  and  concealing  it  ?  What  was  attainder,  and  to  what  did 
it  lead?     What  has  Congress  enacted  in  regard  to  it? 

What  is  declared  in  section  one  of  article  four?  How  are  the 
acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  other  countries  regarded 
in  this?  How  are  they  to  bo  provod.'aud  with  vehat  effect?  What 
10 
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belong.  Cungrcea  lias  provided  that  records  and  judicial  proceed- 
iiiga  Bhall  be  authenticated  by  the  attestation  of  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  with  the  heal  of  the  court,  if  there  be  a  seal,  and  the  cer- 
tilicatc  of  the  judge  or  presiding  niagibtrate,  that  the  attestation 
is  in  due  form. 

Sec.  2.  Clause  1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  ami  iininuuities  oi"  citizens  in  the 
several  states. 

The  design  of  tliis  eeetiun  is  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  tiie  people  ul'  the  several  states. 
It  establishes  a  nation;:l  eitizensiiij),  based  upon  the  intimate  social 
commercial  and  political  rehitiuuH  which  citizens  of  the  United 
States  sustain  towards  eacli  otlier.  The  United  States  are  one 
nation,  and  a  citizen  of  on(^  part  of  it  is  alsv)  a  eiti^en  of  each  and 
every  other  pan. 

('Uiiise  2.  A  person  char,ii;ed  in  any  state  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  Viho  shall  llee  from  justice,  and  be 
foimd  in  another  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive 
authority  of  the  state  front  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up, 
to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

The  design  of  this  clause  is  to  prevent  justice  from  being  de- 
feated and  criminals  from  going  unpunished  by  the  escape  of  crim- 
inals from  one  state  to  another.  It  makes  the  rendition  of  such 
fugitives  a  constitutional  duty.  To  make  the  rendition  a  duty,  it 
must  be  made  to  appear  tliat  the  alleged  crime  was  committed  in 
the  state  irom  which  the  fugitive  is  cliarged  to  Iiave  fled,  and  that 
it  is  a  crime  against  the  la-\\suf  that  t-tate.  Tlic  term  "other 
crime  "  was  inserted  in  order  that  all  proper  cases  might  be  in- 
cluded. 


was  the  design  of  this  section?      llnw   are   n  cords  and  judicial 
proceedings  to  I  e  authenticated? 

What  is  guaranteed  in  section  two,  to  tii.-  ciii/.L-ns  of  each  stat-'' 
Wiiat  was  the  design  of  this  section?       What   does  it  establis 
Upon  what  is  national  ciiizenship  founded? 

Wliat  is  provided  in  r«'gard  to  fu>>;itives  from  justice?  Whai  ,a 
the  dcbi^n  of  this  provision  ?  What  must  appear  in  order  to  mi  ... 
the  rendition  a  duty  ?  Why  was  the  term  "  other  crime  "  inscr.i 
in  tlit)  clauBo  ? 
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Clause  3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping;  into  another,  shall, 
in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged trorn  such  service  or  labor,  bat  shall  be  delivered 
up,  oil  claim  of  the  party  t'»  vrhoin  .iuch  service  or  labor 
may  be  due. 

Tliijj  claube  rchiLeK  Lo  aj>pieiitic(,s;,  and  poi'h'.ipa  to  uihtT  peiooiis 
who  have  entered  into  vohmtary  contracts  uf  ters^ice.  It  applica 
also  to  slaves,  and  establishet;  the  principle  that  the  master  ol'  a 
fugitive  slave  Ih  entitled  to  retake  the  t-lavo  \vheie\er  he  luaj  lind 
him,  without  any  hindrance  from  btatc  lawh'.  'Die  war  for  tlic 
pveBervation  of  the  union  has  i-n  oveir(a-own  tlie  by.stcm  of  Hlavcry, 
that  this  elauHe  and  the  acts  of  Cuiign-h.'  made  in  pui-huance  of  il, 
are  of  little  practical  confJi-ijiu-nce  anywhere,  ami  of  liune  at  all  in 
A'ermont. 

Sec.  -J.  (Jlausb  1.  New  nuiivr:  uiuy  be  admitted  by  the 
Congress  into  this  union  ;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  anj^  other  state ;  nor 
any  stale  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states, 
or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures 
of  tlie  states  concerned,  as  Mell  as  of  the  Congress. 

Vermont  was  the  first  state  admitted  into  the  union,  under  thi^ 
clause.  Twenty-two  states  have  l)ecii  admitted,  uji  to  the  present 
time  (18G4,)  making  the  whole  number  thirty-five.  There  aro 
three  methods  of  admission  ;  by  the  joint  act  of  Congress  and  of  a 
state,  forming  a  new  state  from  tlie  territory  of  an  existing  state, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Elaine,  Kentucky,  and  Western  Virginia  ;  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  forming  a  ulw  state  (liri-clly  from  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  as  in  the  ca^es  of  Mi^souri,  Kansas,  and  many 
others  ;  and  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Con'^ress  and  a  foreign  state 
annexing  the   state  to   tlie   United  Stutrts,  as  in  the  case  of  Texa-- 

What  is  declared  in  regard  to  persons  ow  ing  labor  or  service. 
and  escaping  from  one  state  to  another  ?  To  what  classes  of  persons 
does  this  provision  relate?  What  principle  dues  it  est:iblish  in  re- 
gard to  fugitive  felavcft  ?  Uow  was  this  clause  aliected  by  tlie  war 
oflMil?_  _  .      •.  , 

Wiiat  is  provided  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  new  stales  into 
thu  union?  What  state  was  first  admitted?  Ilowmany  new  states 
li'u-vo  beea  admitted  ?    How  many  methods  of  aduiissiou  aro  tiiero  ? 


t»tal.li.- 

hcs  '^o 

wiiiiutnts  I'ur  ill 

lltu  tlu- 

uni.^n 

a«statcy.    It  nls 

.r  the  ] 

m],\]v 

LiudH  ]>y  sale  o 
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The  prohibition  of  the  division  of  any  state  or  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  stales  or  parte  of  wtateu,  was  designed  to  quiet  any  appre- 
hensions ^vhieh  the  larger  btatee  might  entertain  of  having  their 
territory  diviilcd  without  their  content,  and  which  the  smaller 
states  might  feci,  ul'  heing  annexed  t'j  adjoining  states  or  united  to 
form  a  larger  stale  witii.mt  their  cun.-ent. 

Clause  '1.  'riic  ('ou-rcs.s  .sluill  lia\*.'  jioyser  iu  dispose 
vi  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  rei^idations  respecting 
llio  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States ;  and  nothing  iu  this  constitution  siiall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prejudice  any  claims  oi"  the  I'nitcd  States,  or 
oi  any  particular  state. 

By  virtue  of  this  clause  Congri 
territories  prior  to  their  adiuissin 
exercises  the  powei'  of  disposin; 
grant. 

Tlic  (.'(Uistitutinn  makes  nu  dircrt  pioMbinu  for  the  ac<(uisitic.n  of 
additional  territory  hy  the  United  8tates  ;  lull  under  this  section, 
Congress  claims  and  exercises  the  right  of  aciiuiring  surh  territory. 
In  1803,  the  "  Louisiana  territory,"  including  wlint  now  consti- 
tutes Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  se\eral  otlier  states,  wag 
acquired  by  jiurchase  from  France.  In  IHl'J,  Florida  was  ceded  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States.  In  11S4S,  California  and  the  adjacent 
territories  were  ceded  by  Mexico.  Several  states  have  at  diQorent 
times  ceded  territory  to  the  Ignited  States,  and  large  tracts  of  land 
have  been   jirocured,  by  purchase  or   ollierwise,  from  the   Indians. 

Se<j.  -i.  The  United  states  shall  guaranty,  to  every 
state  in  this  union,  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion  ;    and,  on  ap- 

What  are  they?  What  i>  provided  in  regard  to  the  division  of  r, 
state  or  the  union  ol'  two  or  more  st:^t(^^■.'  ^Vliat  is  the  design  of 
this  provision? 

^Vhat  power  has  Congrcs'S  in  regard  to  the  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States?  How  does  Congress  exercise  this 
power?  By  what  right  does  Congress  acquire  additional  territory 
for  the  United  States?  What  territory  lias  teen  so  acquired  and 
how  ? 

V/LL.t  does  tlic  United  St;:tcc;  guaranty  to  every  itate  V     Why  ? 
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plication  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the 
legislature  cannot  be  convened,)  against  domestic  violence. 
A  republican  govennneiit  is  guamntetJ  to  ti\eh  state,  Lecauhe 
the  estaljlielimcnt  ul'  any  oilier  furin  dl' goYenuuent  in  any  btate  or 
states  might  endanger  the  whole  union  ;  and  if  the  nation  could 
not  interfere  to  prevent  monarchy  or  dcBjiotit^m  in  a  wtatcit  might 
be  conip.dled  to  1-e  a  ],aHbi\e  witnei-B  of  its  own  dt-atruetiin.  The 
power  here  granted  is  adequate  to  present  all  unrontititutional 
change  in  tlie  govcrnuient  of  a  htate  or  t-tatib.  The  obligation  to 
protect  the  HtateH  IVom  invahion  and  domestic  \  iolence  in  justly 
abeumed  by  the  United  Staten,  inaHmucli  as  the  Constitution  pru- 
hihits  the  individual  statcrt  from  keeping  troopa  sh  a  [standing  army, 
or  dhips  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  and  if  they  could  not  call  upon 
the  go\ernmeTit  for  protection  they  would  be  (juite  defenceleBti. 

AIlTltT.E  \  . 
MODES  OF  AMKNUINO    THE  CUNT.^i'lL  T1()N  . 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  buih  houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  con- 
stitution ;  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed 
by  the  Congress  ;  provided  that  no  amendments  which  may 
be  made  jirior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  shall  in  any  manner  alfect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses 
in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  :  and  that  no  state, 
without  its  eouKMit,  shall  be  ih-prived  of  its  equal  suiYrage 
in  the  Senate. 

To  what  \H  the  power  here  granted  adequate?  From  what  is  the 
United  States  l,oun.l  to  protect  each  ui  the  states  ?  When  is  it 
liound  to  protect  them  from  domestic  violence?  Why  is  the  obli- 
gatiun  justly  assumed  by  the  United  States  ? 

By  what  two  methods  may  amendments  to  the  Constitution  he 
prop.)Vj«l  ?      When  do  Huch  proposed  ainendiU'iits  Income  vnliil  an 
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This  article  providee  for  a  pcaccalilo  alteration  of  the  Conetitu- 
tioii  whtnoTtr  the  olmngin;^  condition  of  tho  people  shall  make 
such  alteration  neccesary  ;  and  prevents,  except  in  case  of  a  sudden 
and  violent  revolution,  any  fundamental  change,  unlets  in  the  ways 
here  prescribed.  At  the  same  time  it  carefully  guards  against  rash 
and  unadvised  alterations.  The  large  mujorities  which  are  re(iuire(l 
to  propose  amendments  and  the  mucli  larger  iiiajoritiis  that  are  r<;- 
4nired  for  their  adoption,  are  a  security  that  no  ehangts  will  )iu 
made  except  such  a,s  are  really  deiuanded  by  the  people.  Tlie  pro- 
viso to  this  article  places  three  provisions  of  the  Constitution  be- 
yond the  power  of  amendment,  two  of  theui  for  a  limited  time,  the 
third  permanently.  The  time  limited  by  the  proviso  having  long 
since  expired,  the  iirst  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  o( 
the  first  article  are  now  liable  to  be  amended.  The  restriction 
against  depriving  any  state  of  its  equal  sufl'rage  in  the  Senate,  is 
for  the  protection  of  the  smaller  states,  and  is  perpitual. 

ARTICLE   VI. 

MiSCELLANKCirS    I'RuVJSlONS. 

Clause  1.  All  debts  contracted,  and  enga<!;ement3  en- 
tered into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  ishall  be 
as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution 
as  under  the  confederation. 

Tliib  clause  was  designed  as  a  guaranty  to  the  credit(»rB  of  ihe 
United  iStatcfl,  that  all  oMigatiuns  incuricd  ])rior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  thouki  remain  in  full  force.  It  is  a  mere  re- 
afTirmance  uf  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  national  debts 
und  obligations  survive  all  ehangcs  of  governnu'iit. 

Clause  2.  'J'his  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States   which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance   thereof,    and  all 

parts  of  the  Constitution?  For  what  does  tiiis  article  provide? 
What  does  it  prevent?  Against  wiiat  does  it  guard?  How? 
What  is  prohibited  by  tho  proviso  to  this  article?  How  is  a  part 
of  this  prohibition  atlected  by  the  lajise  of  time?  AVhat  is  the 
object  uf  the  restriction  against  depriving  any  state  of  its  equal 
ButlVagc  in  the  Senate? 

What  is  dechired  concerning  obligation  incurred  before  tlie 
adoption  of  the  Constitution?  Of  what  principh'  ifl  this  declara- 
tion a  ro-a(Rrtaance  7 
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treaties  made,  ov  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  laud; 
and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby;  any 
thing  in  the  constitution  or  b'nvs  of  any  state  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The  Constitution  aiui  ooiisutiuional  lawa  of  tho  United  States 
are  made  the  supreme  law  oi"  the  laud,  becautic  the  government 
would  bo  puwerlcBB  and  inoperative  if  tho  individual  states  could 
enact  laws  contrary  to  thohc  oi"  the  United  tJtatcH,  or  if  indi\idual 
citizens  could  violate  them  witli  iui[)iniity.  Treaties  arc  also  made 
the  supreme  law,  bccauf^e  there  ih  m,  uilur  \\.\y  of  cnl'oroing  their 
observance  by  the  etates,  and  if  liie  Rtatefl  did  not  observe  them 
foreign  nation*  would  soon  cease  to  make  treatiea  with  us.  But 
laws  of  the  United  States  not  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  contrary  to  it,  are  of  no  Idndinf^  for.^e,  and  it  ii^  the  right 
and  duty  of  judge?  tu  declare  theui  void. 

Clause  8.  'i'he  senators  and  rejiresentatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  tiie  several  state  legislatures. 
and  all  the  executive  and  judicial  olHcers,  both  of  tho 
United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound,  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  constitution  ;  but  no 
religious  teat  shall  ever  be  rctj^uired,  as  a  (jualihcation  to 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

This  clause  makes  fidelity  to  the  Cunetitution  a  qualiiication  for 
holding  any  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  office,  under  the  Uni- 
ted States  or  any  individual  Htate.  Officers  of  the  United  Stat(  s 
are  required  to  take  the  oath  to  support  the  CoustitutioHj  because 
they  are  directly  concerned  in  the  administration  of  a  government 
and  laws  that  are  based  upon  tlie  Constitution.  Ofliecrs  of  the 
several  states  are  required  to  take  the  .--ame  oith,  not  only  beeaufio 

What  constitutes  the  supreme  hav  ui  ttie  land?  Why  are  the 
Constitution  and  constitutional  lawn  of  the  United  States  made  a 

{)art  of  tho  supreme  law  ?  Why  are  treaties  made  a  part  of  tliat 
aw?  Of  what  force  are  law:*  which  are  not  in  purouanee  of  tlio 
Constitution  ?, 

Who  are  required  to  make  oath  to  support  tlic  Constitution  7 
What  is  the  effect  of  this  requirement?  Why  are  oilicers  of  th« 
United  States  required  to  take  the  oath  ?      Why  ollieers  of  the  sev- 
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they  owe  obedience  to  the  CoiietitLitiuii  aa  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  but  because  tiie  duties  of  thoir  oiliceti  ol'ten  reijuire  them  to 
give  effect  to  the  eupreuK,'  hiw.  ll  adda  -:ri-atly  to  tlie  enormity  of 
the  guilt  of  the  leaders  in  th.'  rebellion  ol  Ibhl,  that  they  had 
bound  themselves  by  all  the  Holemnity  of  an  oath,  often  repented, 
to  support  the  Constitution  and  uphold  tlie  government  which  by 
that  rebellion  they  attempted  to  overtliro\r.  The  prohibition  of  a 
religious  test  as  a  qualitication  for  ollJc»  was  designed  to  ;^uard 
against  the  union  of  chureli  and  t^^tate  wiiich  exists  in  England,  and 
Bome  other  European  counUicH,  and  whiih  excludes  from  oUice  all 
persons  who  are  not  memberrf  of  a  pirtiwulur  rhiirdi. 

'      ARTICLE  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  convontious  of  nine  states  shall 
be  suthcient  for  the  ostablidlniicnt  of  this  Conatitutiou,  be- 
tween the  states  so  ratifying  the;  sarnc. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  Ihe  C<inslilution  there  were 
thirteen  states.  It  was  not  thought  pussihle  to  secure  a  ratitiea- 
tion  by  the  whole,  till  after  a  part  had  ratifad  it,  and  established 
a  government  under  it.  liut  it  rms  desirable  to  secure  more  than 
a  majority,  that  the  new  government  might  Ije  of  sufficient  strength 
to  command  respect  and  give  prcjmier  of  permanence.  Accordingly 
it  was  pnnided  tiiat  a  ratilkatiun  by  nine  states  should  be  sufficient 
to  cstalilisli  the  Constitution.  It  it  had  been  ratified  by  no  more 
than  nine  they  would  have  constituted  the  nation,  and  the  other 
states  would  not  have  belonged  to  it.  In  fact,  the  Constitution  was 
ratified  by  eleven  states,  and  the  government  thereby  established 
went  intu  operati.ni,  M;.ieli  llh,  171^''.  North  Candinn  nnd  Rhode 
Island,  whicii  (lid  nut  c-nriir  in  tiio  ratlHcaiiun  till  a  consideraldv 
later  date,  were  in  the  niraiitluie  iK'atcd,  in  iiiriny  re.siieets,  as  fv.r- 
eign  states. 

eral  states?  What  is  said  of  the  t^uilt  of  the  leaders  in  th.'  i^'.el 
lion?  What  is  declared  in  regard  i  .  a  reli-i.-us  t.-t?  What  is 
the  design  of  this  prohibitiijn  ? 

What  provision  Vi'as  made  for  the  establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? How  nnvny  were  the  original  states?  What  was  thuught 
in  regard  to  ratification  by  the  whole?  NVliy  Vvas  ratification  l>y 
more  tlian  a  majority  desirable?  If  only  nine  statos  had  ratified, 
what  would  have  been  the  result?  JIow  many  did  in  fact  ratify? 
When  did  the  government  go  into  operation?  What  Rtutcfl  witli- 
c/d  their  concurrcnoe,  nnd  liow  wenj  they  treated? 
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ARTICLES 

jlN  AUDITION  TO  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  THIS  CONSTITUTION. 
The  ConHtitutiun,  a«  originally  pvopowed  to  the  stiitL-s,  aud 
adopted  by  thorn,  was  seen  tu  be  an  imperfect  instrimient,  but  it 
was  adopted  aH  the  best  that  could  theu  be  obtained.  A  very  gen- 
eral desire  waa  expressed  that  it  «hould  speedily  be  ameaded  in 
several  particulars.  It  was  espeeially  desired  that  a  direct  and 
pofiitive  affirmance  of  certain  rights  of  the  people  hIiouUI  Ijc  incor- 
porated into  the  Constitutioi).  Accordingly  Con^reir^,  at  itR  \ery 
firrtt  session,  proposed  twelve  articles  of  aincndment,  ten  of  which 
were  ratified  by  the  rcfjuisite  unml.'cr  of  Htatea.  'in'o  other  amend- 
nients  were  afterwardw,  at  dilferent  time.*,  proposed  and  adop/ted. 
But  no  part  of  the  C:;n!Hitution  ii«  urii^inall^  adopted  has  been 
altered,  except  as  to  l!ie  manner  oi  electing  lln'  president  and  vice 
president,  and  section  tecond  of  article  tliird,  bu  far  as  it  iintliori/ed 
a  suit  to  tie  brou-ht  ai;ainht  a  atate  by  an  indi^idnpl. 

AUriCi.K  1. 

(Juiig['os.s  shall  Kiake  nu  hnv  rcspt'ctiug  an  establislinieiit 
ut"  religion,  ur  prohibiting  the  iVec  e.vercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  fre«dora  of  speech,  or  of  ihe  press;  or  tlie 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  asi-euiblc.  and  to  petition 
the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievancea. 

The  Cont-titutinn  already  hirliuile  tbe  re<iuirenient  of  any  relig- 
ious tcHt  as  a  (.ualifieation  fur  effire,  Imt  this  artielc  goeri  Ktill  fur- 
ther, and  prohiliits  the  governnunt  frum  showing  favor  (jr  disfavoj- 
to  any  denomination,  or  doing  any  thing  wliicli  Uiay  tend  to  tl'.c 
establishment  of  a  national  religion.  At  the  same  time  it  tccures 
to  all  citizens  of  all  denominations  alisdbite  ei|uality  iii  matterd  oi' 
religiun,  and  conipletc  religion,-  libert;.  .    'fl.e  secun.l  clause  of  this 

What  is  said  ol  liie  Constitutiv.n  as  lirsi  proposed?  What  gi.ii 
eral  desire  was  ex{,rcssed '.'  What  v.a.s  ..-preially  desired  ?  To 
meet  tliis  desire  wliat  did  Conuress  <.]o:'  Jlo-,v  many  amendments 
have  l)ecu  adopted  !'  Jiow  is  ttie  original  Conhlitution  afferted  by 
tb'm? 

What  is  the  iirst  articJe  of  aujemhiunt  ?  \[.\\  does  the  tirst 
clause  of  this  article  aCeet  tlie  ndatiens  ol  the  gevcmment  to 
religion?       Wbai    does  it  secure?       Wbat   dxr    tlie  stcond  rUuna 
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article  guarantees  to  every  liiun  tlie  right  to  bjjeak  and  to  puUisli 
whatever  he  will.  In  uume  despotic  eountriet)  the  printing  of  books 
on  particular  Eubjectis  i«  disallowed  unless  they  lia\e  been  eiami-.ed 
and  approved  by  an  oiliccr  ul'  the  government.  The  publication  ol' 
newHpapcru  and  other  pcriodiwJs  iis  plm.cd  under  .siiiiihir  restric- 
tions. The  second  clause  guards  ajj;iunst  sudi  rcstiainls  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  pro.<«.  But  it  does  not  jrutcet  against  the  conse- 
quences of  publishing  what  is  slanderous,  blaHphcnuiUB,  miscliiev- 
ouH,  or  in  any  wise  illegal.  A  man  may  freely  speak  and  publish 
his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  but  if  in  so  doing  lie  \iolatcs  any 
private  rights,  he  will  bo  liable  to  an  action  fur  damage,  an<l  if  he 
injures  the  public  he  will  be  puni.Mud  criminal!}.  The  right  of 
petition  is  guaranteed  by  the  bict  rlaui-e  of  ibe  article,  that  the 
people  may  always  have  thr  inem,^  of  i^^.ibing  tii.'ir  ;;rievaiicef« 
known  to  the  ii;()Vrriiiiiciit. 

AKTR-Lf;  11. 
A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessai'y  lu  thu  security 
of  a  free  state,  the   riglit  of  tlie  people   to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  bo  infringcvl. 

If  the  i)e«plc,  as  a  whole,  aiv  i.ll,,,v,  d  to  kup  and  bi:ir  arms,  it 
will  restrain  their  rukrs  lium  ;u  ts  of  tyrai.iiy  and  uturrati.ir. 
iStandrng  armies  will  also  be  uum  ttssary,  if  the  (.iti/ens  gtiicrally 
are  armed  and  disciplined,  and  (|Ualii;(  d  tu  d.(  find  tlic  c.iuntry  in 
any  sudden  tmergmcy. 

AllTlULi:   ill. 
No  suldicr  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any 
house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  ;  nor,  in  time  of 
war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  iircsoribed  ]>y  law. 

The  design  of  this  aviirlc  is  bi  t(  rurc  the  enjoyment  of  that 
great  common  law  right  that  a  man's  bou.M>  shall  be  bis  ciistle, 
privileged  against  all  intru^iull.    ]t  is  honjctimes  neecssavy,  in  time 

guanintee?  ilow  is  the  pre.'-s  restxicti  d  ia  llt^petic  ci  nntries  ? 
What  limitation  to  the  prote(  tion  aflorded  b\  this  dv.v.t:  ?  What 
is  the  right  and  what  the  liability  in  rciiard  to  speaking  aid  pub- 
lishing?    Why  is  the  right  of   petition  guaranteed  ? 

What  is  declared  in  the  second  artirlc?  W  bat  are  the  reasons 
for  guaranteeing  the  right  for  bearing  arms  ? 

What  is  declared  in  article  third  ?      What  in  the  dt^i^n  ef    thi^ 
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of  war,  that  soldiers  shall  be  quartered  in  the  houses  of  citizens, 
but  this  article  provides  that  it  siuiU  bo  done,  not  capriciously 
and  oppressively,  but  in  uccurduuec  with  kjral  and  uniform  rules  ; 
and,  in  connection  with  the  lant  clause  of  article  lifth,  it  guar- 
antees compensation  for  the  Iohb  and  injury  that  may  be  sustained. 

AUTICLE  1\  . 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  uiiainst  unreasonable  searches 
and  Beizurea,  shall  not  be  violated  ;  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable;  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirm- 
ation, and  particularlj  describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized. 

This  article  protects  tiic  liberty  lunl  pri\aif  property  of  tlic  people 
against  all  illegal  interfcrcnro.  It  alho  prohibits  the  isbuiug  of 
"general  warrants,"  which  were  foruarly  ab(  d  ia  Kngland,  and 
which  authorized  tiie  ofii.er  holding  t'uvni  to  ;urcst  any  pcr-on  ur 
to  search  any  place  that  he  .^usiiectcd,  witiiout  anbigning  any 
probable  caune  fir  eitlier  art. 

Articles  five,  six,  .-rcvcn,  eiglit,  eleven  and  twclso  have  already 
been  considered,  in  connection  with  tliofrc  pan«  vi'  the  Constitution 
to  which  they  particularly  relate. 

AUTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  eon^stitiition  ul'  certain  rights, 
ahall  not  be  construed  to  i\(:ny  or  dis|);u;^o  others,  retained 
by  the  people. 

As  a  general  principle,  the  alliruiatiua  oi:  certain  particulars  is  a 
denial  of  all  others  whiAi  t.clor.g  to  tlie  fame  class.  This  article  is 
designed  to  guard  against  a  pcrvc-rriMa  ur  niisap)ilication  of  thi.i 
principle,  and  to  estop  tlie  [>whHibh  inl.rencc  that  tin-  p.ople  have 
no  other  political  rights  than  thoi-e  wiii.h  are  enunicratci  in  the 
Constitution. 


article?     AVhat    security  d 
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diers  in  time  of  war  ? 

What  is  declared  in  artic 

h:  fuurth? 

\Y  hat  docs  this  article  pro- 
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ARTICLE  X. 

The  poAvers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
to  the  states,  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

What  is  here  declared  oould  hardly  have  been  denied,  even  if 
not  incorporated  into  the  Constitution.  According  to  the  theory 
of  our  government,  all  power  rceides  originally  in  tlie  people,  and 
whatever  they  do  not  expressly  delegate  remains  witli  them.  This 
article  was  adopted,  by  way  of  abundant  caution,  to  guard  theee 
residuary  rights  against  invarjiun  or  diminution  by  the  general 
government. 

What  is  declared  in  tlie  tentli  article?  Wiiorc  do-e  all  power 
originally  reside ?      \V  by  wan  tliis  arti('le  adopted  ? 


^   I'J'K  X  I)  I   X  . 


CONSTITl'TION  OF  VERMOxNT. 

In  tlie  budy  of  il.i.s  I.  jjk  i,-  /:iv,i  ;.  Liicf  lii«tut;v  uf  the  Cuutiti- 
tution  and  goveniaieni  ul'  Wrin.mt.  But  it  i«  tiiuu-i;lit  adviaablc 
to  place  the  ron.-:titutic}ii  ciitirc  lu'lci-;'  t-vtry  vnuui^  iXTbon  who 
may  uhc  the  work,  ho  that  all  amy  hi'.vc  ici  op|i(.i-ti!:iit \-  to  <'x,utiinL' 
the  fmiLievvoJ-k  (;i' o.ir  •^ovciiniunt  Tl.r  Co!  fciin,  luai  ib  c<mip(,h("(l 
of  two  p^rt^  .  -I.  'i'he  ,h.hn:,tiow  nf  du-  rif^his  ,,r  ih..  inl.abitnnfrt 
of  the  (State.  Jl.  Til.;  liauic  uf  .rM-rriiiiieni.  Ii'  one  pevnon  at- 
tempts to  hinder  any  otiiur  Irom  eojovin^  the;  rii:;htH  specified,  he 
incurs  penalty,  and  may  be  ri  j:iitliilly  j.uniHhoii  according  to  laws 
made  in  conformity  to  ti-  l>!ll  .,f  !^i-l.to  and  (.'on,-<ti(iition.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  remainn  ihe  mdic  a,«  adopted  by  the  people  of 
the  state  at  first  ;  but  the  frame  ol'  government  lias  jjeen  essen- 
tially modified  at  dillVrent  tiimb  by  nriirle8  of  amendment,  added 
to  the  lorty-thn-,.  SL.-liun.  :.f  vhi'h  is  ori-inally  .-onwisted.  'i'he 
wections  wldrh  h,i\c  bicu  m-diii.'d  .v  amen<h-.!  arc  inrhid(;d  in 
brackets  1  ].  ft  will  be  w.dl  fir  all  the  younji  car.'fuliy  to  com- 
pare the  original  iaiiclcs  wilh  !!i'  articiidmt  nti<. 

iwiiT  rni:  rn;,<T. 

A  DKchAii.vi  idx  ()|- 'J  III,  i;i(iiii.-  11'  'Mii:  jxiiAi;n.\N'i',s  or 
Tin;  ri  .Vi  i:  oi  ni:um(,.\  i. 

AhTicLK  I.  Thai  all  men  are  born  e(|iialiy  fre.  and  imlcpradeut, 
lUid  have  certain   natural,    inhrn-nt,  ami  ina'lii'nablc  rii^hts,  among 
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which,  ai'«  the  ciijojiug  and  dofendiaji;  life  and  liberty,  acquiring, 

})088eJBing  and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining 
lappiness,  and  Bafety  ; — tijorefore,  no  male  peraon,  born  in  this 
country,  or  brought  from  over  sea,  oujiht  to  be  holdcn,  by  law,  to 
fiervc  any  person,  as  a  servant,  f-lave,  or  apprentice,  after  he  arrives 
to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  I'eiuale,  in  like  manner,  after  she 
arrives  to  thw  age  of  eighteen  years,  unless  they  are  bound  )*y  their 
own  consent  after  they  arrive  to  such  age,  or  bound  by  law  for  the 
jinyment  of  debts,  damages,  lines,  costs,  or  tiie  like. 

II.  That  private  projierLv  uuu,lit  to  be  bubservient  to  public 
uses,  wl-.en  neccssily  reciuir.s  it  ;  in  m  rthelet-s,  whenever  nny  per- 
son's property  is  taken  for  tin-  \i-e  of  tin-  public,  the  owner  ought 
CO  receive  an  equivalent  in  luoncv . 

III.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  inalienable  riglit  to  wor- 
ship Almighty  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences and  understatidini;?,  as  in  their  opinion  shall  be  regulated 
by  th.^  Word  of  God  ;  ami  that  no  man  ought  to,  or  of  right  can, 
be  compelied  to  attend  any  religious  worship,  or  erect  or  support 
any  place  of  worship,  or  maintain  any  minister,  contrary  to  the 
diitates  of  his  conscience  ;  nor  can  any  man  be  justly  deprived  or 
al'ridged  of  any  civil  right,  as  a  citizen,  on  account  of  his  relig- 
i>ii!s  sentiments,  or  peculiar  mode  of  religious  worship  ;  and  that 
no  authority  can,  or  ought  to  be  vested  in,  or  ,u<sumed  liy,  any 
power  w!;atc\cr,  that  sliall  in  any  case  interfere  with,  or  in  any 
manner  control,  the  rights  of  consuitiuc,  in  the  iree  exercise  of 
leligious  worship:  nevertliehss,  tvcry  sect  or  denomination  of 
Christians  ought  to  observe'  the  .Sabbath  or  Lord's  day,  and  keep 
up  some  Sort  of  reliirioiis  Vi)r,--hi|/,  wlii'  h  tn  them  siiall  seem  most 
agreeable  to  the  revealed  will  of  tKd. 

IV.  Every  person  within  this  ^talo  uiight  to  lind  a  certain 
remedy,  ))y  having  recourse  to  the  lawr,  for  all  injuries  or  wrongs 
which  he  may  receive  in  his  person,  property,  or  character  :  ho 
ought  to  obtain  riglit  and  justice  freely,  and  without  being  obliged 
to  purchase  it  ;  completely,  and  without  any  denial  ;  promptly, 
and  without  delay,  conformably  to  the  laws. 

V.  TMiat  the  people  of  this  state  Ijy  their  legal  rei»resentati\es, 
have  the  sole,  inherent,  and  exclusive  right  of  governing  and  regu- 
lating the  internal  police  of  the  tame. 

VI.  That  all  power  being  originally  iidicrent  in,  and  couse- 
quently  derived  from,  the  peo[ile  ;  therefore,  all  officers  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  legislative  or  executi\e,  aro  their  trustees  and 
servants,  and  at  all  times,  in  a  legal  way,  accountable  to  them. 

VII.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  lor  the 
common  benelit,  protection,  and  security  of  the  people,  nntion,  or 
community,  and  not  for  the  particular  emolument  nr  advantage  of 
any  single  man,  family,  or  set  of  men.  ^vho  are  a  jiart  only  of  that 
community  ;  and  that  tlie  community  hath  an  induliitable,  inalien- 
able, ami  indefeasible  riglit  to  reform  or  alter  government,  in  such 
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luiinner  as  shall  be,  by  that  cumiuunity,  judged  moHt  conducive  U> 
the  public  weal. 

YIII.  That  all  elections  ought  tu  be  tree,  and  without  corrup- 
tion, aud  that  all  freemen,  having  a  buflkient  evident  eoniruou 
interest  with,  and  attaelmieut  to,  the  couiiuunity,  have  a  right  tu 
elect  and  be  elected  into  oJlice,  agreealjly  to  the  regulations  made 
in  this  (Jonntitution. 

IX.  That  every  member  of  hociety  hath  a  right  to  be  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  jiroperty,  and  therefore  is 
bound  to  cuntriliute  hia  prupintion  towards  the  expense  of  that 
prutection,  and  yield  his  pcnioiul  (Service  when  necessary,  or  an 
equivalent  thereto;  but  no  part  ^d' any  ]iri)perty  can  be  justly  taken 
fruui  liini  or  ap[)iicd  to  public  lu^et',  without  his  own  consent,  nr 
that  uf  tlie  representative  buily  of  tlie  freemen  ;  nor  can  any  man, 
who  is  couBcientiouBly  scrupuloiu  of  bearin;j;  arms,  be  justly  com- 
pelh'd  thereto,  if- he  will  pay  such  et(uivalcnt  ;  nor  are  the  people 
bound  by  an\'  law  but  .^iich  i\H  they  have  in  like  manner  assenttd 
to  for  their  commori  good.  Aud,  )ire\ious  to  any  law  being  inadf 
tu  raise  a  tax,  the  purjioie  fur  which  it  ih  to  be  laised  ought  to 
appear  evident  to  the  legislature  to  Iju  of  more  service  to  tlic  com- 
muuity  than  the  UKJuey  would  be  if  not  collected. 

X.  That  in  all  proseculious  fur  criminal  ()ffen^es,  a  person 
hatli  a  right  to  be  heard,  by  himself  and  his  counsel;  to  demand 
tlie  cause  aud  nature  of  his  accusation  ;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses;  to  call  ibr  c,  idenct;  in  his  lavor,  and  a  spicedy  puldic 
trial,  by  an  i)upartial  jury  ui  tlie  euuntry,  witliout  the  unanimous 
consent  of  which  juiy,  be  eannol  be  four.d  guilty  ;  nor  can  he  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  against  bini-clf ;  nor  e;iu  any  pcrsijn  be 
justly  deprived  oi'  his  lHjcrty,  except  l.y  the  b-ws  of  the  land,  or 
the  j'udgmcnt  of  hiy  iiecio. 

Xr.  Tliat  the  peoplo  bavj  a  right  to  iiold  themtclves,  their 
houses,  jiaper.i  and  ]ios,-essions,  free  iVom  search  or  seizure,  and 
therefore  warrants  witliout  uatii  ur  aliirmation  lirst  made,  affording 
suiiicicnt  foundati.-n  fur  tliem,  ;;nd  wiiercliy  any  olliccr  or  messenger 
may  be  commanded  or  rcijuirtd  to  searcii  suspected  places,  or  to 
siezc  any  person  or  jier.soi!?,  liiH,  her,  or  their  property,  not  partic- 
ularly deseribtd,  arc  euntrary  to  thai,  right ,  and  cuglit  not  to  be 
granted. 

XU.  That  v.'heii  ,.iiv  i^Mle  in  fad  proper  for  th.  cognizance  of 
a  jury,  is  joined  in  a  cohort  of  hnv,  the  parti,  s  have  r,  rii'ht  to  trial 
by  iury,  which  (.ujrht  to  be  ImI;  ;  a-.-,  d. 

XIII.  That  tiiepioi.K;  I. mm  i  .i'::lit  tu  irerd.^m  uf  ;-)>i'c.h,  and 
of  writing  aud  publishln:;  (l,.ii  ,-.  i,i  im-nt?  couecrning  the  trans- 
actions uf  governiceii! ,  and  tiMriloii  tii.  fi-edum  of  tlie  press  ought 
nut  to  be  restrained. 

XIV.  Tlie  i'reedum  uf  delil.eratiuii,  ,^pc.eli,  aud  debate,  in  the 
legislature,  is  so  essential  to  tiie  rightb  of  the  jicople,  that  it  cannot 
!h,'  the  foundation  of  any  accusation  or  prosecutiun,  action  or  com- 
plaint, in  any  other  court,  or  place  whatsoever. 
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XV.  The  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws, 
ouglit  never  to  be  exercised  but  by  tiie  legislature,  or  by  authority 
derived  i'roni  it,  to  be  exercised  in  Mich  jiarticular  cases  as  this 
Constitution,  or  the  legislature,  sliall  provide  for. 

X\I.  'I'liat  the  peojile  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defense 
of  themsehes  and  the  state  ;  and  as  standing  armies,  in  times  of 
peace,  are  dnngcrous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up  :  and 
that  the  military  sliould  be  kept  under  strict  subordination  to,  and 
be  governed  by,  the  civil  power. 

XVII.  'I'hat  no  person  in  tliis  state  can  in  any  case  be  subjected 
to  law-martial,  or  to  any  pinuUics  or  pains  by  virtue  of  tliat  law, 
excejjt  those  employed  in  the  aruiy,  and  the  militia  in  actual  service. 

.Win.  That  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles, 
and  a  iiiiu  adhereiicc  to  jualice,  moderation,  temperance,  industry, 
and  frugality,  are  absolutely  n(cis.^ary  to  preserve  tiie  l)hssin;cH  uf 
liberty,  and  keep  government  free  ;  the  people  ought,  therefore,  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  tiit- c  jioints  in  the  choice  of  ofiicero 
and  reprcsentatircs,  and  ha\c  a  ri';;ut,  in  a  legal  way,  to  exact  a 
due  aud  constant  regard  to  tliem  from  tlieir  legislators  and  magis- 
trates, in  making  and  executing  hucli  laws  as  are  necessary  l^r  the 
good  government  of  tiie  state. 

XIX.  Tiiat  all  people  have  a  natural  aiul  iniieient  riglit  to 
emigrate  from  one  htate.  to  another  that  will  receive  them. 

.\X.  Tiiat  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together  to  con- 
snh  tor  their  common  goiil ;  to  iustruet  their  representatives  ;  and 
to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  reiln..-H  of  grievanccr,  by  address, 
petition,  or  ren^onslrance. 

XXI.  That  no  person  shall  be  liabh-  to  be  traui.p.rted  out  of 
this  state  for  trial,  for  nnv  oil'c!v-c  committed  v;irhin  tho  «amo. 


Fur  wli.it  ii  iioviiie  (Udperty  to 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 
KUA.M1-:    01'    <*uMillN.Mi;.\T. 

Sectij.s  1.  [The  .ommouwciiltli  or  bt.ite  oi'  Ncijiuoiit  whall  be 
governed  hercui'ter  hy  a  goYc-rnor,  (or  lieutenant  governor,)  coun- 
cil, and  an  absemblv  oi  the  niiresentativey  of  tlie  freemen  of  tliu 
bume,  in  manner  and  funi.  li.ll.iwing  :]  {See  the  third  and  liijhth 
articles  of  amend/ne/it .) 

Sec.  2.  [The  supreme  lej^^itilaiive  power  tihall  be  vested  in  a. 
house  of  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  (?ummon\Yealth  or 
state  of  Vermont.)      {See  the  third  article  of  a/iu  ndmcnt.) 

Sec.  15.  [Tlie  supreme  e.xei'iitive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
governor,  or,  in  his  absenoe,  a  lieutenant  i;overnur,  and  eouneil.] 
{See  theiic/hlh  cri/rlc  of  a/iiendninit.) 

Sec.  4."  Courts  of'justice  shall  be  maintained  in  every  eountv 
in  this  state,  and  abso  in  new  counties  when  formed,  which  courts 
shall  be  open  for  the  trial  of  all  causes  proper  for  their  cognizance, 
and  justice  shall  be  tiierein  impartially  administered  without  cor- 
ruption, or  unnecessary  delay.  The  judges  of  the  .supreme  court 
shall  be  justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  state,  and  tlu-  several 
judges  of  the  county  courts  in  tl.eir  respective  counties,  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  except  in  the  trial  ofsueh  causes  as  may  beappeahd 
to  the  county  court. 

Sec.  5.  A  future  legislature  may,  when  they  shall  eoncei^e  the 
same  to  be  expedient  and  nece.>^eary,  erect  a  court  of  chancery,  with 
such  powers  as  are  usually  exercised  by  that  court,  or  as  shall  ap- 
pear for  the  interest  of  the  conuuonwealth  ;  provided,  they  do  not 
constitute  themselves  the  jiich^es  of  said  court. 

Sec.  (3.  The  Icjislutive,  cveeuti\e,  and  judi.:iary  departments 
shall  be  separate  and  diainct,  .->  that  n.Jtiicr  .  xerci-c  the  powers 
proiierly  belonging  to  lh<   othir. 

Sec.  7.  In  order  liiut  the  irccmen  of  this  ^t,ue  ini;;lit  euJMy  tbr 
benefit  of  <dcction  as  equally  a.-  n.ay  be,  each  t.Avn  within  this 
?itato,  that  consists  Oi  n:-ay  consist  of  eighty  taxable  inhabitanti^, 
within  one  septenary  or  seven  years  next  after  tl.c  estaldishing  this 
Constitution,  may  hold  elections  therein,  and  choose,  each,  two  rep- 
resentatives;  ami  caeii  other  inhabited  town  in  this  state,  may,  lu 
lik  J  manner,  choose  .me  rcpresentalive  to  represent  them  in  general 
assembly,  during  the  Septenary  or  seven  yc-ars.  And  after  that, 
eacli  inhal)ited  town  may,  iu  Tike  manner,  bold  su(di  election,  and 
ebiiose  one  i-cpresentiitivc,  i'ov..\:'r  tlicn after. 
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,  Sec.  8.  The  house  of  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  thin 
state  shall  consist  of  persons  most  noted  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  to 
he  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  freemen  of  every  town  in  this  state, 
respectively,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  annually,  furever. 

Sec.  'J.  The  representatives  to  choHcn,  (a  nuijority  of  wliom 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  fur  transacting  any  otiier  business  than 
raising  a  state  tas,  for  which  two-thirds  of  tliu  members  elected  sliall 
be  present,)  shall  meet  on  the  second  Thursday  of  tiie  succeeding 
October,  [and  shall  be  styled  Tiic  ti.'n.  ral  .\s,semblv  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  :J  (.Ste  tic:  .second  arUc/e  of  a.'^ituJutfnL)  'They  shall  hare 
povrcr  to  choose  their  speaker,  [secretary  of  state,]  {See  the  ttnlh 
article  of  ainnidintnt,)  tiioir  clerk,  and  other  necessary  oiiicers  of 
the  house  ;  sit  on  their  own  adjournmentH  ;  prepare  bills  and  enact 
them  into  laws  ;  judge  of  the  elections  and  (jualiflcacions  of  their 
own  members  ;  they  may  expel  members,  but  not  for  cauces  known 
to  tlieir  constituents  antecedrnt  tn  their  election  ;  they  may  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmations  in  matters  depending  befoi-e  them  ;  re- 
dres?  grievances;  impeach  state  criminals;  grant  charters  of  in- 
corporation ;  constitute  toMUS,  borouglis,  cities,  and  counties  ;  they 
may  annually,  on  their  tirst  hession  after  tlieir  election,  |iu  con- 
junction with  the  council,]  (or  oftener,  if  need  be,)  eljct  judges  of 
the  supreme  [and  several  county  and  probate]  courts,  (sheritfs  and 
justices  of  tlic  peace,]  {See  articles  of  arncinhne-i.t  from  the  four- 
tecnlk  to  the  tuvnticlh,  both  inclusive,)  and  also  [witii  the  council] 
may  elect  major  g"nerals  and  brigadier  generals,  from  time  to 
time,  as  oftcn'as  there  shall  be  occasion;  an<l  they  siiall  have  all 
other  powers  necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a  free  and  sovereign 
state.  13ut  they  shall  have  no  power  to  add  to,  alter,  ab(dish,  or 
infringe  any  part  of  this  Constitution.  (Ste  the  artichs  of  mnend- 
/nx/it  irhich  rcc/uire  the  concurrent  action  of  a  sinata  for  the  effectual 
ercrcise  of  Diust  of  the  above  mentiontd  powers.) 

Skc.  10.  ]Tlie  supreme  executive  council  of  this  state  shall  con- 
sist  of  a  governor,  lieutenant  gov^  rnor,  and  twelve  persons,  chosen 
in  the  following  manner,  to  wit  :j — The  freemen  of  each  town 
shall,  on  tiie  day  of  election  for  choosing  representatives  to  attend 
the  general  assembly,  bring  in  their  votes  for  governor,  with  his 
name  fairly  written,  to  the  countable,  who  shall  seal  thejn  up,  and 
write  on  them,  "  Votes  for  goocninr,''  and  deliver  them  to  the  rep- 
resentative chosen  to  attend  the  general  assembly.  And  at  the 
opening  of  the  general  assemldy  there  siiall  be  a  committee  ap- 
pointed, out  of  the  ]coun<il  and]  a^-^emlilv,  who,  after  being  dulj 
sworn  to  the  faithl'ul  discharge  of  their  tiunl,  .sluill  proceed  to  re- 
ceive, sort,  and  count  the  votes  lor  the  governor,  and  declare  the 
person  who  has  the  major  part  of  the  votes,  to  be  governor  for  the 
year  ensuing.  ]  And  if  there  be  no  choice  made,  then  the  council  and 
general  assembly,  by  their  joint  ballots,  siiall  make  choice  of  a  gov- 
ernor.] Tlic  lieutenant  governor  and  treasurer  shall  be  chosen  in 
the  manner  above  directed.  [And  each  freeman  shall  give  in  twelve 
votes  for  twelve  oonueillors,   in   tlic  same   manner,  and  the  twelve 
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highest  in  nomination  whiiU  serve,  lor  tiio  ensuing  year,  as  oouu- 
cillortj.J      (Ste  the  ciyhth  and  ninth  articles  of  anicndnient. ) 

Skc.  11.  The  governor,  and  in  liis  aljKence  the  lieutenant 
governor,  [with  the  council  (the  luiijor  part  of  whom,  including 
the  governor  or  lieutenant  governor,  bhall  be  a  (.juorum  to  transact 
hubin«8,)|  Bhali  iiave  ])Ower  to  cummis.sion  all  oUicers,  and  aldo  to 
appoint  ollicerti,  except  where  provision  is  or  bliall  he  otherwibe 
made  h\  law,  or  this  frame  of  government  ;  and  tjliall  bupply  every 
vacancy  in  any  olliee,  occasioned  by  death  or  otherwiise,  until  thts 
oflice  can  he  iillcd  in  the  uuiimT  directed  by  law,  or  thi.s  Constitu- 
tion :— 

They  arc  to  i-urrcbpond  with  i^tlit.r  htaUd  ;  trauhnct  bubiness  with 
olRcers  ol  gotcrument,  ciril  and  luiliiary,  and  to  prepare  bucli 
busineta  as  may  appear  lu  tiiciii  ucccrfeary  to  lay  before  the  general 
asbembly  :  [they  .sliall  sit  ad  judj.ico  to  hear  and  determine  on  im- 
peachments, taking  in  their  a^:ii'ita)iee,  fa-  advice  only,  tiie  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  ;  J  and  shall  have  jjower  to  grant  pardons  and 
remit  finea,  in  all  caees  whatnoever,  except  in  treanon  and  murder, 
in  which  they  shall  have  poAver  to  grant  reprieves,  but  not  to  par- 
don until  after  the  end  of  the  next  pct^sion  of  aHBemhly  ;  and  except 
in  easts  of  impcai'hment,  in  whicli  there  shall  he  no  remission  or 
mitigation  ol'  punisiunent,  )nit  liy  i;et  of  legislation  ;  they  are  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfuHy  executed  ;  they  arc  to  exj  edito 
tlie  execution  of  such  mca(iures  as  may  be  resolved  upon  by  the 
general  assembly  ;  and  tliey  may  dniw  upon  the  treatiury  for  such 
sums  as  uuiy  be  appropriated  by  Ihc  hoiiseof  representaiives  ;  they 
m:iy  lay  embargoes,  orproliibit  tho  cxjiortation  of  any  commodity, 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty  da_)t<,  in  the  recess  oi"  the  h(;use 
only.  They  may  grant  su-.'h  lictneea  a.^  shall  be  directed  by  law  ; 
and  shall  have  power  to  call  t.jgether  the  general  assemlily,  whin 
necessary,  belore  the  day  to  which  tliey  shall  stand  adjourned. 
The  governor  shall  be  captain-general  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  of  the  state,  but  shall  nut  command  in  jieiPon,  excejit 
advised  tlicreto  by  the  counril,  and  then  only  so  long  as  they  shall 
approve  thercol.  And  tlie  lieutenant  governor  shall,  by  v.rtue  of 
his  otlice,  1)0  lieutenant-general  of  all  tie  forces  of  the  state.  Tlie 
g(jvernor  or  lieutenant  governor,  |and  the  council,]  shall  meet  at 
the  time  and  place  with  the  gcnend  asscm))!}  :  [tlie  lieutenant 
governor  shall,  during  the  presence  of  the  eommander-in-(diief, 
vote,  and  act  as  o;  e  of  tlie  council  ;  and  the  governor,  and,  in  liis 
absence,  the  lieutenant  governijr,  .«ha]i,  by  virtue  of  their  oiliccf", 
preside  in  council,  and  have  a  caslirig,  but  no  other  vote,  livery 
member  of  the  council  shall  he  a  justice  of  the  fjeace  for  the  vviiole 
state,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  governor  and  council  shall  have 
ft  secretary,  and  keep  fair  books  (jf  their  proceedings,  wherein  any 
councillor  may  enter  his  dissent,  with  his  reasons  to  support  it. 
And  ilie  governor  may  appoint  a  secretary  for  himself  and  his 
council.]      (See  the  articles  of  ajntndment.) 

Sf.c.     12.     The  representatives    having   met   and    chosen    their 
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speaker  and  clerk,  bliall,  each  of  them,  before  they  proceed  to 
bubiaeBS,  take  and  aubbcrilxj,  as  well  tlie  oath  or  atlirmation  of 
ullegiince  hereinafter  directed,  (exctjit  where  they  thuU  produce 
certilieates  of  tlieir  having  heretoi'ure  taken  and  t-u).'«cribc'd  the 
same,)  as  the  following  oath  or  aflirmation,  viz.  : 

••  Y(ju  do  eiolenmlj  hwear  (or  affirm)  that  aw  a  mem- 

ber of  thih  assembly  you  will  not  propose  or  assent  to  any  bill,  vute, 
or  resolution,  wliicli  shall  appear  to  you  injurious  to  the  people, 
nor  do  or  consent  to  any  act  or  thing  whatever,  that  shall  linve  a 
tendency  to  h'ssen  or  abridoc  their  rigiits and  jirivileges,  as  dei-lared 
by  the  (.^onstitatiou  of  this  state  ;  but  will  in  all  Uiings  conduct 
yourself  as  a  faithful,  honest  rejiresentative  and  guardian  of  tin- 
people,  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment  and  abilitieh  (in 
case  of  an  otitn,)  so  help  you  Uod  ;  (and  in  case  of  allirmation) 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury  '" 

Skc.  13.  The  doors  of  ihe  iiouse  in  which  the  general  assembly 
of  this  commonwealth  shall  sit,  shall  be  open,  for  the  admission  of 
all  persons  who  beliave  decently,  except  only  when  the  welfare  of 
tlie  state  may  require  theni  to  be  siuit. 

Sec.  14.  '  Tiie  V)te3  and  proceedings  of  tiie  general  assembly 
sliall  be  printed  (when  unc-third  of  the  members  think  it  necessary) 
as  soon  us  convenient  after  the  end  of  eacli  session,  with  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  any  question,  when  ro(iuired  by  any  member,  (except 
where  the  vote 'shall  be  taken  by  ballot,)  in  v,hich  case  every  mem- 
ber s!];ill  Lave  a  right  to  insert  tlie  reason  of  bis  Mdv  upon  the 
minuir-'. 

Si.r.  15.  The  style  of  the  laws  of  this  state,  in  future  to  be 
pasbi'd,  siiall  be,  1/  is  hereby  enacted  by  ihe  General  Assanbly  of  the 
State  <;/■    Vtrmont. 

Sjcc  lb.  [To  the  end  tiiat  laws,  before  they  are  enacted,  may 
be  more  maturely  considered,  and  the  inconvenience  of  hasty  de- 
ter.ninatious  as  much  as  possible  pre\ented,  all  bills,  which  .origi- 
nate in  the  assembly,  shall  belaid  before  the  governor  and  council, 
f)r  their  revi  ion  and  concurrence,  or  proposals  of  amendment, 
who  shall  return  tlie  same  to  the  assembly,  with  their  proposals  of 
aiTKMidnient,  if  any,  in  writing;  and  if  tiie  same  are  not  agreed  to 
by  the  assembly,  it  shall' be'ln  the  power  of  the  governor  and 
Dunril  to  suspend  the  passing  of  such  bills  until  the  next  session 
of  t!ie  legislature.  Provided,  that  if  the  governor  and  coun.-il 
ehali  n.  gleet  or  refuse  to  return  anv  .mi.  h  bill  to  the  as.-cmblv,  with 
written  proposals  of  amendniciit,  \n  ithiw  )iv>;da\s,  or  before  tli.- 
rising  of  the  legislatun-,  tiic  same  shall  become  a  law.]  (See  l\th 
artiele  uj'  anien(J//tent.) 

Ski'.  J 7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury,  unleBs 
first  apju-opriated  by  act  of  legislation. 

Si;c.  is.  No  person  shall  be  cleeted  a  representative  until  he 
has  resided  two  years  in  this  state,  the  last  of  which  sIihII  be  in 
Iho  town  for  which  he  is  eleeud. 
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Sec.  19.  No  member  of  the  [council,]  (senate,)  or  houBe  of  rep- 
resentatives, shall  directly  or  indirectly  receive  any  fee  or  reward 
to  bring  forwarder  advocate  any  hill,  petition,  or  other  hut-inees  to 
be  transacted  in  the  legislature,  or  advocate  any  cause  ad  counsel  in 
either  house  ol'  leiiisl.ition,  except  when  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
^tate. 

Sec.  1:0.  Sij  person  ou^Iit.  in  any  cure,  or  iu  any  time,  to  \>v 
declared  guilty  of  trcasuu.  or  lrlo,i\  .  I.n   thr  h--ishiturc. 

Skc.  :;i .  IJscry  man  oi  the  lull  a-v  of  t\Tci.t.-onc  yearn,  having; 
resided  in  the  btate  for  the  space  uf  one  whole  year  next  helore  the 
election  of  reprcrcntativeef,  and  is  of  a  (juiet  and  pwuealile  Lchasior, 
and  will  take  the  following  oath  or  nllirmation,  shall  he  entitled  to 
flll  the  priviege-  (jf  a  freeman  of  ihin  state  : 

"  Vim  soJcnut'ij  sn-tar  (iir  atllrm)  ///(//  (vhenccer  i/uii  yite  i/uur  cole 
or  xuffrni^i:,  iunc/iini/  uny  malter  that  lomtrns  tliv  statt  <</  Vermont, 
i/ou  ictlldo  it  so  as  in  your  conscience  i/oii  shall  j\iJ<je  tcill  must  con- 
duce to  the  best  (/ood  of  the  same,  cu  established  by  t.'te  Cojislitution, 
irithout  fear  or  favor  of  any  man."  (  Sec  the  fir<t  article  of  amend- 
ment.) 

Sec.  22.  The  inhabitanli-  of  thit^  ^tate  .shall  he  trained  and 
aruKKl  for  itn  defence,  under  nuch  rcj;ulati(jiis,  reytrietion.s,  and  ex- 
<:eption8,  as  congress,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  legislature  of  this  htate,  .shall  direct.  The  .se-scral 
■companies  of  militia  shall,  as  often  as  vacancies  hapjien,  elect  their 
<'aptain  and  other  oflicers,  and  the  captains  and  Huhalterns  shall 
nominate  and  recommend  tlie  field  oflicers  of  tlieir  respective  regi- 
ments, who  shall  appoint  their  staff  (jlliccrs. 

Sec.  23.  All  commis.sions  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  freemen 
<;f  the  state  of  Vermont,  scaled  with  tlic  state  seal,  bigncd  by  the 
governor,  and  in  his  ahi^ence  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  attested 
by  the  secretary  ;   which  seal  shall  be  kept  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  24.  Every  officer  of  state,  whether  judicial  or  executive, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  impeached  Ijy  the  general  assembly,  either 
when  in  office,  or  after  bis  resignation  or  removal,  for  mal-admin- 
istration.  [All  impeachments  shall  be  before  the  governor  and 
council,  who  sliall  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and  may  award 
costs  ;  and  no  trial  or  impeachment  .shall  be  a  bar  to  a  prosecution 
at  law-l     (.See  the  seventh  article  of  amendment.} 

Sec.  25.  As  every  freeman,  to  presei-ve  bis  independence',  (if 
without  a  sufficient  estate.)  ouglit  to  have  some  profession,  ealiing, 
trade,  or  farm,  whereby  he  ma\  honestly  bubsist,  theie  run  fr  no 
necessity  for,  nor  use  in,  cstablhshing  oilices  of  profit,  the  usual 
effects  of  which  are  dependence  and  servility,  unbecoming  freemen, 
in  the  possessors,  or  expectants,  and  fiction,  ccntention,  and 
discord  among  the  pt opfe.  JJut  if  any  m.in  is  called  into  public 
bcrvice  to  the  prejudios  of  his  private  ailairs,  he  has  a  right  to  a 
reasonable  corapensatioi.,-,  and  whenever  an  office,  through  increase 
of  fees,  or. otherwise,  bft-i-i'me  so  profitable  as  to  occasion  many  to 
apply  fiir  dt,  the  profits  flight  to  \)^  leiscned  by  the  legislature. 
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And  if  iiuy  officer  shall  wittingly  and  wilfully  take  greater  fees 
than  the  law  allows  him,  it  tshall  ever  after  disqualify  hiiu  from 
holding  any  otlice  in  tliin  st.ite,  until  he  ))e  rentnred  by  art  of  legis- 
lation. 

Skc.  26.  No  person  in  tliih  ^late  Bi.all  be  eapable  of  holding  or 
exercising  more  than  one  of  the  follo\Ying  oflioes  at  tiic  bauif  lime. 
viz:  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  judge  of  the  sujaxnue  oiuri. 
treasurer  of  the  stale,  member  of  the  enunoil,  member  of  the  'gen- 
eral assembly,  surveyor-general,  or  slierill'.  N(ir  iihajl  any  person^ 
holding  any  ofliee  of  proiit  ur  trust  under  the  audiority  of  ('undress, 
be  eligil)le  to  any  appointment  in  the  legisl  itme,  or  of  holding  any 
executive  or  Judiciary  office  under  thi-i  lAcdc. 

Sec.  27.  '{'Hic  treasurer  of  the  slate  shall,  before  the  governor 
and  council,  give  sullicient  seeurity  t<,,  the  ■••ecretary  oi'  thc'state,  in 
behalf  of  the  general  assembly  ;  and  titah  high  siieriO",  before  the 
first  judge  of  the  county  court,  to  tlie  tr^'asurer  of  tlieir  respective 
counties,  previous  to  their  respectively  rnlering  upon  tli«  t-xecutiou 
of  their  otfiecs,  in  such  manner  and  in  such  sums  as  bhall  be  di- 
rected by  tlic  legislature.)  (S-.y;  /he  tinntij-sccond  arlich:  of  uinend- 
incnt.) 

Sec.  2S.  The  treasurer't  aueouut  shall  be  annually  audited,  and 
a  fair  st.itement  thereof  be  laid  b;-f<n-e  tlie  general  assciiibly,  at 
their  sesdon  in  Octobi'r. 

Sec.  29.  Every  officer,  whetiier  judicial,  executixe  or  military, 
in  authority  under  tins  state,  I)ei'ore  he  enters  upon  the  execution 
of  his  office,  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  fuUowing  oatli  (.r  affirma- 
tion of  allegiance  to  this  state  (unlesR  lie  r-hall  produce  evidence 
that  he  has  before  taken  the  same)  ;  and  n\m  tlic  following  oath  or 
affirmation  of  office,  except  military  otlicers,  and  puch  as  shall  he 
exempted  by  the  legislature  : 

TUE    OATU,  OR    AFFIIMIATIGN,    ui     ALLLOJANCE. 

"  You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you  will 

bo  true  and  faithful  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  that  you  will  not. 
directly  or  indirectly,  do  any  act  or  thing  injurious  to  the  Consti- 
tution or  government  thereof,  as  eslabliislnd  liy  convention.  (If 
an  oatli,)  so  helpyouCod;  (if  an  affirmation,)  under  the  pains  audi 
penalties  of  perjury.""' 

'lUE    OAIU,  OR    Ar  rtUMATloV,    o^     OirlCE. 

"  You  do  fioleuudv  b\vc:ir  (or  affirm i  that  you   wiU 

faithfully  execute  the  .jfficc  (,f      "  I'-r  the  '        of 

anil  will  therein  do  equal  right  and  justice  to  all  men,  to  the  best 
of  your  judgment  and  abilities,  according  to  law.  (If  an  oath,). 
80  help  you  God  ;  (if  an  affirmation,)  under  the  pains  and  pcnaltice, 
of  perjury." 

Sec  3U.  No  person  shall  be  eligiljle  to  the  office  of  governor,  or 
lieutenant  governor,  until  he  shall  have  resided  in  this  state  four 
years  next  preceding  the  day  of  his  election. 

SiC.  '61.    Trials  of  isaues  proper  icj:  tSm  <^^uizauce  of  a  jury,, 
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in  the  bupreme  and  county  courtw,  shall  he  ]iy  jury,  except  where 
the  partieH  otlierwiae  agree  :  and  great  care  ought  to  he  taken  to 
prevent  corruption  or  {lartinlity,  in  tlie  cimice  and  reiiim,  or  ap- 
pointment of  juries. 

Skc.  32.  All  probceutiuMri  hhall  euiniaenee,  Jl>,'  llu  aulhonly  of 
the  Stale  oj  Vermont:  all  indictmeulti  bhuU  concliule  with  these 
words:  Against  the  ptao^  itiul  (Uijuiiy  of  th'  sU.U  ;  and  all  finei- 
nhall  he  proportiuned  to  the  (iilVn-<f:. 

Sec.  ;'<3.  The  person  of  a  dohtur,  where  there  i«  nut  Mnm:^  pve- 
Bumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  injirison  after  delivering 
up  and  assigning  over,  bona  fide,  all  hi.s  estate,  real  and  personal, 
in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder,  for  the  use  of  his  creditors, 
infiuch  manner  as  shall  he  hereafter  regulated  hy  law.  And  all 
prisoners,  unless  in  execution,  or  committed  hir  capital  utfenses, 
when  tiie  proof  is  evident  or  jaesumplion  [M-Civt,  shaji  ))h  hailahle, 
liy  sufficient  sureties  ;  nor  shiill  exe.  s-i\e  hail  he  c.-.a-'lril  f.r  Iraihi- 
blc  (tlfenhcs. 

.Sk(  .  34.  All  elections,  whether  l^y  the  people  ur  the  legislature, 
shnll  he  free  and  voluntary  ;  and  any  elector,  who  shall  receive  any 
gift,  or  reward,  for  his  vote,  in  meat,  drink,  moneys,  or  otherwise, 
shall  forfeit  his  right  to  elect  at  that  time,  and  suffer  such  other 
penalty  as  the  law  shall  direct  ;  and  any  person  who  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  give,  promise,  or  bestow,  any  such  rewards  to  he 
elected,  shall  thereby  i>e  rendered  incapable  to  ser\e  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  be  subject  to  such  I'urthcr  punishment  ;if:  a  future  legis- 
lature shall  direct. 

Sec.  35.  All  deeds  and  conscyances  of  laud  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  town  clerk's  cfTicc,  in  their  respective  towns,  and  for  want 
thereof,  in  the  county  clerk's  oliice  of  the  same  county. 

Sec.  3G.  The  legislature  shall  regulate  entails,  in  such  manner 
as  to  prevent  perjietuitics. 

Sec.  37.  To  deter  more  effectually  from  the  commission  of  crimes, 
by  continued  visilde  punishments  of  long  duration,  and  to  make 
eanguinary  punishments  less  nece.-sary,  means  ought  to  he  pro- 
vided for  punishing  hy  hard  labor,  those  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
crimes  not  capital,  whereby  the  criminal  bliall  be  employed  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  public,  or  for  the  rejiaration  of  injuries  done  to  pri- 
vate persons  ;  and  all  persons,  at  proper  times,  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  see  them  iit  their  labor. 

Sec.  38.  Tlie  estates  of  siu-h  persons  as  may  dt.Ntro\  tlv  ir  own 
lives,  shall  not,  for  that  oifeiiM',  bt  forhitcd  ;  but  ii. -'eud.  or 
ascend,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  tiuc\i  persons  had  died  in  a  r..'lu- 
ral  way.  Nor  shall  any  artiele,  wtiith  shall  accidentally  i.ecasion 
the  death  of  any  person,  be  hciaeforth  deemed  a  deodand,  or  in 
any  wise  forfeited,  on  account  of  such  misfortune. 

Si  c.  29.  Kvery  person  of  good  character,  who  comes  to  settle 
in  this  state,  hAving  first  taken  an  oath  or  affirmation. of  alk'giaiice 
to  the  same,  may  purchase,  or  by  other  just  means  acquire,  hold, 
and  tranefer  laud,  or  other  real  ee'tato,  and  aft^jr  on&  year's  reti- 
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dence  ehall  be  deemed  a  free  denizen  thereof,  and  entitled  to  all 
rights  of  a  natural-born  eubjeet  of  this  tttate  ;  except  that  he  shall 
not  be  capable  of  being  elected  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
treasurer,  councillor,  or  representative  in  assembly,  until  after 
two  years'  residence. 

Sec.  40.  The  inhabitants  of  thi.^  .state  bhall  have  liberty,  in 
.seasonable  times,  to  hunt  and  fowl  on  the  lands  they  hold,  and  on 
other  lands  not  inclobed  ;  ;ind  in  like  mann.T  to  lish'in  all  boa  table 
and  other  waters,  (not  priyate  jirojierty,)  uiuler  pro])er  regulations 
lobe  hereafter  made  antl  provided  by  the  general  assembly. 

Sec.  41.  Laws  fur  the  encourag(!iuent  of  virtue  and  prevention 
of  vice  and  immorality  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  force,  and 
duly  executed,  and  a  competent  number  of  schools  ouglit  to  be 
maintained  in  eac'.i  town,  lor  the  convenient  in.struction  of  youth, 
and  one  or  more  grammar-Hcbools  be  incorporated,  and  properly 
supported,  in  each  county  in  this  state.  And  all  religious  socie- 
ties or  bodies  of  men  that  nuiy  be  liereafter  united  ur  incorporated 
for  the  advancement  uf  religiim  and  learning,  or  for  other  pious 
and  charitable  p'.irpoBCS,  shall  be  encouraged  and  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  estates,  which  they 
injustice  ought  to  enjoy,  under  such  reguhitions  as  the  general 
assembly  of  this  state  shall  direct. 

Skc.  42.  The  declaration  of  the  political  rights  and  privilefjes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  is  hereby  di.'clared  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  uf  this  commouwealtli,  and  ouglit  not  to  be  vio- 
lated, on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

Sec.  43.  In  order  that  the  frcediiiu  uf  tliis  commouwealtli  may 
be  preserved  inviolate  forever,  there  shall  Ijc  chosen  by  a  ballot,  by 
the  freemen  of  tliis  state,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  March,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  March  in  every  seven  years  thereafter,  thirteen  per- 
sons, who  shall  be  chosen  in  tlie  same  manner  the  council  is  chosen, 
except  they  shall  not  bo  out  uf  tlie  council  or  general  assembly,  to 
be  called  the  council  of  censors,  wlio  shall  meet  together  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  June  nest  ensuing  their  (dection,  the  majority_  of 
whom  shall  be  a  ijuorum  in  every  case,  except  as  to  calling  a  con- 
vention, in  wliich  two-thirds  of  the  whoh;  number  elected  shall 
agree;  and  whose  duty  it  shall  l^e  to  inquire  whether  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  preserved  in\iulat(.'  in  every  part  during  the  bst 
septenary,  (including  the  year  of  tlieir  service,)  and  whether  the 
legislative  and  executive  brandies  uf  go\eriiment  have  performed 
their  duty  as  guardians  of  tlie  people,  or  ns.suuied  to  themselvcfr, 
or  exercised  other  or  greater  powers  tiian  they  are  entitled  to  by 
the  Uonstitution.  They  are  alsj  to  inquire  whether  the  public 
taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and  collected  in  all  parts  of  this  com- 
monwealth ;  in  what  manner  the  public  moneys  have  been  disposed 
of,  and  whether  the  laws  have  been  duly  executed.  For  these  pur- 
poses, they  shall  have  power  to  tend  for  persons,  papers,  and 
record;-. ;  they  shall  have  authority  to  pa^s  public  cc-asurcs,  to  order 
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iinpeachmenta,  and  to  recommend  to  tlio  legislature  the  repealing 
fliich  lawa  as  sliall  appear  to  them  to  have  been  passed  contrary  to 
the  princifilea  ut'the  Conbtitiition  :  tlicbe  powers  they  shall  continue 
to  have  for  and  during  the  space  of  one  jearfrom  the  day  of  their 
(lection,  and  no  longer.  'I'he  said  council  of  eensors  eliall  also 
have  power  to  call  a  convention,  to  ineet  within  two  years  after 
their  sitting^,  if  there  appears  to  them  an  ahisolute  necessity  of 
amending  any  article  of  thia  Constitution  which  may  be  defective, 
cxpUiiniu;^  hucIi  na  may  be  tliuught  not  clearly  ejcprest-ed,  and  of 
adding  such  at*  are  neecfssary,  foi-  tlie  ).ifservatinn  of  the  rights  and 
happinefcH  of  the  people.  But  the  r,rticlc8  to  be  anu-nded,  and  tho 
amendments  proposed,  and  sucli  artielen  as  are  propoied  to  be  added 
VI-  abolislied,  sliall  be  promulgated  at  lea^t  six  uionthB  before  tho 
day  ap|;)ointed  lor  the  election  of  huch  convention,  for  the  previous 
couhiJeration  of  the  [ledple,  t!iat  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
iuBtnicting  thoir  delegatcB  on  the  subjeot. 

ARTICLES   OF   AMENDMKiNT. 

Aktrle  1.  No  person,  who  in  not  already  a  freeman  of  this 
fitate,  shall  be  entitled  to  exercise  tlio  privilegee  of  a  freeman,  un- 
less he  be  a  natural  born  citizen  uf  this,  or  some  one  of  the  United 
States,  or  until  he  shall  have  been  nnturalizcd,  agreeably  to  the 
acts  of  congresB. 

AuT.  2.  The  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legieiatnre  of  this 
state  shall  hereafter  be  istyled  the  Iloube  of  Representatives. 

Art.  3.  The  supreme  legii^lative  power  of  this  state  shall  here- 
after be  exercised  by  a  senate  and  tho  house  of  representatives  ; 
which  shall  be  styled,  "  The  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  tlie  State  of 
Vermont."  Kach  shall  have  and  exercise  the  like  powers  in  nil 
nets  of  legislation  ;  and  no  bill,  resolution  or  otiier  thing,  which 
phall  have  been  passed  by  the  one,  sliall  have  the  effect  of,  or  l)e 
declared  to  be,  a  law,  without  the  cuncurrencc  of  the  other.  Pro- 
vided, that  all  revenue  bills  shall  originate  in  the  house  of  rrpre- 
Bcntativea, — but  the  senate  luay  jiropose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  l)ills.  Neither  house,  daring  the  sei=sion  of  tho 
general  asseml/ly,  ^hall  withuut  the  consent  of  the  other,  at^journ 
for  nu>re  than  thrive  days,  nur  to  any  (jther  j.lace  than  that  in  which 
the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting, —  and  in  case  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  twi)  houses,  with  respect  to  adjournment,  the  governor 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  us  lie  shall  think  proper. 

Art.  4.  [The  Senate  shall  be  composid  of  thirty  senators,  to  bo 
of  the  freemen  of  the  county  for  which  they  are  elected,  resprc- 
tively,  who  are  thirty  years  of  age  or  upwards,  and  to  be  annually 
elected  by  the  freemen  of  each  county  respectively.  Each  county 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  senatur,  at  least,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
BenatOiB  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  according  to 
their  population,  as  the  same  was  ascertained  by  the  last  census, 
taken    under   tho  authority   of  the  United   Statos — regard  being 
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alwnjs  had,  in  iucli  apportionment,  to  the  counties  haying  the 
greatest  fraction.  But  the  eevcral  coiiutiea  shall,  until  after  the 
next  cenjua  of  the  United  ytiites,  bo  entitled  to  elect,  and  have 
their  senators,  in  the  I'ollowing  proportion,  to  wit  : — 

Ueijiiiugtiin  eountj,  two;  Windham  county,  three;  Rutland 
county,  three;  V^  iinlsor  county,  ibur  ;  Addison  county,  three; 
Orange  county,  three;  VVaihingtoii  county,  two  ;.  Cliitteuden 
county,  two  ;  Caltdduia  county,  two  ;  FninliJin  county,  three  ; 
Orleans  county,  one  ;   Essex  county,  one  ;   Grand  I^le  county,  one. 

Tho  Icgiblaturc  bhall  make  a  new  a})portionnnnt  of  the  .senators, 
to  the  Bk-vcral  counticfl,  after  tho  taking  of  each  cenbus  of  the 
United  StatcH,  or  cenjuH  taken  for  tho  purpnte  of  uuch  apportion- 
ment, by  order  of  the  government  nf  tliiei  utate,  always  n-gardini? 
the  aboT.t  provisions  in  this  article. J  (&<•  ihc  twenly-tlnrd  article 
of  ame>i(//nenl  ) 

Ain.  5.  The  freefuen  of  the  levcral  tuwnti  in  each  county,  shall 
annually  give  their  votes  for  the  uenators.  apportioned  to  Kuch 
county,  ai  the  tsame  time  and  under  the  same  regulations,  as  are 
now  providijd  for  the  electi(;n  of  eouncillorB.*  And  the  person  or 
pi^rsons,  cviual  in  number,  to  t!ie  number  of  senat(jrH  ajiportioned 
to  sucii  county,  having  the  greatest  number  uf  legal  votea  in  such 
county  respectively,  Kliall  1/e  the  senator  or  senators  of  such  cuunty. 
At  every  election  of  nenatord!,  after  tho  votes  shall  hare  been  taken, 
the  evjnfc.table  or  preHidi:ig  otiicer,  assisted  by  the  selectmen  and  civil 
authority  present,  Bhail  t,ort  and  count  the  said  votes,  and  make 
two  lif.t;i  of  the  names,  of  eacl)  person,  with  tho  number  of  voteK 
givdi  for  each  annexed  to  his  name,  a  record  of  which  shall  be  made 
in  tho  town  clerk's  office,  and  shall  seal  up  said  lists,  separately, 
and  write,  on  each,  the  name  of  the  town,  and  these  words, 
"  Votes  fur  Senator,"  or  "  \%jtes  for  hvnators,"  as  the  case  may  be, 
one  of  which  listu  fihall  be  dcli\6fed  by  tho  presiding  olficer  to  the 
representative  of  said  town,  (if  any)  and  if  none  )'C  chosen,  to  the 
representative  of  an  adjoining;;  town,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  benate  ;  tlie  other  li,^t,  the  said  presiding  omccr  shnll, 
within  ten  days,  deliv.  r  to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  for  the 
saiuo  county,  and  tlie  eb-rk  (u  e;ich  county  court,  respectively,  or 
in  case  of  IjIs  alisence  -r  dinalnlity,  tlio  sherilf  vi'  such  county,  or 
in  case  of  the  absence  or  dualiility  of  both,  the  high  baliff  of  such 
county,  on  the  tenth  day  after  such  election,  shall  publicly  open, 
sort  and  count  f;iid  vot.*,  i-.nd  make  a  ivcord  of  thi-  same,  in  tlio 
oifice  of  the  clerk  of  such  county  lourf,  a  ooj'V  oi'  whirh  he  sluill 
transmit  to  the  senate  ;  and  shall  ul  ,.,  vvitliin  l.-u  days  thereafter, 
transmit  to  the  person  or  perrfous  elected,  a  ccrliticato  of  his  or 
their  election.  I'rovided,  l;Owever,  that  the  general  ashcmbly  shall 
liave  power  to  rLgulatc  l)y  law  the  nujiic  of  balloting  for  senators, 
within  the  severiil  counties,  and  to  prescribe  tho  means,  and  the 
manner  by  which  the  result  of  the  balloting  shall  be  ascertained,  and 
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through  -which  the  senators,  chosen,  shall  he  cortiJiod  of  their  elec- 
tion, and  for  filling  M  vacanciee  iu  the  senate,  wliicli  t,hall  happen 
by  death,  resignation,  or  othttrwise.  But  they  shall  nut  have  power 
to  apportion  tho  eenatord  to  tlie  several  oountitH,  utheivrise  than 
accordin;^  to  the  popuIati:n  thereuf,  agrei-abiy  to  tlie  provisions 
herein  liei'.ire  ord lined. 

Art.  <j.  Ttie  seuate  ahall  huv.-  ti,,.'  like  p')\vera  to  decide  on  the 
election  and  ijaalihcations  u!',  and  tu  cqu-l  any  of  its;  nieiuberci, 
make  its  own  rules,  and  appoint  itsuwn  "jliicerrf,  as  are  incident  to, 
or  arc  poritiCHSed  by,  the  houeeof  rcj^rebtutativcs.  A  majority  KJiall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  lieutenant  gsjvernor  dliall  be  president 
of  the  senate,  except  when  he  shall  exorcise  the  oiFn-e  of  governor, 
or  when  his  office  ehuU  he  vacant,  or  iu  his  absence  ;  in  wliich 
cases,  the  uenate  shall  appoint  one  of  its  own  members  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  pro  Umpore.  And  tho  preeident  of  the  senate 
shall  haveu  casting  vote,  but  no  other. 

AuT.  7.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  ^f  trying  and 
deciding  upon  all  iiupeachnient?  ;— when  sitting  iur  that  jairpose, 
tliey  wIirII  be  on  oath,  or  atiirmafion,  and  no  person  shall  iie  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  tiie  members  prcs- 
tnt.  Judgment,  in  cases  of  impeachment,  ehall  not  extend  farther 
than  to  removal  from  ofiice,  and  ditiquaiitication  to  hold  or  enjoy 
any  otiice  of  ht)nor,  or  proht  or  trutt,  und'-r  this  6tale.  Eut  the 
pirty  convicted,  shall,  ncverthelcKri,  be  liable,  and  subject  to  in- 
dictment, trial,  juilgment,  and  juiuishmcnt,  iici'urding  to  law. 

Art.  8.  The  supreme  executive  po^vc■r  of  the  "t.iti^  «hall  bo 
eiereiaed  by  the  governor,  or  in  ca.----  oj'  hi.s  abMiice  or  disability, 
by  the  lieutenant  governor  ;  who  shall  !i,ue  i'.il  the  powers  aiid 
perform  all  tlie  duties  vested  in  and  oiijoined  upun  the  gi^vernor 
and  council,  by  the  eleventh  and  t^^enty-se^enth  iiictiuus  of  the 
becond  chapter  of  the  Constitution,  af^at  present  csiabli.^iicd,  except- 
ing that  he  shall  not  sit  as  a  ju>lge,  in  cnse  of  impeachment,  nuv 
grant  repricTC,  or  jiardon,  in  any  such  crsc  ;  nor  shall  lie  command 
the  forces  of  tl;e  state  in  per:,jn,  in  time  of  way,  or  insurrection, 
unless  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  tho  senate  ;  and  no  longer  than 
they  shall  approve  thereof.  The  go\.  vr.  ;-  ;;i  iv  have 
civil  iind  militarj- alfiira.  \:-  i-.-  bs  him  .;,'[..iinri  d  du 
vfhose  services  ho  may  ut  ail  tiniis  c  ii.iUi.ind  ;  a  id  i'l 
pensation,  provision  shall  be  made  i^v  l,;\v. 

Akt.  'J.  The  votes  for  g  >^evnor.  iii  u  vi,  ;!.f  ^"'•'•■i' 
urer  of  the  state,  shall  he  tortid  ;ii.i  <■  lunted.  a; 
declared  i)y  a  committee,  aiipoint.ii  ly  ih;-  scujte 
representatives'.  If,  at  any  time,  tii.  i\-  l-Ii  ui  be  no  ti 
freemen,  of  governor,  lieutenant  [s^i\v.vu  a-,  and  treat-airer  of  the 
btate,  the  senate  and  house  of  repiebeuiativtfc  cliall,  by  a  i.iinfc  bfil- 
lot,  elect  to  fill  the  ofiice,  not  filled  by  the  freemen  as  ai'orcsaid,  une 
ofthetiiree  candidateB  for  such  ofiice,  (if  there  bo  so  ruaiiv,)  iur 
whom  Ihe^reafest  number  of  vot^s  shall  have  been  returned. 

Art.  10.     The  ^-retJary  of  siiato,  aad  all  oinoors  who'tfe  fclcirciou^ 
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arc  not  otherwise  provided  for,  iiml  ttIio,  under  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  are  elected  by  the  council  and  houiee  of 
representutives,  shall,  hereafter,  lie  elected  Ly  the  i^enatcand  house 
of  representatives,  in  joint  assemhly,  at  which  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  senate  shall  preside  ;  and  isuch  presiding  officer,  in  auch 
joint  assemhly,  8hi\ll  have  a  casting  vote,  and  no  other. 

Art.  11.  'Kvery  Ijill,  v»'hich  shall  have  passed  the  senate  and 
house  of  repveseiitativc::-',  shalL  iu/fore  it  become  a  law,  be  pre-sented 
to  the  governor  :  if  he  uppruvc,  he  shall  sij^n  it  :  if  not,  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections  in  writing,  to  the  house  in  which  it 
fihnll  have  originated  ;  wliich  shall  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If. 
upon  such  reconsideration,  a  majcjritj  of  the  house  shall  pats  the 
bill,  it  shall,  together  with  the  objections,  bo  sent  to  the  other 
house,  by  which'jt  ^liall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved 
by  a  majority  of  that  hunse,  it  shall  hcconie  a  law.  Eut  in  all 
Buch  caees,  the  votes  uf  both  houses  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
uaye,  and  the  names  of  the  peroons,  voting  for  or  against  the  bill, 
ehall  bo  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  hou?o,  respectively.  If 
auy  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor,  as  aforesaid,  within 
five  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  betn  presented  to 
him,  the  same  shall  become  a  law,  in  like  luauner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it;  unless  the  two  houses,  by  their  adjournment,  witliin 
three  days  after  the  presentment  of  iuch  Ull,  ehall  prevent  its 
return  ;   in  which  ease  it  shall  not  become  a  law. 

Art.  12.  Th.;  writ  of  habuis  corju/s  ehall,  in  no  case,  be  nus- 
pcnded.  It  shall  be  a  writ,  issuable  of  right  ;  and  the  genenil 
assembly  shall  make  jn'ovision  to  render  it  a  speedy  and  cifeetunl 
remedy  in  all  easen  proper  tlicrefor. 

Art.  lo.  Huch  ].arts  and  provisions,  only,  of  the  rorisiitution 
of  this  state,  esiablishfMl  ),y  eunvention,  on  the  ninth  day  of  .July, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nincty-tiiree,  a.s  are  altered  or 
superseded  by  any  uf  the  foregoing  amendments,  or  are  repugnant 
thereto,  shall  hereafter  e.-.ise  to  have  effect. 

Art.  14.  Tlie  assistant  judges  of  the  county  court  shall  be 
elected  by  the  freemen  of  their  respective  connticb. 

Art.  15.  Sheriifs  and  high  baililfs  shall  be  elected  by  the  free- 
men of  their  respective  counties. 

Art.  lij.  State's  Attorneys  shall  he  elected  by  th«-  freemen  ol' 
their  respcctiNC  counties. 

Art.  17.  Judges  of  probate  shall  be  elcrted  by  the  freemen  id" 
their  respective  probate  districts. 

Art.  18.  Jusiices  of  the  peace  r-i.all  l)e  elected  l^y  the  iVceinen 
of  their  respective  towns  ;  and  towns  having  less  than  one  thousand 
inhaliifcants  may  eU\t  any  number  of  justices  of  tiie  jjcace  not  ex- 
ceeding five;  towns  ha-\  ing  one  thousand,  and  less  than  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  may  elect  seven;  towns  having  two  thousand, 
and  kss  than  three  thousand  inhabitants,  may  elect  ten;  towns 
baviQ<;;    three    thouBaud   and   hss  than   five  thoutaiid,   may  elect 
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twelve;  and  towns  having  five  thousand,  or  more,  inhabitants,  maj 
i^luct  Jiftten  justices  of  tlic  peace. 

Akt.  I'J.  AH  the  officerb  named  in  the  preceding  articles  of 
amenduu-nt  {Arlicles  XIV.  to  X\Ul.)  shall  be  annually  elected  by 
ballot  and  aliall  hold  tlieir  oIliccB  for  one  year,  .said  year  com- 
mencing on  the  firbt  day  of  December  next  at'ter  their  election. 

Art.  20.  Thu  election  of  the  s.-veml  officers  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  articles,  {Arlidts  XIV.  to  XVlll,)  eioepting  town  rep- 
rcHcntatives,  shall  be  made  at  t!ie  times  and  in  tlic  manner  now 
directed  in  tlie  C.'uustitution  for  t!io  choice  of  i  .•.•nal<.rB.  And  the 
presiding  officer  of  eacli  freemeu'h  meetin;^,  iifttr  the  vote  shall 
have  been  taken,  sorted,  and  counted,  fIuiH.'Im  o[H.n  meeting,  make 
a  ccrtilicate  of  the  names  of  each  pcrw.n  voted  tor,  v,  ith  the  num- 
ber of  votes  given  for  ciicli,  annexed  t  )  hiis  name  and  designating 
the  office  lor  which. the  vorcs  were  giNcn,  a  veovd  of  A\bieh  shall 
bo  made  in  the  town  clerk'b  oOice,  and  lie  shall  seal  up  said  certifi- 
cate, and  shall  write  thereon  the  name  of  the  town  and  the  words. 

Certificate  of  rot fs  for  ,   and  add  thereto,  in  writing,  the 

title  of  the  office  voted  for,  as  the  case  niny  be,  and  shall  deliver 
such  certificate  to  tojne  n')ire-(:ia;ai\  ■  i.bo-i  n  .sn  a  member  of  the 
general  ag.sembly,  vvho^e  diit-,  ii  -.li-di  h.  t  ,  ..-uv  nmh  certificate 
of  votes  to  1)1'  delivered  to  tfir  .•ommiti.'c  „f  (he  -eneral  anHcmldy 
appointed  to  canuiPt  the  sai;;,  .  .\ud  at  tlie  sitting  of  the  general 
assembly,  next  aft<;r  such  ballotin;;  for  tlic  officers  aforesaid,  there 
shall  be  a  committee  appointed  of  and  by  the  general  a^nembly, 
who  shall  bo  fworn  to  tlic  faithful  discharge  ef  their  duty,  ?.nd 
wliose  duty  it  shall  be  to  eiaminc  fucli  cerlificaLes  and  ascertain 
the  number  of  votcj  given  for  eacli  candidate,  and  the  jicrsons 
receiving  the  large -t  number  of  votes  for  the  resp(>ctive  offices  shall 
be  dechircd  duly  ele<:CeJ,  and  by  such  committee  !)e  reported  to  the 
genenil  assembly,  aul  the  officers  so  .dceted  shall  be  <:ommi5si(jned 
by  the  governor.  And  if  two  ur  more  person."!  designated  for  any 
one  of  said  oiiices  shall  have  received  an  equal  number  of  votes,  tho 
general  assembly  shall  elect  oni;  of  such  persons  to  such  office. 

Art.  21.  The  term  of  office  of  tin)  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and  treasurer  of  the  state,  rospeetivcly,  plaiU  commence 
when  tiiey  shall  be  elu^nen  and  (jualified,  and  .^hall  continue  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  Ruceessors  Am\\\  !•(•  chosen  and 
•lualified,  or  to  the  adiournment  of  t!ic  session  ol'  the  legislature, 
at  which,  l)y  the  Constihili-Jii  mi  1 1  iw'f,  ihcirfsu'-ee-ssors  are  re.|uired 
tJ  lie  chosi'n,  and  not  after  such  aojournment.  And  the  Kgi>^la- 
tnre  shall  provide,  by  general  law,  d'ecluring  what  officer  shall  act 
us  governor  whenever  there  shall  be  a  \acancy  in  both  the  offices 
of  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  occasioned  by  a  failure  to 
elect,  or  by  the  removal  iruin  office,  or  by  tlie  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  of  both  governor  and  licutenant-jiOVeriKir,  to  exercise 
the  (lowers  and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  ollice  of  governor  ;  and 
•  uch  officer,  bo  designated,  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  discharge 
the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  governor  iiccordingly,  until 
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the  disability  wliall  bo  reuiove'l,  or  a  guvcrnia-  shall  be  elected. 
And  in  case  there  shall  be  u  vaeuncy  in  the  offiec  uf  treasurer,  by 
reabon  or  any  of  the  caiiHCH  cruimeraced,  the  governor  tihall  appoint 
a  treaeurer  lor  the  time  buin^,  who  aliall  act  aa  treasurer  until  the 
disability  shall  bo  removed,  or  a  nevr'  election  Khali  be  made. 

Art.  22.  The  treasurer  of  tiic  HtateBliall,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  give  sufficient  security  to  the  aecretary  of 
Btate,  in  behalf  of  tlie  t^tate  of  Veriujnt  before  tlu-  governor  of  the 
state,  or  one  of  tb.e  jud^^ea  of  the  supreme  court.  And  sheriifn  and 
high  bailiiVt:,  before  cuterin^;  upon  the  duticH  of  their  respective 
offices,  shall  give  pufiieient  i^ecurity  to  the  treasurer  of  their  respect- 
ive countiee,  belbre  u.'.e  nf  the  judges  of  the  Bupreuie  court,  or  the 
two  atjsistant  judgt'.s  oi'  the  nmnty  court  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties, in  such  maun,  r  and  in  Mwirrinnis  as  bliall  be  directed  by  tlic 
legislature. 

Art.  23.  Tlie  senate  ahull  be  composed  of  thirty  benatorH,  to 
be  of  the  freemen  of  the  county  for  which  thoy  are  elected,  re- 
spectively, who  shall  liave  iittained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and 
they  shah  by  i  Icctcl  anmmllv  by  the  fn-cmcn  ..f  i-nch  county  re- 
spectively. >, 

The  senaforB  siiall  in-  appiU-ciniKd  to  the  .•everal  counties,  ac- 
cording to  tiie  j)opulatii.iii,  us  ascertained  by  the  census  taken  under 
the  authority  of  eongrcrs  in  tlic  yrar  1840,  regard  being  ahvayts 
had,  in  such  apportionment,  to  the  counties  having  tlie  largest 
frai'tion,  and  givuig  to  rach  county  at  least  one  eenator. 

The  legislature  shall  make  a  n<",v  apportionmcni  of  the  senators 
to  the  several  counl;ieH,  alter  the  Inking  of  each  c>.n«u«  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  after  a  ejnsus  taken  for  tlie  purposf'  of  such  appor- 
tionment, under  th<!  authority  of  tlii.s  st-ite.  always  regarding  the 
aijove  provisions  of  c'lin  article. 


lenlioti  holiieii  at  Man- 
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J  1777, 
lli9  wliulo  ul  our  present  Cuiislituiiuii, 


Jill  bv  iheiii  and  l>y  tli 
vidrtit  from  llie  queMi. 
ispeclitii;  tho  n'Klit  ol  . 


rovided  respecliof;  llio  IcuibI 


i-«et:li..n  IX  aiMeMd.;.!  .'      Uliu.i  and  lu.w  ik  a  t;'>v< nn.r  .-ih.l  hvi 

ili-naiii  loviiiiof,  and 

IrcnHurertulioeleclt.lr      Who  i:.  lo  preMde  .-.[  ilji-  inrciiiiK.  «  lie, 

u  Ilia  iii<-h,l.rr>ot'  'lh» 

legic'lauire  nre  cliun-n?      \Vh«t  rouiinillee  lo  lie  .  Ik-hm  ai  ilir  . 

ip.oi.iL.ul   ihe  U-idla- 

tnro  ?      In  what  respects  \u  .secliuii  X  ain.rndc.i  .-■      (See  eiui'Hi 

aud  iiinlli  arlicle-.   ol 

aiiiendineiil.)    Wiiat  dnii..  is  ilie  sovarn...- t..  diMli.irge  ?    '.\h:<. 

\  loiiiiary  |hi.-cr   »  hi> 

to  elercUer       In  what  rc.ptcl.  Ii:i>i  s.ntinn  XI  lieen  anieiid.'di' 

What  i>  the  loriii  of 

oatl.  oratrirniaiion,  to  l,e  taken  i>y  rnc  li  inenilier  uf  the  k>iiLa  i 

inneclioiiXlU  .'     What  m  .ecti.in  X!  V  .-■     What  is  tlie  ryU-  .d 

Huw  liaa  becli.Mi  XVI  lieen    aini>nil.-d  ?       Wliat  !•  tho  u'^'^'Tn'-r 

rr<)ilred    to  do    if  he 

dMnpprovci    uf  a  hill  ?       Wlif  n  may  »    Ldll  becunie  a  hiu  ,    n()U^ 

1  from  iho  treai-ury  of 

r  Stiinte   or  Iloii-e  of 

KcpresentativeK   allowcl   lo  receive  a  feo   kir  int.odiuinu'  alii 

1?      W  hat  linhl  ii  re- 

fused  to  tho  leuislalure  respecling  Irea^ion  or  leh.ny  ?     U'lial  ar 

.  ihn.iualincali.in.suf 

a  freeman  .'      What  oaih  niu.t  he  taken  hrdore  liein!;  lilowed  h 

quired  Ity  rfeclioii    XXII.'      Section   XXIU  ?      What  (ini;ni  ev 

ery  ficenian  to  have  •" 

What  compeniiation  should  those  receive  who  are  called  into  ) 

penally  lor  lakiiiu  unlawful  fee.  ?     The  holding'  of  what  offire 

holding  at  the  taiiia  time   any  other?      (.'an   one   who   ln.ul-   ; 

;in  oflii-e   of    proCii  or 

quired  hy  section  XXVIIl  ?  t'eciioi,  XXi: 
-rale  helore  he  can  he  elected  tfoveinor  : 
How  »liall  all  proteculions  he  coniinenccd 
How  hhall  all  lines  he  propirtioned  ?  Wlic 
What  prisoners  may  procure  hail  !  What 
Wliat  penally  fur  reccivmu  (.-ills  or  reward 
or  conveyances  of  land  he  recorded?  II 
What  meann  ought  lo  he  provided  h.  d«ie 
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DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


When,  in  the  courac  uf  liunuin  events,  it  l)ccuuu'S  necessary  for 
one  people  to  diabolve  the  political  bands  which  hiive  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  aBsurne,  aiuoiig  tlie  powers  of  the  earth, 
the  Bcparute  and  equal  station  to  wiiieli  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  tluui,  a  liecent  re.-p;/et  t.)  il.e  opinions  lA  man- 
kind requires  that  tiiey  biiould  doelare  the  ciuiHeH  which  impel 
them  to  the  Ecparatio'U. 

We  hold  tia-ye  trutha  to  be  belf-evideut,  that  all  men  procreated 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  bj  their  Crcati^r  with  ertain  un- 
alienable rights  ;  that  among  these  arc  life,  liberty,  and  the  purn'jil 
of  happiucsci.  That,  to  becurc  these  rights,  guvernmeiit!:'  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  froui  the  ecjuseut  of 
the  guverued  ;  that,  whenever  any  form  t*!'  g^n-crnment  becumcti 
dLstruetivecf  tliet-e  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govenuuent,  laying  lU  foundation 
on  such  princij)les,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  aeem  most  likeiy  to  eli'cct  their  (JilV-tyand  happiness. 
Prudence,  indeed,  v/ill  dictate  that  governmentri,  long  cbtablished, 
should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  caut^es  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, all  cxperictnee  hath  shov.n  that  mankind  are  more  diriposed 
to  sufler,  v/iiilo  evils  are  suiierable,  than  to  riglic  thcm?elvc9  by 
."ibnlishing  the  forms  to  which  tlioy  are  uccustomtd.  Hut,  wlicn  a 
long  train  of  abuBCH  and  usurjiations,  pursuing  invarialdy  the  same 
oli^ject,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  tluir  right,  it  in  their  duty,  to  tlirow  ofi"  Buch  government, 
nnd  to  proivde  new  guards  for  their  future  security  Such  liaB 
been  the  patient  sulferanjc  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the 
necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  (heir  former  systems  (d 
government.  The  liistur;,'  of  t!;e  nn  s.rt  king  of  Great  Britain  is 
a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having,  iu  direct 
nbji'ct,  tlie  r-tablis!uiient  of  an  rbfolute  tyranny  over  these  states. 
Ti'-  prove  this,  let  fa.:t.=i  bo  submitted  to  n  candid  world  : 

lie  lias  refused  his  asM-nt  to  luv..^  the  most  vvliDiesume  and  nefee- 
sa.y  for  the  j.ublic  g,)..d. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  ta  pass  laws  of  immediato  and 
pi  casing  impiutance,  unltss  suspended  iu    their  operation   till  hi* 
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assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and,  whoi\  su  eusponded,  lie  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pasa  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of 
large  districts  of  people,  unless  tliose  people  wuuld  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature,  a  right  iuebtimable  to 
them,  and  formidable  to  tyrautt-  only. 

He  has  called  t,;-ether  legislative  bodhb  ut  iilaces  unusual,  un- 
cumfurtable,  and  di-tant  from  thedepobitory  of  their  public  records, 
for  the  Bole  purpus:;  <ii"  liitifjuiug  th<'m  iiid)  c'jniplianop  with  his 
measures. 

He  hais  diasolvod  rcprcHent.Uive  Jmuses  n-peatcily,  for  upponing, 
with  manly  lirmness,  his  invasion;-)  un  the  rights  vi  the  people. 

lie  hart  rel\ucd,  for  a  long  lime  after  euch  ditBolutions,  to  cause 
otherti  to  be  elected  ;  wliereby  the  legislative  poweri,  incapable  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exer- 
ciue  ;  the  statu  reuiaiuing,  in  tiic  maan  time,  exposed  to  all  tlie 
dangers  of  invasion  tVoiu  without,  and  convulsions  Avithin. 

lie  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states  ;  fur 
that  purpose,  ob-structing  the  laws  ior  natuialization  of  foreigners, 
refuBUig  to  pass  others  to  encourage  tlieir  migration  hither,  and 
raising  the  conditions  uf  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

lie  has  obstructed  the  ndiuihistration  of  juslice,  by  refueing  his 
nstient  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  jiuh:;e!>  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure 
of  their  utliceH,  and  th(!  aiuouut  aud  payment  of  their  BularieB. 

Heiiasere.'tcda  mull  itmh;  uT  new  oIliV'M,  and  sent  liither  swarmfi 
of  oiiiccrs  to  banes  our  p.-opb-,  aiid  (at  out  their  substance. 

Ho  has  kept  among  ii-',  iu  limcri  uf  peace,  standing  armies,  with- 
out the  consent  of  uur  legislattirc.-. 

He  has  alfected  to  vender  the  military  inaepeudent  of,  and  tupe- 
rior  to,  the  civil  jiowcr. 

He  lias  combined,  with  (ftbere,  to  &ubject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  cousututiuii,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws  ; 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation. 

For  tjuartcring  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  am(mg  us  : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  lor  any 
murdcrti  which  they  sliould  ccuiuuit  on  the  inluxbitants  of  the«e 
stated  ; 

For  cutting  oif.  uur  traJe  uith  all  parts  of  tl;e  world  : 

For  impubiiig  ta.v.s  on  us  ^^itb;>llt  our  Consent  : 

For  dejiriving  U6,  in  laany  eases,  .it    the  bt-nefit  of  trial  by  jury  : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  scab  I  ■  ',v  tried  for  pretended  ol- 
fenses  ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  Knglisli  laws  in  a  neigiiboring 
province,  establishiug  therein  an  arbitr.irj-  government,  and  en- 
larging its  boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  lit 
instruutnt  for  introducing  tiie  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colo- 
Oies  ; 
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For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolisliing  our  most  valuablo 
laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  governmenta  ; 

For  eubpendinfr  our  own  lf;i;iMlaturc8,  and  dechiririg  themselTca 
inveiBted  with  {.uwcr  tu  lej^inhite  f(ir  us  in  all  oatea  MhatBoever. 

II«  lias  nhdicuted  goYornrnfiit  lure,  by  decluriug  us  out  of  his 
protection,  and  waging  war  agairif-t  ui-i. 

He  has  plundered  our  8ca8,  ravaged  our  ooust^,  burnt  our  townu, 
and  destroyed  the  livvB  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  lureign  merce- 
naries to  complete  the  works  of  dcatli,  desolation,  and  tyranny, 
already  begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  ncareeiy 
paralleled  in  the  morit  barhorous  ages,  •,uui  totally  unworthy  the 
head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high 
seas,  to  bear  yrms  against  tlieir  country,  to  become  the  Ciceution- 
ers  of  their  friends  and  br«tliren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
hands. 

He  has  excited  dumchtic  insurrections  amongtt  us,  and  has  en- 
deavored to  bringon  the  inhabitants  of  our  Irontitrs,  the  mercihs.s 
Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undiHtinguiiihed 
destruction  of  all  agi.'s,  texes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  thcpe  opprcsbions,  we  have  petitioned  i'or 
redress  in  the  most  humble  terms.  Our  rejieated  petitions  have 
been  answered  only  by  ro}:eated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  charac- 
ter is  thus  mark  d  by  every  act  wli-.-h  may  d'tine  a  tyrant,  is  unfit 
to  be  tlie  ruler  <d'  a  'free  peoi/le. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  atkntiviis  u,  our  Erltisli  brethien. 
We  have  warnid  them,  from  iime  to  tii^e,  of  attempts  by  their 
legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circ.umstancefi  of  our  emigraiion  and 
settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  "justice  and 
magnanimity,  and  We  iiave  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  com- 
mon kindred  to  disavow  these  u^urpations,  which  Avould  inevitably- 
intirrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  Tiiey  too  have  been 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  cc^nsanguinity.  We  must  there- 
fore aci^uiesce  in  the  necesbity  Avhieh  denounces  our  separation,  and 
hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  iu 
peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of  Amer- 
ica, in  General  Congress i'.sseinldtd,  apju'aling  to  tlie.^upri'nic  .Judge 
of  the  Avorld  fur  the  rectitude  of  (  ar  intenti m:-;,  do,  in  ibe  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  tiie  good  p...pl.-  ^f  Ib.^>.  colonies,  solomiily 
publish  and  declare.  That  tlicf^.,'  ui.itid  rd  nus  are,  and  of  righ't 
ought  to  lie,  FnKE  A.Nij  I.NUi  riiNUKM  SlA■ll.^  ;  t.hat  thej  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  tlie  Britisii  erown,  and  tliat  all  political  con- 
neetion  lietween  them  and  the  ttatc  of  Gnat  Lritain  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and  that,  as  iiee  and  independent  states, 
they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conchid-.?  j.eaee,  contrnct  alliances, 
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establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  oilier  acts  and  things  which  in- 
dependent states  may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this 
declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledi^e  to  rich  other  our  livoH,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  eiicrod  honor. 


WII.IJAM 

M  A'i  I  !ii;'>v 
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ORDINANCE  OF  17^7. 

The  Ordinance  ib  li<.i'e}.',i\i.u,  in  onlrr  t.)  bliow  iht-  [;o\Vfr  exerciwed 
liy  tlie  iii-f^t  L'<aigvi.iss  luidrr  the  C..ii:.t:ti.tluii  ov.r  tlu-  (jriginal  terri- 
tory of  the  I'uitfd  S'tutfK.  Ti;e  Ordinam  »•  waw  :ui  Act  ul' the  Con- 
tiiu-ntal  CongretP,  but  by  i.H  adojitiuii  liy  the  t-aid  iirtt  Cinigriss, 
iiittr  the  foniuitiviii  and  •A'.iorition  of'  the  Cunstitutimi.  it  became  an 
Actuf  the  Congrei;!;  *d'  IT.^O.  Nwirly  every  act  uf  Con-icH*  for 
tlie  goveniiiieiit  <d'  tht  territ..r:cH  It;;^  tin))rure<l  the  e(s.-ential  prin- 
ciples of  this  Urdinanc.e,  and  liy  f.nnir  it  h.  s  been  rej^;irded  as  tb.e 
organic  hnv  lur  the  govfrniu<-nt  vd'  ilie  a.-i,\iired  t<'vntorieh  of  the 
United  t;tatcf. 

COill'ACT  llETWEEN  THE  OlUlSlNAl,  S  r Ai  KH  AND  IKE  I'tOl'LK  ANlJ  STATHS 
TO  liK  lOKMlD  IN  THE  TV.RKlToKV  NOKTllWK:^T  (>l  TlIK  OHIO  KIVER, 
CONTAIXKU   IN    Till'   OKDINANlK  OF    17'"7. 

It  is  herby  erdained  and  (h-eiared  by  the  autliui  iiy  [ol' Cungresaj 
that  the  following  artick-s  s\:-A[  he  con.'idcred  ;.s  arliihs  of  eoiii- 
p:irt  I(ct\veen  th«  original  states  and  ti;e  people  and  elates  in  the 
paid  territory,  and  fcrevcr  iruiaia  i,nal!erald  ,  unhrr.  by  eonnnon 
consent,  to  wit  > 

Anr.  I.  No  p<i.^„n,  demeanui-  liii;ihell  in  a  peacabJe  and 
orderly  manner  tballe\ei-  be  niolcsted  on  arr,;iint  ,.f  hie  mode  of 
Worship  or  rtligioi.s  bcnlinienti-,  in  the!  t-aid  territory. 

Art.  11.  Thu  irdiabilants  of  the  said  territory  rhall  iilwaya  be 
entitled  to  ti  e  benefits  of  the  v.rit  of  hohia:\  i\,rj-us,  and  of  the 
trial  by  iurv,  of  a  prop  irtinnW;  repreepntation  ot  the  legielature, 
and  ol'judi'jial  proceedin.,-^  recording  tu  the  courte  of  the  common 
law.  All  pert.^rh  ■vhnli' be  b.idable.  unle.8  ibr  capital  oillinsca, 
wiiere  the  pr  ■  d'  .-!u-.ll  b  -  ividmt  or  tii;-  jirc^umption  great.  All 
JincH  fliall  be  uioderal^  and  no  cruel  and  unufnial  punifthments 
Bhall  be  indicted.  Nu  na.n  .ball  be  deprived  of  bis  liberty  or 
1  roperty  hut  by  tb.c  ju.lgnn  nt  (  f  his  peess  or  t!  c  law  of  the  land, 
nnd  should  the  piiblic  e.\igeucie.>j  mak.^  it  necefsavy,  f  >r  the  conimon 
jirctervation,  to  take  any  porson"ci  prcpevty,  or  to  demand  his  par- 
tivular  services,  i'uil  coinpensntion  thall  be  made  for  the  t.amo. 
And,  in  the  jiu-t  preservation  "f  right.i  and  vroj^orty,  it  is  under- 
stood and  declared,  that  no  law  ouglit  (!vcr  to  be  made,  or  have 
for.e  in  the  said  tiTrit>)ry,  tii::t  t^hall,  in  .iny  laanner  wliatever, 
interfere  wit!i  or  aifect  private  eontraetn  or  engagements  l'0<ia  fidi. 
aia!  without  fraud,  jireAiously  iurinc-ii. 
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Akt.  hi.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowlodj^e,  being  neccBsiiry 
to  good  government  and  the  hap{)ines8  of  uiankind,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encourHged.  The  utmost  good 
faith  shall  always  be  observed  tov.'ardb  the  Indians  ;  their  landa  and 
pri)perty  ehal!  never  be  taken  froiii  thorn  \fithout  their  cuns'Uit  ; 
and  in  their  property,  ri^lits,  and  liberty  they  never  shall  be  in- 
vaded or  disturbed,  unless  in  juat  and  juwful  -ware  authorized  by 
Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity  almll  from 
time  to  time  be  made,  for  preventing  wronga  being  dune  to  them, 
and  for  preserving  peace  and  fricndt-iiip  with  them. 

AiiT.  IV.  The  said  territory,  and  the  states  which  may  be  formed 
therein,  shall  forever  remain  u  part'uf  this  confederacy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  Kuliject  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  to  such  alteratione  therein  as  shall  be  conatitulionally  made  ; 
and  to  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
nsp.jmblcd,  conformable  thereto  Tlic  inhabitants  and  settlers  in 
tlsesaid  territory  sliall  be  subject  to  pav  a  part  of  the  federal  debts, 
oontraet(>d  or  tu  be  contracted,  and  a  proportir.ual  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  g()\eni;uent,  to  be  aviporiioncd  (jn  tliem  Ijy  Oongrese, 
!Hvi)rding  to  the  fame  cr.muion  rule  rnd  measure  by  wiiicli  iippor- 
liiinments  thereof  nhall  be  made  on  the  other  states  ;  and  the  taxes 
f  ir  ['aying  their  proportion  ehall  Ijc  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority 
ana  direction  of  the  legislaturej  of  tl;<;  district  or  district-,  or  new 
states,  as  in  tlie  original  st;iti:3,  within  the  time  ajjreed  upon  by 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  asfiemblcd.  The  Ifjifilatu'  es  vi'  thos.- 
districts,  or  new  states,  shall  never  interfere  witli  the  prinisry  dis- 
posal of  the  soil  by  the  United  Stxtea  in  C(>ngrcFS  assembUd,  nor 
with  any  regulatione.  Congress  m;iy  liisd  necessary  for  securing  tiu' 
title  in  such  s  lil  to  the  /lona  Jldtj  purchasois.  No  tax  shall  bo  im- 
posed on  lands  tiic  property  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  no  ease 
s!iall  non-resident  proprietors  ha  taxtnl  higher  than  residents.  The 
navigable  waters  lLa<ling  into  tlic  Mississippi  and  St  Lawrence,  and 
the  carrying  places  between  tlie  same,  shall  be  common  highways, 
and  forevLT  free,  as  well  to  the  iniiabilants  of  the  said  territory  as 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  any  other  states 
that  may  be  admitted  into  tlie  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  im- 
post, or  duty  tliercfur. 

AuT.  V.  There  shall  bo  foruied  in  tlio  Eaid  territory  not  less 
than  three,  nor  more  than  five  states  ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
states,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  In  r  act  of  cession,  and  con- 
sent to  the  same,  ehall  become  iJxed  and  calahliHhed  us  follows,  to 
wit  :  the  western  state  in  the  said  territory  shall  be  bounded  by 
the  Mississippi,  tiie  Oiiio,  and  the  Wabash  rivers;  a  direct  lino 
drawn  from  the  V\  abash  and  Post  Vincents,  due  north,  to  the  ter- 
ritorial line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  by  the 
eaid  territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi.  The 
middle  state  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash, 
from   Poi,t  Vincents   t.i  the  Ohio,   by  tlie   Ohio,  }»y  a  direct  lin« 
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drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  (ireat  Miami  to  the  said 
territorial  line,  and  by  the  said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  state 
sluiU  he  bounded  by  the  last  mentioned  direet  line,  the  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  said  territorial  line.  Provided,  howevtr,  and  it 
is  further  understood  and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these 
three  states  sliuU  he  subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if  Congress 
shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  hava  authority  to  form 
one  or  two  states  in  that  part  of  the  said  territory  which  liea  north 
of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  ex- 
treme of  Ijake  Michigan.  And  whenever  any  of  the  said  states 
shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  state  Bhall 
be  admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  un  an  e(iual  footint^  with  the  original  states,  in  nil  respects 
whatever  ;  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution 
and  slate  government ;  pruvided  the  constitution  and  government 
so  to  l;e  formed  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  prin- 
cijiles  contained  in  these  avtieh  s  ;  and,  su  far  as  can  be  consistent 
witli  the  general  iut(.>r(-t  of  tlie  confederacy,  such  admission  shall 
be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be  u  lePfl 
nuDiber  t  f  free  inhaljitants  in  tiie  slate  than  sixty  thousand. 

AitT.  VI.  'i'liere  nhalj  I'c  neither  slavery  nor  in^oluntary  servi- 
tude in  the  said  territory,  etherwisc  tlian  in  (he  punishment  o\' 
crimes,  whereof  tlie  Jiarly  >hall  have  been  duly  convicted  ;  p^ro- 
vided,  iihvays,  that  any  person  escaping  into  tiie  same,  from  whom 
laiK)r  or  Si.'rvice  i;;  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  states, 
sucli  fugitive  m;iy  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  atil/ioriti/  aforesaid,  That  the  resolutions  of 
the  23d  of  Ai^ril,'  1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  Ordinance, 
be.  ai.d  the  same  are  hereliy,  repealed,  and  declared  null  and  void. 

Done  by  tii(>  Unite.!  States,  in  Cungrets  Dsscmbled,  the  13th  day 
of  July,  in  tiic  \e,ir  oli/iir  Lord  17^7,  and  of  their  sovereignty 
and  independence  r.iu:  12tb.. 

CuARLKji  Thomson,  Secretary. 
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REPRESENTATION  AND  RANK  OF  STATES  IN 
POPULATION. 

The  ratio  for  the  census  of  \1'M  was  33,000  ;  fur  IrfOO,  33,000  ; 
for  1810,  35,000  ;  for  18120,  -10,000  ;  for  1830,  47,700  ;  for  J810, 
70,000  ;   fur  18:'Al,  93,702;  and  for  ISCO,  127,310. 

Thu  following  lu))lf  gives  the  niimljer  of  rcprenontative-s  for  eiich 
Btate  accorciin^  to  tlie  census  of  ISGO.  The  nggregiite  number  oi' 
representatives  is  two  hundred  and  tiiirty-three  (233),  lie  pr.;)vi(i(*d 
)>y  the  Act  of  23d  May,  l^-.'-O.     (U  ('nitxf  Soili/f,'^,  -12^.) 

To  the  state  of— 

Alabama 0    iMiiuiCMjta 1 

Arkansas 3    Missistiippi "> 

California 3    Missouri !) 

Connecticut J    :hw    Hampshire ■> 

Delawnre 1    New  Jersey n 

Florida 1  ;  New  Yoi  k 31 

(u'orgia 7  I  North   Carolina ,' 

Illinois 13  ,(>hio 18 

Indiana 11  I  Ore;^)n 1 

Iowa T)    i V'nn.-vi\M uia 23 

Kaosis 1  I  RlioJe  l.-hud 1 

Kentucky 8  |  South  Carolina 4 

Louisiana 5  1  Tennessee 8 

Maine 5  ^  Texas 4 

Maryland 5  I  Vcriuunt 2 

Massachusetts ]0  ;  Vir^rinia.  .  ■ U 

Michigan <',  :  VVi-.-i!i-iu 6 

The  followia^:^  tabl;-,  prepared  froiu  ih-:  ofiicial  rejiorts,  e.tliibits 
the  progref»i  of  each  state,  and  their  relative  rank  as  fihown  by 
each  census.  The  territories  which  art;  now  states  have  ]>'Mn  ^;ivvii 
distinct  from  the  stat.s  with  which  tlu-v  Avere  ooniiccted. 

To  explain  the  use  of  thb  tahlc  in  reiereace  to  tlie  relative  rank 
of  any  s;ate,  one  or  tvro  c:^^mpl.^■i  will  bo  given.  Thur,  Illinois  was 
admitted  as  a  stntc,  hoL-cMi'oer  3,  1SI8,  and  in  the  census  of  1820 
Eho  was  the  twenty-fourth  t-Uxic  in  rank  ;  in  l!io  ceusus  of  1830, 
she  was  tlie  twcnticlh  state  in  raidc,  and  iu  the  census  of  IBtiO  she 
is  the  fourth  state  in  rank  in  the  union.  MasMchnsctts  in  the 
census  of  1700  was  the  fourth  state  in  relative  rank,  and  in  the 
census  of  18H0  nho  is  tlie  ><,;v<nth  stito  in  rank. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 


The  following  BuiuiBary  of  the  teveral  departnienta  ui  the  na- 
tional government,  taken  from  tlic  Congressional  Directory,  will 
furnisli  very  tiatisfaetoi-y  information  of  tlie  manner  of  doing  buf^i- 
nees  in  these  eabordinute  (.lepartuienty. 

UTATt    lltl-AUTkHNT. 

T'lc  Diplomatic  Draroli  had  charge  of  all  eorresjjondcnue  between 
the  deprtiuent  and  other  diplomatic  n-^ents  of  the  United  L^tateH 
abroad,  and  thoflc  cf  fi  reign  [  owerd  accredited  to  this  go\ernnKut. 

'Ihc  Consular  Branch  hag  charge  of  the  orrespondeiice,  lic,  be- 
tween the  department  and  the  coiiauls  and  coniuiercial  agents  of 
the  United  States. 

T/ie  Diibursinc/  Agtnt  has  charge  of  nil  matters  connected  with 
RCCountH  relatinij  to  any  fund  diolmrscd  by  the  department. 

77(6  Translator  furuirthcs  such  trnuBlations  a»  the  department 
may  require,  and  records  the  commiHsions  of  conauls  nud  vice  con- 
sulfl,  when  not  in  English,  upon  which  eiequatura  are  issued. 

The  L'itrk  of  Appointments  and  Commissiona  ninkes  out  and  re- 
cords commlsBions,  letters  of  appointment,  nnminations  to  the 
Senate,  exequaturs,  and  records,  when  in  English,  the  commiBfliocs 
on  which  they  are  issued  ;  has  charge  of  the  library. 

The  Clerk  of  Rolls  and  Archiues  takes  charge  of  the  enrolled  Acts 
and  Kcfiolutionig  of  Congrens  as  they  are  receired  from  the  Presi- 
dent ;  preparci  authenticated  copies  tliereof ;  iuperintenda  their 
publication,  and  tliat  of  truaties  :  attends  to  their  diitribution,  and 
tiiat  of  all  document*  and  publications  in  regard  to  which  this  duty 
is  assigned  to  the  departinent ;  ATriting  and  answering  all  letters 
connected  therewith  ;  bus  charge  of  all  Indian  treaties,  and  businesi" 
relating  thereto. 

The  Clerk  of  Authenttcations  and  Copyrif/hts  has  charge  of  the 
seals  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  department,  and  prepares  and 
attaches  certificates  to  jiajiors  prc-ented  for  autiicnlication,  receives 
and  aecounts  for  the  fe«fl,  lias  charge  of  publications  transmitted  to 
the  department  under  tlie  laws  re'ating  to  cupyrights,  recordt)  and 
indexes  their  titles,  records  all  letters  from  tlie  department,  other 
than  tlae  diplomatic  and  consular. 
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The  Clerk  of  Pardons  and  Ftisuporis  prepares  and  records  par- 
dons and  remiseious,  ;ind  registers  and  tiles  tlie  papers  on  whioh 
they  are  founded,  sud  makes  out  and  recorda  paseports. 

ATTOlt.NEy  CiENEKAl/3  OrKICK. 

Tlie  ordinary  busineB!  of  this  office  may  be  classified  under  tho 
followinf;  headij  :  — 

1.  (Jllicial  opinion!-  on  the  current  bubinesH  of  llic  (government, 
as  called  l"or  hj  the  Presidt-'nt,  by  any  head  cif  department,  or  by 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Exuminaiinn  of  the  titles  of  all  land  purchased,  as  the  sitcB 
of  arsenals,  cuetoux-honses,  light-houseH.  and  all  other  public  works 
of  the  United  Stat«s. 

3.  Applications  for  pui-.h.ns  in  all  ciises  of  conviction  in  tht> 
courts  of  the  L  nited  Slates. 

4.  Applications  for  appjiutnient  in  all  the  judicial  and  legal 
business  of  tho  government. 

5.  The  conduct  and  argument  of  all  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  which  the  government  is  concerned. 

6.  The  supervision  of  all  other  suits  arising  in  any  of  the 
departments  v\ht'M  referred  by  the  head  thereof  to  tho  Attorney 
General. 

To  these  ordinary  heads  ol  tlie  business  of  the  office  is  added  at 
the  present  time  the  direction  of  all  appeals  on  land  claim*  in  Cal- 
ifornia. 

INTEKIOK    DErAKr.VlENT. 

To  its  supervisiun  and  management  arc  committed  the  following; 
branches  of  the  public  service  :-  - 

1st.  T/ie  FiiMtr  Lands. — Its  head  is  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Ollice.  Tho  Land  JJureau  is  charged  with  the  survey, 
management,  and  sale  of  the  public  domain,  the  revision  of  Vir- 
ginia military  bounty  land  claims,  and  the  issuing  of  scrip  in  lien 
thereof. 

2d.  Fennions. — The  Commissiuner  is  charged  with  the  examin- 
ation and  adjudication  of  all  claim.s  arising  under  the  various  and 
numerous  laws  ))asied  by  Congress  granting  bounty  land  or  pen- 
sions for  the  miliitry  or  naval  Ka-vice  in  the  Revolutionary  and 
subsequent  wars. 

.3d  T/ir  Indian  OJice  h:\*^  ehnri:>;  i.f  all  n.atters  connected  with 
the  Indians 

4th  Thf  Patent  ()[fi.rc  is  charged  with  the  pcrforin'ance  of  all 
"  acts  and  tldnjs  touching  and  respecting  the  granting  and  iisu- 
ings  of  patents  for  new  and  useful  discoveries,  inventions  and  im- 
provenienta  "  ;  the  collection  of  stiitistics  relating  to  agriculture  ; 
thfi  collection  and  distribution  of  seed,  plants,  and  cuttings. 

The  Department  of  tho  interior  has,  besides,  iho  Buj)ervi§ion  of 
the  accounts  of  the  United  States  marshalg  and  atterntjs,  tho 
clerks  of  the  United  States  courts,  the  manaj;oment  of  the  lead  ami 
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other  mines  of  the  United  States,  the  ali'airs  of  the  penitentiary  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Disirict  of  Columbia,  tlie  tivking  and  re- 
turning of  the  censuHes  of  tlie  United  Stateti,  and  the  BUpervibing 
and  directing  the  acts  of  tht)  Comniisbioner  of  I'uMic  Buildingg, 
the  management  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  construction  of  the 
throe  wagon  roadis  leading  to  the  Paciiio  coii-t. 

TliKASUKY   l»El'AKTS)KNT. 

Secretary  $  Ojfict.—'nw  Secretary  of  the  Treahury  is  charged  with 
the  general  supervision  of  the  fiscal  transactions  of  the  government 
and  tho  execution -of  the  la\TB  concerning  commerce  and  navigation, 
the  Burvey  of  the  coast,  the  light  hoube  cbtaldishmcnt,  the  marine 
hospitals  of  the  United  Stales,  and  th^  construction  of  certain 
public  buildings  for  custom-housc.H  and  (itiicr  jiurpofcs. 

The  First  Coi/iptrolltr  ^in^ncnbcfi  the  nujde  of  keeping  and  render- 
ing accounts  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  service,  as  well  as  the 
public  lands,  and  revises  and  certilies  the  iialances  arising  tlicreon. 

T/ie  Second  Cornptrolkr  prcsi'ribes  the  mode  of  keeping  and  rcn- 
dcrin  the  accounts  of  the  army,  navy,  and  Indian  tlepartments  of 
tiie  public  service,  and  re\  isps  and  eertifirs  the  )i;;!anoei^  arising 
thereon. 

The  Cojitmlsstoner  of  the  Customs  prescribes  the  ni./de  of  keeping 
and  reud(;ring  the  account  of  the  lustoms  revenue  and  dihtuirse- 
nientfi,  and  for  building  and  repairing  custom-houses,  Ac.,  and 
revisi  8  and  certifies  the  bcilances  arising  thereon. 

The  First  Auditor  receives  and  adjusts  the  accounts  of  the 
custo  lis  revenue  and  disbursements,  appiopriatiou  and  expendi- 
tures 0:1  account  of  the  civil  list  and  under  private  ac's  of  Congress, 
and  rep  jrts  the  bulances  to  the  Cumniisjioner  of  tiie  Customs  and 
the  First  Comptroller  respectively, 'for  their  decision  thereon. 

'T'le  Second  Auditor  receives  and  adjusts  all  accounts  relating  to 
t'le  pay,  clothing,  and  recruiting  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  armo- 
ries, arsenals,  and  ordnance,  and  all  accounts  relating  to  the  Indian 
depirtment,  and  reportrtthf  bilances  to  thr  Second  Comptroller  for 
his  decision  tliercon. 

'Tdi  Third  Auditor  receives  lui  1  adjust.^  all  aLicountu  for  subsist- 
eiice  of  the  army,  fortifications,  military  a*  adein)-,  military  roads, 
and  t!ie  ((uartermaster's  departmi-nt,  pension  olaims  arising  from 
militiry  services  previous  to  ISlti,  .-Jii  1  1  »r  horses  and  uiber  prop- 
erty 1  Kst  in  the  military  service,  and  rep  .rto  ih-  b  il  inceK  (u  the 
Sjond  Comptroller  f  ,r  his  decision  ther^ou. 

Th'  Fuurth  Audi'ur  adjusts  all  ao-ounts  for  the  service  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  reports  the  balances  to  the  Second  Comptrol- 
ler for  liis  decision  thereon. 

The  Filth  Auditor  adjusts  all  accounts  for  diplomatic  and  si  milar 
servieiM  performed  under  tho  direction  of  the  State  Depirtment, 
and  reports  the  balances  to  the  First  Comptroller  for  his  deeibiou 
thereon. 
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Tilt  Sixth  Auditor  adjusts  all  accounts  arising  from  the  service 
of  the  Post  Ollice  Department.  His  deciHionci  arc  linal,  unlcEB  an 
appeal  be  taken  in  twelve  monthti  to  the  First  Comptroller.  He 
superintends  the  coUcctiou  of  all  lU-hto  due  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  all  penaUifS  imposed  on  pu«<tmastere  and  luail-eontractort; 
for  failing  to  do  thtir  duty  ;  he  directs  ^uitB  and  legal  proceedings, 
civil  and  criminal,  and  taktb  legal  meafcures  to  enforce  the  promjit 
payment  of  moiic-ys  due  to  the  dejiartment.  in.-tructing  attor- 
neys, mari^haL''.  anti  eh'rks  reliiti\e  theretn,  and  rt civet*  returns 
from  each  term  of  tiie  United  :^t::ll  >  c.iuit,  •)!  the  condition  and 
i^rogress  of  fiucli  suits  aud  hgo.l  proeetditij^s  ;  lias  charge  nl  i-ll 
lands  and  other  property  assigned  to  tlie  United  States  in  pa)  men  t 
of  debts  due  the  Post  Ollicn  Pe}mrtment,  and  has  power  to  hell 
and  dispone  of  the' same  for  the  bencht  of  the  United  States. 

The  'Treasurer  receives  and  keeps  the  moneys  of  the  United 
States  in  his  own  office  and  that  of  the  depositaries,  and  pays 
out  the  same  upon  warrants  draAvn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, countersigned  by  the  First  Cmptroller,  and  upon  warrants 
drawn  by  the  Postmaster  General,  and  countersigned  by  the  Sixth 
Auditor,  and  rct^orded  by  the  Register.  He  also  holds  public 
moneys  advanced  by  warrant  to  disbursing  officers,  and  pays  out 
the  same  upon  their  checkH. 

The  Ri'ijistcr  keeps  the  acuuuuts  uf  public  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, receives  the  returns  and  makes  out  the  official  statement  of 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  and  receives  from 
tlie  First  Corniitruller  and  Commissioner  of  Customs  all  accounts 
and  vouchers  decided  )iy  them,  and  is  (.-harged  by  law  with  their 
safe  keeping. 

Tlic  Solicitor  superintends  all  civil  suits  commenced  l)y  the  Uni- 
ted States,  (cjcfpt  those  ariiimj  in  the  Pott  Ol/ice  Departnicni,)  and 
instructs  the  United  States  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks  in  all 
mutters  relating  to  them  iuid  their  i-esults.  He  receives  returns 
frou\  each  term  of  the  United  States  eourts,  showing  the  progrees 
and  condition  of  such  suitb,  hns  eharge  of  all  lands  and  other  prop- 
erty assigned  to  the  United  States  in  payment  of  debts,  {except 
(hoar  assigned  in  payment  of  debts  due  the  Post  Office  Departmtnt,) 
and  has  power  to  sell  and  dispose  <pf  the  same  for  the  benelit  of  the 
United  States. 

T/ie  Light  House  Board. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  ei- 
officio  president  of  this  board.  It  directs  the  building  and  rcfnir- 
ing  of  light  houses,  light  Aessels,  buoys,  and  beacons,  eontractp  for 
bui)plieB  of  oil,  <tc. 

United  States  Coast  Suivey.  The  coast  survey  olfico  is  charged 
Avith  the  superintendence  of  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
Sttitcs,  and  its  superintendent  is  the  superintendt  nt  (  f  weights  and 
nuasures. 

lOsr  OlUCi,   DKPARTMEM. 

The  manageivient  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is  as8igue(i  bv 
tha  Oonstitutidn  anti  laws  to  thb  PotJtmaetor  Gf^netal. 
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The  Appointment  Office,  at  the  head  of  -wliicL  is  the  First 
Aisietant  Postuiaeter  (.ieneral,  attends  to  the  «8tablishinent  and 
discontinuance  of  post  offices,  changes  of  sites  and  names,  appoint- 
ment and  removal  of  postmaetcrb  and  route  and  local  agents,  and 
the  giving  of  instructions  to  pobtmasters.  It  provides  them  with 
marking  and  rating  stamps  and  letter  halances.  It  provide?  Iiluuki* 
and  stationery  for  the  use  of  the  departinen;  and  tujierint  mIc  iho 
«<everal  agencies  eetaMished  for  8uj;])lyin;:  postiuiif^terb  with  hlanks. 
It  has  the  supervision  of  the  ocean  mail  bteamship  Unci?,  and  of 
the  foreign  and  international  postal  arrangeuienty. 

The  Contract  Office,  at  the  head  of  which  ia  ilie  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  arranges  the  mail  service,  and  jilaces  the 
eame  under  contract,  corresjmnds  and  acts  respecting  the  trips, 
conTcyance,  departiircH  and  auivals  on  all  the  routes,  tlie  course  of 
the  mail  hetween  the  ditl'erent  heetioce  of  the  country,  tl  e  points 
of  distribution,  and  the  regulntions  for  th(t  government  of  the 
domestic  mail  service.  It  prepares  theadvertieiements,  receives  the 
bide,  and  takes  charge  of  the  annual  and  occasional  mail  lettings, 
the  adjustment  and  execution  of  the  contracts,  ajiplicationg  for  the 
establishment  or  alteration  of  mail  airangemcnt,  and  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  mail  messengers.  AW  claims  for  transj)ortation  service 
not  under  contract  are  to  bo  recognized  by  the  Contract  OlBce  as 
authority  for  the  proper  credits,  at  tiie  Auditor's  Oliice.  PostmaB- 
ters  at  the  ends  ot  routes  receive  irom  it  the  btatement  of  mail 
arrangements  prescriljcd  ft.  r  the  rcspeetive  loutes.  It  reports 
weekly  to  the  Auditor  all  contracts  executed,  and  all  orders  aifect- 
ing  accounts  for  mail  transnorLation,  jire pares  tlie  statistical  ex- 
hibits of  the  mail  serviec  ami  tlic  reports  of  tiie  mail  lettings  giv- 
ing a  statement  of  each  bill  :  also,  of  the  contracts  made,  the  new 
service  originated,  the  curtaihnentp  ordered,  and  the  additional  al- 
lowances granted  witliin  the  year. 

The  Finance  Ojfice,  the  head  of  wlileli  is  tlic  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  supervises  the  iinuncial  busiiiess  of  the  depart- 
ment, not  devolved  by  law  upon  the  Auditor,  embracing  accounts 
with  the  draft  officers  and  other  dej.ositaries  of  tlie  department, 
the  issuing  of  warrants  and  drafts  in  payment  of  l>alances  reported 
by  the  Auditor  to  be  due  to  mail  contractwrs  and  other  })ersoii.<, 
the  supervision  of  the  aci.ounts  of  ot'liec!!  under  order  to  deposit 
their  quarterly  balance?  at  detignated  points,  «nd  the  ^luperintend- 
encc  of  tiiC  rendition  by  j.ostinaKters  of  ihi^ir  quarterly  returns  r!" 
postages.  It  has  charge  ot  tlie  dead  letter  olliee.  of  the  issuing  of 
postage  stamps  and  stamped  ciu  elopes  lor  the  prepayment  of  post- 
age, and  of  the  accounts  coimccted  therewith. 

T.)  the  Third  Assistant  pLstm.i.ster  General  all  postmasters 
bhould  direct  their  quarterly  returns  of  {.ostage  ;  those  at  draft 
ofEces,  their  letters  reporting  quarterly  the  net  proceeds  of  their 
offices  ,  and  those  at  depositing  offices,  tl;eir  ccrtiticatca  of  deposit. 
To  him  etiauJd  gliii?  Iki  'Mrcdiixi  thb  Vcckly  and  uionthly  I'eturiis  of 


the  depositaries  of  the  department,  as  well  as  all  applications  and 
receipts  for  postage  6tiimp8  and  stamped  envelopes,  and  fur  dead 
letters. 

The  I/ispection  Office,  tlie  Ijead  of  wliich  ia  tiie  Chief  Clerk,  is 
assigned  tlje  duty  of  receiving  and  examining  the  registers  of  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  the  mailf,  eertiiieates  of  the  service  of 
route  agents,  and  reports  of  ni-iil  failures  ;  uf  noting  the  delinquen- 
cies of  euntnictors,  an<l  preparing  e;;ses  thereon  for  the  action  of 
the  Postmaster  (General  ;  furnicliing  Mauke  for  mail  registers,  and 
reports  of  mail  failures  ;  providing  and  sending  out  mail  Iiags  and 
mail  locks  and  keys  ;  tlie  suppression  of  all  ciises  of  mail  depreda- 
tion, of  violation  of  law  liy  privnte  expresses,  or  l>y  the  forging  or 
illegal  use  of  po8ta:;e  .tan.ps. 


Surt/ari/'s  0//ic<;.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  charge  of 
everything  connected  with  the  naval  establishment,  and  the  execu- 
tion'of  all  laws  relating  thereto,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
President.  All  instructions  to  commanders  of  stjUadrons  and  com- 
manders of  vessels,  all  orders  of  oflicers,  commissions  of  officers, 
liuth  in  the  navy  and  marine  corps,  appcdnti.ients  of  conimissioned 
and  warrant  officers,  orders  for  the  enlistment  and  dii■;^■harge  of 
seamen,  cmanale  irom  the  Secretary's  Ofiice.  All  the  duties  of  the 
different  bureaus  arc  p<;rformed  under  the  authority  of  ti;e  ^ict  re- 
tary,  and  their  orders  are  considered  as  emanating  from  iii;ii.  lie 
has  a  general  suiicrintendence  of  the  marine  corps,  aiid  :U1  the 
orders  oi'  the  (commandant  of  that  corps  should  he  appi  ovcd  by  him. 
T/i6  Bureau  of  Naotj  Yard,  cii,d  Duds  lias  charge-  of  aU  the 
)iavy  yards,  docks,  ard  wliar^es,  buildings  and  macliinery  in  navy 
yards,  and  everything  immediatily  corVucied  wiib  them.  It  fs 
also  charged  with  the  maniigenieut  of  the  Naval  Af^3dum. 

The  Bureau  of'  C-ms/rua'tiin,  J'Jpiipotent,  and  Rei.air. — 'fia;  ofiicc 
of  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  navy  is  atcaclied  to'  this  bureau.  It 
has  charge  of  the  building  and  repairs  at  all  VL^^e!s  of  war,  pur- 
ehaso  of  materials,  and  the  providing  oi'  ail  \cssela  with  their 
eijuiiiments,  as  euils,  auehuvs,  v^alcrtanks,  li:.  Tho  ei.'gineer-in- 
chief  superintends  tlie  construction  of  all  marine  steam  engines 
fur  the  navy,  and,  wiiii  t!;e  n],|)n)V;il  ,,1  il.e  S;  <Tet-,'i'\-,  decides  upon 
plans  lor  their  ei;iKur.u!i..ji. 

Tlir  Bureau  of  Proii.si  HIS  wuJ  (7o:hi'iy  oniu-.-i<A^  f.r  ■Al  m-ovi- 
sions  fur  the  use  of  tlic  na\  v.  and  clitLii;/. 

The  Bureau  of  Ordauno-  u.al  lhidr>^^r,ii.n<;  i:ah  charge  wf  ull 
ordnance  and  ordnam-e  Fton.-,  ih-  mrmuf.icture  ;uid  pu'rchase  rd' 
caauou,  guns,.powdcr,  .l|.,t,  .shji«,  .^:c.,  and  ihe  e<,uipuunt  of  \v,,- 
Kcls  of  war,  with  cverytljing  cumcctt^d  therewitli.  It  also  provides 
thern  witii  map.j,  charts,  chr.)u.imctci>.  barometi  it-,  Occ,  to^ccther 
with  raich  books  as  are  funiislied  ships  of  \var.  " 'I'lie  l7nitc-d 
Jscatcj  Naval  Olworvatory  aad  ll^ydroijraplilcalOffico  *'  atWuehidg- 
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ton,  and  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  are  also  under  tho  general 
superintendence  of  the  chief  of  this  bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surcjery  manages  everything  re- 
lating to  medicines  and  medical  stores,  treatuunt  of  Hick  and 
wounded,  and  management  of  ho.spitalb. 


The  following  l.ureaud  are  attached  to  thiri   deiMrtmLui.  :  - 

Connnandin</  Genera!'.^  Oi//'T.-  This  ofli.-e,  at  the  head  of  whi.'h 
is  the  Lieutenant  General,  ihat  Wiu-ihingloa. 

Adjut.inl  Getierors  Offitc—hx  this  ollice  are  kept  all  tlio  records 
which  refer  to  the  personnel  of  the  army,  tlie  rolls,  (ic.  ft  in  here 
where  all  military  commissions  are  made  (;ut.  The  .Judge  Advo- 
cate General  is  aho  connected  with  it. 

The  other  bureaus,  consist  of, — 

The  Quarter  Piaster  UcneraPs  OJfice,  the  Paymastrr  GencraPa 
Office,  the  Connnissary  General's  Office,  the  Surgeon  GeTiiral's 
Office,  the  Engineer  Office,  the  TopagraphicaJ  Jhtreou,  and  the  Ord- 
norirf.  Bureau. 
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